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BY CHARLES WHITE, ESQ. 


On looking down from the galleries of Westminster Abbey, upon the 
imposing spectacle of a coronation, an Englishman may fancy himself 
carried back to the early days of British chivalry and feudal grandeur. 
He may imagine that he sees not the descendants, but the very ances- 
tors of those nobles, warriors, and churchmen, whose wisdom, valour, 
and piety, have immortalised their country’s name, and extended her 
dominion to the farthest corners of the habitable globe. 

This illusion may be easily accounted for when one considers that the 
beauty of British women retains that lustre for which fair Rosamond, 
Mary of Scotland, Jane Grey, and a thousand others were universally 
celebrated ; whilst the men have lost nothing of that stalwart energy 
and steadfast courage which rendered them triumphant upon the plains 
of Crecy and Azincourt—that the state costume of the officiating peers, 
prelates, knights, squires, heralds, and pursuivants, has undergone little 
variation since the Reformation—that the yeomen-guards are attired 
as they were in the fifteenth century—that the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar ceremonies have suffered little modification since the death of Eliza- 
beth—and that the feudal services, in right of tenures, are “* done and 
performed”’ according to the most ancient forms and precedents ;—in 
short, that many of the very emblems and ornaments employed upon this 
occasion have served at the consecration of a long line of glorious mo- 
narchs, from the days of Edward the Confessor down to those of our 
youthful and beauty-breathing Queen. 

The Reformation, which substituted one religion for another in Great 
Britain, did not destroy British respect for ancient customs, or British 
veneration for the memory and practice of those rites and courtly pa- 
geantries that were founded by our ancestors. With the Revolution, 
which exiled one royal race and introduced another, no change took 
place in English attachment to monarchy, or to those venerable cere- 
monials that were wont to add so much lustre to the crown. The phy- 
sical representatives of — were no longer of the same blood, but 
no perceptible alteration took place in the general desire of Englishmen 
to uphold and add splendour to the attributes of royalty. 

England was free and seeking to diffuse freedom, ere the word, con- 
stitution, was known to other States. The latter commenced, therefore, 
where we, as it were, terminated. They had to establish what we had 
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only to amend—they had to tear down and remodel what we were seek- 
ing to strengthen and beautify ; and, as is always the case with unruly 
and inexperienced craftsmen, they fell to work, not only to overturn the 
ancient structure, but to ruin and immolate each other in order to ob- 
tain the situation of first architect for the new one. Not content, 
indeed, with uprooting the venerable pile—its turrets, keep, and courts 
—all, in short, which could remind them of olden days, they laid violent 
hands upon the furniture, and vented their fury even upon the records 
of gone-by times, glories, and observances. Every emblem of past 
privileges or aristocratic supremacy was, to them, a memorial of serv.- 
tude, and every reminiscence of former feudal power a portrait of their 
former vassalage. Such, at least, was the case in France, wheu the 
Revolution either effaced or polluted, with its blood-stained fingers, every 
vestige of those imposing rites which had been cherished end main- 
tained with scrupulous fidelity, from the first enthronement of the Mero- 
vingian monarchs, down to that of the ill-fated Louis. 

Napoleon—that marvellous example and admixture of destruction 
and regeneration, of liberty and despotism, of devotion and scepticism, 
of grandeur and abasement—Napoleon stretched forth his giant arm 
and endeavoured to exhume a portion of these mutilated relics; but, 
however gorgeous might have been the spectacle represented in Notre 
Dame de Paris at the coronation of that conqueror, and in despite of the 
presence of Pius the Seventh,* it had more the air of a theatrical pageant 
or military ovation than of a religious hemp intended to add sanc- 
tity to the sacred character hitherto attributed by the French nation to 
those sovereigns whose ancestors had reigned over them in uninter- 
rupted succession during a lapse of more than twelve centuries. ‘The 
sceptre in the hand of Napoleon, as he stood before the altar surrounded 
by his devoted legions, reminded men of the fierce and irresistible Attila, 
brandishing the sword of conquest over a vanquished people, and not of 
St. Louis, upraising the wand of justice, as an amblem of earthly 
right and divine approbation. 

Louis the Eighteenth having died without being crowned, his suc- 
cessor, Charles the Tenth, who had figured at the consecration of Louis 
the Sixteenth, as representative of the Duke of Normandy (one of the 
ancient lay peerages of Francet), no sooner mounted the throne than he 
resolved to revive the ceremonies, and re-establish all the obsolete usages 
that had been adhered to at the coronations of his legitimate predeces- 
sors. Rheims, which claimed the honour of being the coronation-place 
of the great majority of French kings, from Clovis to Louis the Six- 
teenth, was re-endowed with its ancient privileges.{~ Therefore, in the 
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* The following epigram was affixed to the statue of Pasquino at Rome, when 
H. H. Pio the Seventh proceeded to France to crown Napoleon :— 


“ Romani vi diro un bel quadro, 

D’ uno santo padre che fu coronar un’ ladro— 
Un Pio per conservar la fede lascia la sede— 
Un altro per conservar la sede lascia la fede. 


t The other five lay peers were the Dukes of Burgundy and Aquitaine, with the 
Counts of Toulouse, Ticslon. and Champagne. z ” 

t All the French kings, from Louis the Seventh to Louis the Sixteenth, were 
crowned at Rheims, excepting Henry the Fourth, who was consecrated (1504) at 
Chartres with the holy oil preserved in the Abbey of Marmontre. 
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month of June, 1825, that ancient city saw itself once more transported 
to the most brilliant days of regal splendour and ecclesiastical majesty. 

But here again the workings of the revolution and of the empire showed 
their fruits. The church, in despite of the dazzling brilliancy and pomp 
of its representatives, no longer possessed the same moral power over 
the multitude. Many of those rites and mysteries, which had formerly 
been regarded as inherent and inalienable portions of faith, and conse- 

uently, as of divine origin, were scoffed at as priestly mystifications, 
the result of fraud and superstition. There was an outward appearance 
of deference towards the dignitaries of the church, but little inward 
veneration. There was a mighty display, also, of enthusiasm for the 
king; but scarcely a single expression of loyalty or attachment arose 
from the people that was not accompanied by some mental reservation, 

The secular performers, also, were mingled together in apparent har- 
mony, and all parties present seemed to fraternise and rejoice at the 
resuscitation of those ceremonies that were the reflection of the mightiest 
days of olden France ; but, although the illustrious descendants of men, 
who owed their nobility to Charlemagne or the Crusades, stood hand in 
hand with those whose titles and dignities dated no further back than 
Wagram and the Moskwa; the former sank into nothingness, at least 
in the minds of the people, when compared with those new creations 
which so amply flattered the national vanity by recalling the defeat of a 
dozen vanquished nations. Nay, the simple cross of the Legion of 
Honour was more glorious in their sight than the jewel-studded collars 
and diamond-sparkling stars of St. Louis and the St. Esprit; whilst the 
war-worn faces of some still surviving veterans of the old guard ap- 
peared infinitely more illustrious than those of the noblest descendants 
of the Montmorencys or Grammonts. All eyes were fixed upon the 
legitimate monarch, but, with the exception of those who had shared 
the bitter cup of adversity with the restored family, al) hearts and 
thoughts were with that empire and revolution by which so many had 
attained unbounded wealth and honours, and had risen to a level with 
peers and princes. 

The magnificence displayed at the consecration of Charles the Tenth 
was unrivalled. Nothing was omitted that could add splendour or 
solemnity to the scene; but, as before stated, there was little inward 
veneration for the imposing rites of the church, and still less réspéct for 
those ancient customs that were revived for the occasion. Every part of 
the ceremony that brought before men’s eyes the forgotten privileges of 
the hereditary nobility was looked upon with jealousy by that of recent 
creation, and was considered as an attempt to restore those feudal exac- 
tions which had been anathematised by the Republic, and left in abey- 
ance by the Emperor. In short, the volcano that was destined to burst 
forth ere yet the echo of the hosannahs of consecration had died away, 
was smouldering beneath the royal feet; so that the king and his vener- 
able adherents stood there as memorials of what France had struggled 
to abolish, not as models of what she was desirous to reinstate. 

The gorgeous splendour of Charles the Tenth’s coronation, and the 
apparent unction and sincerity with which the dignitaries of the king- 
dom pressed around him, serve but to render more striking the contrast 
between that pageant and the misguided monarch’s expulsion in 1830. 
L2 
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How forcibly does his fate and that of his family remind one of old 
Quarles’ lines !— 


“ And what’salife? A 7 ilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day dot hil the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 
And what's a life? the flourishin came 
Of the proud summer meadow, which, to-day, 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow—hay, 


There is little prospect of Louis Philippe attempting any of the coro- 
nation ceremonies, looked upon as indispensable by the older Bourbons. 
It is more than probable, also, that his successor will follow his ex- 
ample; therefore, unless some most extraordinary change should take 
place in men’s minds, neither natives nor foreigners are likely to have 
any opportunity of again witnessing one of those august ceremonies in 
France. Such being the case, it may not be uninteresting, at the pre- 
sent moment, to offer an outline of the French coronations, such as they 
were solemnised prior to the Revolution. 

The first French monarch publicly crowned and anointed, according 
to the rites of Christianity, was Clovis. This solemnity took place upon 
Christmas Eve, 496, in the city of Rheims, the then capital of Belgian 
Gaul (Gaule Belgique), where St. Remi, with a vast concourse of pre- 
lates and priests, had congregated for the purpose. 

** Upon this occasion,” says Gregory de Tours, “ the streets were 
carpeted with flowers, the adjacent buildings were ornamented with 
banners and tapestry, the churches were hung with costly white dra- 
peries, fragrant perfumes embalmed the air, and the glare of innumer- 
able tapers added lustre to the light of day.”’ It was not so much the 
coronation, however, as the conversion of Clovis, that lent importance 
and sanctity to this imposing spectacle. For the king not only pros- 
trated himself before the altar to receive the unction of royalty, but that 
of salvation ; he having abjured the errors of idolatry and embraced the 
blessings of Christianity upon that day. 

If we are to give credit to Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, who lived 
in 848, the Divine satisfaction at this conversion was manifested after a 
most marvellous manner; it being asserted by him that the celebrated 
Sainte Ampoule (holy phial), containing the sacred oil destined to anoint 
Clovis and his successors, was brought direct from heaven by a dove, 
and delivered into the hands of St. Remi, who was apprised of its origin 
and destination by a vision. 

This Sainte Ampoule formed so prominent a feature in all French 
coronations, from that period down to the time of Louis the Sixteenth, 
and even of Charles the Tenth, that it is necessary not only to mention 
its accredited origin, but to describe, ere we proceed further, the cere- 
monies attending its removal to Notre Dame de Rheims from the Abbey 
of St. Remi, where it was preserved within the founder’s tomb.* So 
great was the importance attached to the preservation of this relic, that, 
ere the prior and chapter of St. Remi would permit it to be removed 





* St. Remi died and was canonised in 535. The archbishops, his successors, 
had the titles of first dukes and ecclesiastical peers of France, primates of Belgian 
Gaul, and hereditary legates of the Holy See. It was their exclusive privilege to 
perform the ceremouies of anointment and coronation. 
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from their custody, four noblemen, selected by the king, were sent to 
serve as hostages for its safety, and a guard of honour, consisting of 
fifty inhabitants of Chéne le Pouilleux,* who claimed this privilege 
from time immemorial, was appointed to watch over it during its 
transfer. 

Upon these occasions it was transported, in a richly-chased reliquary, 
suspended to the neck of the grand prior, who bestrode a beautiful 
white palfrey (haquenée), which, with its embroidered housings, and 
the costly canopy borne above the prior’s head, were gifts from the King 
to the Chapter of St. Remi—a gift against which the inhabitants of 
Chéne le Pouilleux most energetically protested ; for they were not con- 
tent with claiming the right of escort, but that of receiving the horse, 
furniture, and canopy, as their especial perquisite. This claim was 
founded, as they affirmed, upon a grant of Charles the Seventh, who 
uccorded this privilege to their ancestors, as a recompense for their hav- 
ing defeated a body of English near Rheims, and thus rescued the 
Sainte Ampoule from their sacrilegious grasp. On the other hand, the 
Chapter treated this pretension as a fabrication, and declared that the 
inhabitants of Chéne had no other title whatever even to serve as escort 
to the Sainte Ampoule, save what they derived from having been vassals 
to the abbey of St. Remi, prior to the reign of Charles the Seventh. 
This assertion apparently coincided with the King’s opinion, for he 
directed his presents to be delivered, pendente lite, to the care of the 
Chapter, to whom they were subsequently awarded. 

In order to make “ assurance doubly sure,’ and to add greater 
solemnity to the delivery of the Sainte Ampoule into the hands of the 
prelate appointed to anoint the Sovereign, the lords-hostages above 
mentioned were compelled to make oath that they would expose their 
lives in its defence, and that they were ready, not only to offer up their 
property as security for its safe return, but that they were willing to 
remain prisoners in the abbey until it should be restored. 

These and other preliminaries being settled, the relic was extracted 
from the tomb of St. Remi, and the procession commenced its progress 
towards Notre Dame. First appeared a long train of priests, monks, 
and choristers ; then came a deputy-master of the ceremonies, and a 
field-officer of the King’s Guards, attired in rich mantles, and hand- 
somely mounted ; after these rode two of the lords-hostages, attended by 
their esquires, bearing banners ; they were followed by the grand prior, 
carrying the Sainte Ampoule, beneath a splendid canopy, the four poles 
of which were borne by an equal number of noblemen, called knights- 
barons of the Sainte Ampoule—a privilege attached to the four baronies 
of Terrier, Bellestre, Neuvizy, and Souastre ; in the rear of the wey 
came the two remaining lords-hostages and their esquires, followed by 
various functionaries belonging to the jurisdiction of the abbey, whilst 
the flanks were covered by the inhabitants of Chéne, in green uniforms ; 
on the outside of these were two companies of French and Swiss Guards, 
who closed the procession, which, upon reaching the door of the metro- 
politan church, was met by the archbishop, attended by his suffragans 
and assistant clergy. 

The prior, having dismounted, requested the archbishop to engage, on 





* Chéne le Pouilleux, a town six leagues from Rheims, on the road to Rhetel, 
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oath, to restore the precious relic, and the latter, havi ven the 
required assurance, “ on the faith of a prelate,’’ the former delivered the 
Sainie Ampoule into his hands, and the whole entered the nave 
and proceeded towards the chancel. Such was origin of the Sainte 
Ampoule, and the ceremony attendant upon its removal to the metro 
litan church. We will now describe the solemnities in the order they 
took place at the coronation of Louis the Sixteenth. 

On the 5th of June, 1775, the young King, attended by the Queen, 
Monsieur (afterwards Louis the Eighteenth), Madame, and the Count 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles the Tenth), left Versailles for Compeigne, 
where he was joined by the Princesses Clotilde and Elizabeth. After 
reposing three days, the royal party proceeded to sleep at Fismes, whence 
the King despatched the lotpudens of the Menus Plaisirs with the pre- 
sents dentine! for the Chapters of Notre Dame, St. Remi, and the Abbey 
of Corbeny," where the relics of St. Marcoul were preserved in a costly 
shrine. The above presents consisted of embroidered banners, altar 
linen, vestments, copes, tunics, stoles, manuples, palls, albs, amicts, and 
an infinity of other costly objects, all of the richest velvets, satins, 
lace, and embroidery, adorned with pearls. 

On the 9th, the civic authorities proceeded about a league from 
Rheims, to compliment the King. After being ‘rama ee to the Sove- 
reign, and having knelt down to do homage, they returned by a by- 
road, in order to be ready to deliver up the city keys upon his Majesty’s 
reaching the gates. The royal cortege, consisting of three coaches and 
six, then continued its route. In the first vehicle were the equerries ; 
in the second, the grand officers of the crown; and in the third, which 
was preceded by twenty pages, and followed by twenty-four footmen, sat 
the King with his two brothers, as well as the Duke of Orleans and 
Chartres (the celebrated Egalité, father of Louis Philippe) and the Prince 
de Conde. The Duke de Bourbon, Governor of Champagne, was on 
horseback, with the grand master of the ceremonies, trumpeters, and 
heralds, at the head of the cavalcade, which consisted of detachments of 
Mousquetaires noirs and gris, Gens d’ Armes, and Gardes du Corps. 
The captains of the Scotch Guard t and Gardes du Corps rode at the 
carriage-doors, whilst the commandants of ths other tel tr regiments 
took their stations on either side of the fore-wheels. The procession 
having arrived at the gate, a silver key was presented to the King by the 
Lieutenant des habitans, a salute of 101 guns was fired from the ram- 
parts, and the cortége proceeded to the metropolitan church, between a 
double line of household infantry. 

On reaching the principal entrance of Notre Dame, the King de- 
scended and knelt down to receive the holy water from the cardinal 
archbishop. His Majesty then kissed the Evangile, and, having been 
complimented by the clergy, was conducted to a splendid prie Dieu, 
placed in the chancel, where he remained during the celebration of the 





* A town about six leagues from Rheims. Its abbey was famous for being the 
burial-place of Saint Marcoul. 

+ The captain of the Scotch Guard, or Gardes de la Manche, asthey were called, 
was one of the most distinguished court places, and was then held by Louis, Duke 
de Noailles. It was, however, a sinecure, as the company only consisted of six 
halberdiers, whose dresses were of the most costly materials, 


| A kind of low chair, with a high back, to kneel and lean upon, 
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Te Deum, whose effects were rendered more imposing by the volleys of 
cannon and musketry fired from the ramparts. The first gentleman of 
the chamber having, in the mean while, handed a beautifully-chased 
gold cup (ciboire) to the King, the latter placed it upon the altar as an 
offering, and, having received the benediction, retired to the Archiepis- 
copal Palace, where the ecclesiastical and civil authorities did homage 
before him. Monsieur and the Count d’Artois then proceeded to the 
lodgings prepared for them, and the King withdrew to his apartments to 
dine in private with the Queen. Thus terminated the ceremony of the 
first day. 

Whilst the royal party are reposing from their fatigues, we will give a 
rapid sketch of the arrangements made for the ensuing ceremony. In 
order to avoid the inconvenience of carriages, and to render the proces- 
sion from the King’s lodging at the Archiepiscopal Palace to Notre Dame 
more imposing, a lofty covered platform, painted so as to imitate white 
marble, ornamented with columns, banners, and trophies, connected the 
two edifices. The nave of the cathedral, from the door to the entry of 
the chancel, was separated from the aisles by railings, behind which 
were seats for the public. Lofty Corinthian columns, imitating violet- 
coloured breccia, with golden capitals and pedestals, resting upon a sub- 
basement of white marble, occupied the two sides of the chancel, behind 
the canons’ stalls, Between these columns were ranges of public gal- 
leries; fronted with balustrades and entablatures of white marble, the 
seats being of violet cloth, fringed with gold. 

The chancel was divided from the nave and aisles by a partition or plat- 
form, on the top of which was erected a throne (jubé) of crimson velvet, 
open on all sides, but shaded bya a of the same materials, sprigged 
with fleurs de lis. This was approached by two broad flights of steps, whilst 
a passage was left beneath in order not to interrupt the communications, 
To the right and left of the throne were seats for the lay and ecclesiastical 
peers, and in front were those for the grand oflicers of the household. 
The spaces between the columns, as well as other parts of the walls, 
were hung with tapestry, relieved by garlands and festoons of gilded 
oak-leaves. The pavement was covered with rich carpets, enormous gold 
lustres were suspended from the roof, and between the columns were 
groups of angels holding magnificent girandoles. The galleries for the 
Queen and her suite occupied the right, that for the foreign ambassa- 
dors, the left of the great eastern window. A third gallery for a hundred 
musicians was constructed at the bottom of the vast circular amphi- 
theatre of seats, which filled the upper end of the chancel. A tempo- 
rary altar, furnished with the richest gold plate, jewels, and sparkling 
ornaments, was placed upon an elevated platform ; in front of this, but 
lower down, were the King’s chair, prie Dieu, and carpet ; behind which 
were benches and stools covered with purple velvet for the lay peers and 
Constable of France, whilst lateral benches were placed on either side 
for the cardinals and ecclesiastical peers. It must be observed, notwith- 
standing the good taste and splendour of these preparations, that the style 
was much criticised, as it completely altered the features of the edifice, 
and, by converting the interior into an imitation of an immense Grecian 
hall, completely destroyed the more appropriate effect of the original 
Gothic architecture. 

Let us now return to the ceremonies. 
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CONSECRATION VESPERS. . x 


In the afternoon of the 10th the King, attended by the Princes of his 
family, proceeded in state to the metropolitan church to hear vespers. 
On entering the nave, his Majesty was received by the Archbishop Duke 
of Rheims * and his suffragans, and was then conducted to his prie Dieu, 
on one side of which stood the grand almoner, cardinals, and household 
functionaries, and, on the other, the remaining archbishops and clergy. 
All being prepared, the archbishop ascended one of the stalls, and 
chanted the service, accompanied by the most exquisite music. This 
being done, the Archbishop of Aix preached a sermon, taking for his 
text “ Reqnabit rex et sapiens erit et faciet jyudicium et justitiam in 
terra.” The sermon being ended, the King returned in the same state 
to the palace, and prepa himself for the sclemnity of the following day 
by prayer and confession. 


THE PROCESSION, 


At six a.m., on the Lith, the canons and clergy of Notre Dame took 
their places in the stalls beneath the galleries, which latter were already 
occupied by the public. Shortly after the prior, with three ecclesiastics 
from the Abbey of St. Denis (near Paris), entered and stationed them- 
selves near the altar, in order to be ready with the regalia required for 
the coronation.t 

These regalia consisted of—1. Charlemagne’s crown of solid gold, 
sparkling with rubies and sapphires, lined with crimson satin, beauti- 
fully embroidered, and surmounted by a golden fleur de lis, studded with 
pearls; 2. the sceptre, of massive gold, enamelled and crusted with 
pearls; 3. the sceptre called “ the hand of justice,” consisting of a pure 
gold wand, ornamented with rubies and pearls, and terminated by an 
ivory hand; 4. Charlemagne’s sword, the handle and guard of molten 
gold, and the scabbard of purple velvet, powdered with fleurs de lis ; 
5. the lozenge-shaped agraiffe or clasp, imtended to fasten the royal 
mantle, studded with precious stones; 6. the golden spurs, enriched 
with rubies; and, lastly, the book of prayers used at the coronation, 
richly bound, and clasped with silver. 

Presently, the ecclesiastical peers, prelates, secretaries of state, great 
crown officers, court functionaries, and marshals of France, including 
those selected to bear the regalia, were introduced and conducted to their 
places by the master of the ceremonies, whilst the queen, princeases, and 
foreign ambassadors proceeded to their respective galleries. Last of all, 
appeared the lay peers, whose dress consisted of long mantles of purple 
velvet, lined with ermine; capes of the same fur, encircled with the 
collars of St. Louis and the St. Esprit; robes of gold cloth ; violet- 
coloured silk sashes, threaded with silver, and coronets upon their heads. 
The whole being seated, the bishops Duke of Laon and Count of Beau- 
vais,} were deputed, according to custom, by the archbishop, to proceed 





* This prelate being entitled, in virtue of his position, to perform all the solemni- 
ties of consecration, Ac. was styled ‘he archbishop, as pur excellence. 

+ The ornaments and regalia mentioned in the text were preserved at St. Denis, 
whence they were transported to Rheims by the prior, escorted by a detachment of 
Gerdes du Corpse. 


} Two of the six corlesiastical peers to whose sees the title of duke or count was 
attached, 
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to the King’s apartments, in order to escort his Majesty to the church. 
Upon the arrival of the two prelates at the door of the King’s chamber, 
the head beadle knocked with his staff, and the following dialogue took 
place between the Bishop of Laon and the grand chamberlain, 

The Grand Chamberlain (from within).—“ Whom do you demand ?” 

The Bishop.—* The King.” 

The Grand Chamberlain (without opening the door).— The King 
sleeps.” 

a the beadle struck the door a second time, and the bishop 

in exclaimed “‘ The King.” 

The. Grand Chamberlain.—* I tell you the King sleeps.” 

Upon this, the beadle knocked at the door a third time, and, the same 
questions and answers having been repeated, the bishop added, ‘* We 
demand Louis the Sixteenth, whom God has given us as our king,” 

The door was now opened and the grand master of the ceremonies, 
superbly dressed in a blue coatee with red facings richly embroidered, 
waistcoat, breeches, and stockings of red silk, and a mantle of purple 
velvet, trimmed with lace, conducted the bishops to the King, whom 
they found reclining (pro forma) upon the splendid couch, which was 
made by order of Francis the First, for the coronation of himself and 
successors. The dress worn by the King was composed of a long 
crimson silk camisole or inner vest, laced with gold, open as well as 
the shirt beneath, at the different parts of the body destined to be 
anointed. Over the vest was a long robe of silver tissue, and upon his 
head he wore a black velvet toque, ornamented with a string of dia- 
monds and shaded with a plume of black and white herons’ feathers. 
As soon as the bishops had presented the holy water, they raised the 
aero from the couch, and returned in the following order to the 
church. 

First moved the Gardes de la Prévété headed by the grand provost 
marshal of the household. Then followed the clergy, and after these 
the Cent Suisses, attired in rich costumes of the seventeenth century. 
Next came the household drums and trumpets, and immediately after 
them Montjoye St. Denis, king-at-arms, attended by Burgundy, Nor- 
mandy, Angouléme, Saintonge, and Dauphiné, heralds-at-arms, in 
doublets and caps of white velvet, chaussés retroussées, fastened with 
crimson ribbons, purple velvet tabards, charged with the arms of France 
in gold embroidery, and truncheons of office in their hands. After 
these walked the master of the ceremonies and marshals of France, se- 
lected to carry the regalia and offerings. They were followed by seven 
court pages, attired in pourpoints of gold brocade, with basques and cri- 
vasses of blue gros de Naples; shoulder-knots of gold embroidery, 
crimson velvet mantles, and black hats. Next came the constable of 
France, wearing his coronet, and escorted by the ushers of the royal 
chamber, bearing their maces, and richly dressed in pourpoints, haut de 
chaussés, and mantles of white satin embroidered in silver. 

After the constable appeared the sovereign, supported by the Bishops 
of Laon and Beauvais, immediately preceded by the master of the horse 
and followed by the captains of the Gardes du Corps and Scotch 
Guards; six of which latter, in white satin dresses and embroidered 
coats of arms, guarded the royal person. Behind these walked the 
chancellor, and then the lord steward, having upon his right and left 
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the grand chamberlain, groom of the stole, and master of the robes, all 
four attired like the lay with their respective coronets. A de- 
tachment of Gardes du closed the march. 


THE CONSECRATION. 


The King having traversed the whole of the gallery and reached the 
door of the nave, the Bishop of Beauvais, aided by the clergy, sang the 
twentieth Psalm, during which, his Majesty slowly advanced to the 
chancel, when he knelt before the altar, and then rising, was conducted 
to the chair of state placed in the centre of the choir. The captains of 
the Gardes du Corps and Cent Suisses now stationed themselves at 
the king’s elbow, whilst the exon, officers and soldiers of the Scotch 
Guard, posted themselves at the door of the nave. The constable, chan- 
cellor, master of the horse, and lord chamberlain, with the four marshals, 
knights of the St. Esprit, selected to carry the regalia, having taken 
their places, the archbishop presented the holy water to the assistants, 
during which the canons and choristers chanted the Veni Creator. 
This being terminated, an usher announced the arrival of the Sainte 
ee whose transport from St. Remi to Notre Dame has been de- 
scribed. 

As soon as the archbishop, who proceeded to meet the prior of St. 
Remi, returned with the precious relic, he placed it upon the altar, and 
then withdrew behind the latter, in order to put on the vestments ne- 
cessary for celebrating mass. Having done what was requisite, his 
grace again advanced, and, having bowed to the altar and king, respect- 
fully solicited the latter to maintain the canonical rights and tivilaies 
of the church of Rheims. His Majesty having promised “ with God’s 
aid ’’ to “ protect and defend’? the church, the Bishops of Laon and 
Beauvais lifted him from his chair, and then, turning to the spectators, 
exclaimed in a loud voice—“ Do you accept Louis the Sixteenth for 
a liege King and Sovereign ?”’ A silent and respectful assent having 

n returned, the archbishop requested the King to take the usual 
oaths of fidelity to certain obligations. Upon this, his Majesty seated 
himself, and, taking the Testament between his hands, replied, in Latin, 
that he promised to “‘ preserve peace in the church—to prevent plunder 
and robbery within his dominions—to enforce and dispense justice—and 
to endeavour with all his power to extirpate heresy.’”” Having made 
this oath, his Majesty took those required of him as Sovereign Grand 
Master of the Orders of the St. Esprit and St. Louis,* and then swore 
to maintain inviolate the edicts against duelling, first promulgated by 
Louis the Fourteenth in 1651, and sworn to by that monarch at his co- 
ronation.t 

Whilst the King was engaged in repeating these oaths, the robes and 
regalia required for the coronation were placed upon the altar. These, 
in addition to the ornaments brought from St. Denis, consisted of a 
crimson satin camisole, a richly-embroidered tunic and dalmatic, such 
as are worn by sub-deacons, a pair of velvet sandals, sprigged with fleurs 


* The order of the St. Esprit was founded by Henry the Third, 1578; and that 
of St. Louis by Louis the Fourteenth, in 1693. 

+ These edicts contained the severest stipulations against duelling, and the oath 
declared that no situation, cause, or motive, should induce the King to pardon 
the crime of premeditated duelling. , 
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de lis, and a royal mantle of purple velvet powdered with fleurs de lis 
and lined with ermine. Besides these, were two crowns, one of which 
was of marvellous splendour, being com of a circular gold band or 
diadem surmounted with eight diamond fleurs de lis separated by an 
equal number of fleurons composed of diamonds and precious stones. 
From the former rose eight gold branches uniting at the top of the 
crown; which was terminated by a ninth r de lis, composed of the 
famous Sancy diamond, weighing 216 grains, and sixteen others of won- 
derful size and lustre, all mounted with such skill as to appear like one 
stone. In front of this fleur de lis was the famous Pitt or nt dia- 
mond, weighing 547 grains. The band or diadem was bordered by 
two rows of pearls interspersed with twenty-four large diamonds and 
eight coloured stones. Amongst the first were the celebrated “ Miroir de 
Portugal,” and another called “ Le plus gros de Mazarins.”” Amongst 
the second were a ruby, emerald, sapphire, and oriental topaz of pro- 
digious size and brilliancy. The total height of the crown from the 
lower edge of the diadem to the point where the branches united, was 
nine French inches. 

As soon as the regalia were deposited upon the altar, the King rose 
and was conducted close to the latter; the bishops then took off his robe 
of silver tissue, and delivered it and his cap to the first valet de chambre 
and master of the robes. The chair of state was then brought for- 
ward, and, the monarch having seated himself, the grand chamberlain 
knelt down, and, taking off the royal shoes, replaced them with the san- 
dals forming part of the regalia. Monsieur, representing the Duke 
of Burgundy, then affixed the golden spurs, which, however, he imme- 
diately removed. The archbishop then blessed Charlemagne’s sword 
and girded it round the King’s waist; then drawing forth the blade he 
delivered it into the monarch's hands, who kissed it and offered it to 
God, by placing it upon the altar; upon this, the archbishop returned 
it again to the King, who delivered it to the constable, in whose hands 
it remained during the rest of the ceremony. 

The prayers required to be recited upon this occasion being ended, 
the grand prior of St. Remi approached the altar, and, opening the reli- 
quary containing the Sainte Ampoule, delivered it to the archbishop, 
who extracted a drop of its sacred contents with the point of agoklen 
needle, and then taking a little consecrated chrisom (sainte créme),* he 
mixed it with the precious oil, upon a richly-embossed patera. The 
ointment being wh 1 the king and archbishop prostrated themselves 
at the foot of the altar, whilst four bishops kneeling, at their sides, sang 
litanies, which were responded to by the choir and music. These being 
finished, the archbishop rose and seated himself with his back to the 
altar, the King also rising and placing himself on his knees. The former 
then dipped the tip of his right thumb in the ointment and proceeded 
to anoint the King, first, upon the summit of the head; secondly, on the 
stomach ; third, on the back; fourth, on the right—fifth, on the left 
shoulder ; sixth, on the joints of the right, and lastly, on those of the 
leftarm. Two officiating bishops opened the king’s camisole at the ap- 





* The chrisom is an oil or ointment only employed for consecrating or ordaining 
the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. It must be observed that all the 
Kings of France were lay canons, thence the use of the deacon’s tunic and dalmatic. 
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pointed places, whilst the archbishop repeatedly crossed himself and 
accompanied each unction with the following words—‘ Ungo te in regem 
de oleo sanctificalo, in nomine Patris, Filix, et Spirits Sancti.” 

The ceremony of the first seven unctions being completed, the 
bishops closed the opening in the royal camisole with the gold laces at- 
tached to them, and the grand chamberlain placed the tunic and dalmatic 
of subdeacon and royal mantle upon the shoulders of the king, who 

in kneeled down and was anointed twice more upon the palms of his 
hands. The archbishop then blessed the gloves and ring, sprinkled 
them with holy water, and placed the former on the Kings’s hands and 
the latter on the fourth finger. The prelate then delivered the sceptre 
into his right, and the hand of justice into his left hand; and thus ter- 
minated that portion of the ceremony called the consecration. 


THE CORONATION. 


After a short pause, during which the King continued kneeling, the 
chancellor of France ascended the steps of the altar, and, addressing 
each of the lay and ecclesiastical peers in succession,* exclaimed— 


** Approach and be present at this act.’”” They having complied, the 


archbishop took Charlemagne’s crown from the altar, and held it above 
the sovereign’s head, the assisting peers touching it the while with the 
forefingers of their right hands; having uttered a short prayer, the arch- 
bishop placed the crown upon the king's head, and then gave him and 
his assistants the usual benediction : this portion of the ceremony was 
announced by a flourish of trumpets and a royal salute. 


THE ENTHRONEMENT. 


The foregoing solemnity being terminated, the archbishop substituted 
the aianal diamonds for that of Charlemagne, and, having raised up 
the king, conducted him towards the throne. The march was opened 
by the heralds and peers, followed by the constable with the sword. 
Then came the king holding the sceptre and hand of justice, supported 
on either side by the captains of the Gardes du Corps, whilst his train 
was carried by the master of the horse.t After the latter appeared the 
chancellor, the grand master of the household, the grand A oa ait Bg 
the first gentleman of the chamber, and the master of the robes; the 
remaining prelates and functionaries retained their former places. The 
king having seated himself on his throne, the archbishop recited the en- 
thronement prayer, and then taking off his mitre, bowed to the sovereign, 
kissed him, and exclaimed three times in a loud voice, “ Vivat Rex in 
elernum!” The peers, having performed the same ceremony in rota- 
tion, resumed their seats, and the heralds mounted the platform. The 
abbey-doors were then thrown open to admit the public, who filled the 
air with deafening shouts of applause when they looked upon the glo- 
rious splendour of that Bet whose miserable destiny was so soon 
to be recorded in letters of blood. During the admission of the public, 
the trumpets and music in the galleries played enlivening flourishes, 
the artillery from the ramparts fired salutes, and persons stationed with- 


- —— ee -_——— — -——~ —- —— + 





* The lay peers’ titles have been given: those of the six ecclesiastics were, the 
Archbishop Duke of Rheims ; the Bishops Dukes of Laon and Beauvais ; and the 
Bishops Counts of Beauvais, Chilons, and Noyon. 

+ The unfortunate Prince de Lambese. 
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in the chancel let loose a number of birds, emblematical of the liberal 
intentions of the young monarch ; the heralds also descended into the 
nave and chancel and with shouts of Largesse! Largesse ! distributed 
the gold and silver medals prepared for the occasion. Silence being 
once more restored, the archbishop descended to the altar and com- 
menced a 7'’e Deum, the music of which was expressly composed by 
the celebrated Rebel, director of the royal band. The 7e Deum being 
concluded, the archbishop and king’s chaplain performed mass, during 
which the king and peers remained uncovered. The choristers, accom- 

nied by the orchestra, having sung the Kyrie Elison, and Gloria in 

sxeelsis, as well as other parts of the service, Monsieur replaced the 
crown upon the king’s head, the peers again covered themselves ‘with 
their coronets and mitres, and the grand almoner brought the Evangile 
for the king to kiss. 

During this time, the king-at-arms and the heralds approached the 
altar, and, taking the offerings, which were placed upon red satin altar- 
cloths embroidered in gold, handed them to the four knights of the St. 
Esprit, whose duty it was to carry them for the King. These consisted of 
— Ist, a silver gilt vase of beautiful form and execution, fifteen inches high 
and six wide, with a saucer of admirable workmanship twelve inches 
in diameter ; 2nd, a loaf of gold; 3rd, a purse of red velvet embroidered 
in gold, containing thirteen golden coronation medals; and 4th, a loaf 
of silver. The knights then mounted to the throne, where they made 
their obeisance to the King, who rose and descended into the chancel, 
followed by the peers and great officers of state. Having arrived 
opposite the altar, his Majesty knelt down, and, taking the offerings one 
by one from the knights, presented them in succession to the Arch- 
bishop, as gifts intended for the metropolitan church. After kissing 
the Prelate’s hand, the King rose and reascended his throne, where he 
remained until after the Pax Domini, during which, the Bishop of 
Soissons chanted the benediction. 

After the benediction, the cardinal grand almoner mounted the steps 
of the throne, and, having made his obeisance, offered the “ kiss of 
peace”? to the King. As soon as he withdrew, the peers approached, 
and each, in his turn, received the kiss of peace from the sovereign, 
Mass being ended, the royal party again descended to the altar, where 
Monsieur took the crown from the King’s head, who likewise delivered 
the sceptre into the hands of two marshals, and then entered a small 
pavilion, where he confessed. His Majesty then returned and knelt 
before the altar, where he received the archhishop’s benediction, and 
then partook of the communion. That being done, he replaced Charle- 
magne’s crown upon his head and offered a thanksgiving prayer before 
the altar. The archbishop then substituted a lighter crown for that of 
Charlemagne, which latter was placed upon a cushion and borne before 
the King to the Archiepiscopal Palace, when be returned in the same 
order as he had come. Having reached his apartments, his Majesty 
undressed, and gave his gloves and shirt, which had been touched by 
the holy ointment, to the cardinal grand almoner, in order that they 
might be burned to prevent pollution. 

After a short repose, the King dressed himself in a third costume of 
great splendour, consisting of the royal mantle lined and caped with 
ermine. Under this was a tunic and dalmatic of violet satin, powdered 
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with golden flewrs de lis and bordered with a ee fringe. The 
boots or sandals were of purple velvet sprigged with gold, the cravat 
and ruffles of the richest lace, and he wore Charlemagne’s crown, from 
beneath which his long hair fell in ringlets over his shoulders. It was 
in this attire that his Majesty awaited the announcement of the banquet 
prepared in the great hall of the palace. 


ROYAL BANQUET. 


The number of persons invited to partake of this part of the cere- 
mony being extremely limited, five tables, furming three sides of an 
oblong square, were disposed for the purpose. The first, placed on an 
elevated platform fronting the entrance, was for the King. At right 
angles with this, but two feet lower down, were two other tables, one to 
the right and the other to the left, for the peers. In a line with both 
of these were the fourth and fifth tables, the first for the Papal Nuncio 
and ambassadors, and the second called “ des honneurs”’ for the grand 
chamberlain and such noblemen as were entitled to places. Everything 
being ready, the grand pannetier,* grand échanson, and grand ecuyer 
lranchant, with the officers of their departments, placed the plates, 
knives, glasses, and nef d’or,t intended for the King’s use, upon the 
first table. The King having received notice that dinner was ready, 
directed it to be served, and then’ proceeded to the banqueting-hall, 
preceded and followed by the peers, grand officers, foreign ambassa- 
dors, guards, and music. 

In the mean time the lord steward went to the buttery, and shortly 
returned with the first course, which was escorted by twenty trumpeters 
and drummers, six heralds, fourteen maitres d’hotel holding their wands. 
The grand pannetier carried the first, and twelve gentlemen ushers the 
other dishes, which the grand écuyer tranchant arranged upon the 
table, and then uncovered and tasted them. The King having reached 
his table took off his crown and laid down his two sceptres, and the 
archbishop having uttered the benedicite, his Majesty seated himself. 
The master of the horse, with the three marshals who had carried the 
regalia, and other functionaries, then ranged themselyes near the royal 
chair, in readiness to peform the requisite services. ‘That of the grand 
master of the household was to offer the napkins, presented to him by 
one of the King’s almoners having change of the nef d’or. That of the 
grand pannetier was to change the plates, knives, and forks. That of 
the grand échanson was to fil the royal cup and to taste its contents. 
That of the grand écuyer tranchant was to present and remove the 
dishes and services, each of which latter and the dessert were ushered in 
with the same ceremonies and announced by a flourish of trumpets. 

The remaining four tables were served with equal splendour and 
exquisite profusion, and were waited upon by the municipality of Rheims 
assisted by one hundred and thirty noble citizens, who Sima this 
privilege. The whole expense of this banquet was borne by the city, but 





* Literally chief baker, butler, and carver. 
t The nef @er, a corruption of navire, was a kind of casket or portable case in 
the form of aship. This was used for the napkins, but in former times it was 


oo for transporting the dishes for the king's use from the buttery to the 
and was secured with a lock and key. 
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the plate, linen, &c., were brought from Paris for the The 
King having dined, the archbishop rose and pronounced a final grace, 
and the King, having likewise risen, bowed to the Queen and Princesses 
(who were spectators of the ceremony from a gallery above), and then 
returned to his apartments, where the rest of the day was passed in the 
court circle. In the mean time, three tables for the constable of France, 
the lords hostages, and other functionaries, were prepared at the Hotel 
de Ville, where, at nine o’clock, a supper, consisting of two hundred 
covers, was offered to the principal citizens and deputies from the 
neighbouring towns. A general illumination then followed, and thus 
ended the ceremonies of the coronation day. 


THE KING’S INSTALLATION AS GRAND MASTER OF THE ORDER OF 
THE HOLY GHOST. 


Whilst the King and court were amusing themselves with the grand 
review that took place upon the subsequent morning, preparations were 
being made for the ceremony of installation, appointed to take place 
on the 13th of June in the metropolitan church; the fittings up and 
decorations of which were left in the state already described, with the 
mere addition of the knights’ banners and escutcheons suspended over 
the stalls and two thrones—the one intended for the King’s use during 
vespers, and the other for him to sit upon whilst giving his signature to 
the requisite oaths. 

Everything being prepared, and the officiating clergy having taken 
their places within the chancel of Notre Dame, the royal procession 
moved from the palace, and, traversing the covered gallery, entered the 
nave much in the same order as was observed prior to the consecration. 
On the present occasion, however, the whole of the knights of the St. 
Esprit walked two and two before the King, who, as well as they, were 
attired in the gorgeous robes, vests, hat, and collar of the order. The 
King having entered the chancel, he was conducted to his throne and 
the knights to their stalls, and vespers were then sung by the metro- 
politan musicians. These being ended, his Majesty descended from the 
fist throne, and, having saluted the altar, ascended the second throne, 
when the archbishop, who was seated in a chair of state in front, de- 
manded if the King was prepared to ratify with his signature the oaths 
he had taken respecting the order of the St. Esprit? His Majesty 
having replied in the affirmatfVe, the secretary of the order approached, 
and presented first the oath richly indited and emblazoned on vellum, 
end, secondly, the register signed a all preceding sovereigns and knights 
since the first establishment of the order. 

The King having signed both these documents, the knights ap- 
proached, bent their knees, and kissed the grand master’s hand, whilst 
the archbishop gave out the Veni Creator, which was executed in the 
most imposing manner by the musicians and choir. The grand officers, 
heralds, and ushers of the order then advanced into the middle of the 
chancel, and, having saluted the sovereign, the procession returned to 
ne palace, where the King held a chapter, and nominated several new 

nights, 

CAVALCADE TO THE ABBEY OF 8T. REMI, 


It being the custom for the kings of France to proceed on horseback 
to pay their devotions at the shrine of St. Remi, the King went on the 
following morning to the Abbey for this purpose, as well as that of 
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“ touching for the evil.” The cavalcade upon this oceasion was opened 
by detachments of musketeers, light horse, and prevdtal guards: ‘ Thea 

iext appeared three of the King’s led horses, covered’ with blue velvet 
ings, embroidered in gold and silver, and led by six grooms ‘fol- 
lowed by twelve on horseback. After these, rode several marshals 
of France and knights of the royal orders. The King, ly 
dressed, bestrode a tiful white charger, attended by six equerries 
on foot and followed by the master of the horse, who, with. the-grand 
chamberlain, princes of the blood, and their respective suites, were all 
mounted on richly-caparisoned horses. Detachments from the Gardes 
du Corps and other household regiments closed the procession. 

On reaching the abbey gates, his Majesty was harangued by the 
clergy, and having dismounted was conducted to a chair of state in the 
chancel. Mass was then celebrated, and the King partook of the com- 
munion. As soon as this was ended, his Majesty proceeded to pay his 
devotions to the shrine of St. Marcoul, which had been transported 
from the Abbey of Corbeny to that of St. Remi expressly for the occa- 
sion. Te Deum was then sung, and the King afterwards proceeded to 
the Abbey Parkin order to perform the ceremony of ) 





TOUCHING FOR THE EVIL. 


Two thousand four hundred individuals suffering under this affliction 
having been assembled in rows in the park, his Majesty, attended by 
the household physicians, approached the first on the right. The 
physician-in-chief then placed his hand upon the patient’s head, whilst 
a captain of the guards held the hands of the latter joined before his 
bosom. The King, with his head uncovered, then touched the patient 
by making the sign of the cross upon his face, exclaiming, “ May God 
heal thee! The king touches thee!’”” The whole two thousand four 
hundred having been treated in a similar manner, and the grand 
almoner having distributed alms to each in succession, three attendants, 
called chefs de goblet, “ar pve themselves with golden salvers on 
which were three embroidered napkins. The first, steeped in vinegar, 
was then offered to the King by Monsieur ; the second, oe in plain 
water, was presented by the Count d’Artois; and the third, moistened 
with orange-water, was handed by the Duke of Orleans. 

When his Majesty had cate be and dried his hands, he re-entered 
the church, and, having uttered a prayer of thanksgiving at the shrine 
of St. Remi, the royal cavaicade returned to the palace. 

To this ceremony succeeded that of issuing a general pardon to all 
persons confined in the prisons of Rheims, who were not under judg- 
ment for duelling, highway robbery, treason, arson, sacrilege, rape, 
forgery, assassination, or other capital crimes, as well as those convicted 
of desertion, illegal distilling, and smuggling with arms in their hands. 
The number of individuals liberated upon this occasion was one hun- 
dred and twelve. The day’s ceremonies terminated by the King pro- 
ceeding to visit the camps of the French and Swiss Guards, where these 
superb regiments were drawn up to receive their sovereign and his 
young Queen. 

On the following morning (the 15th) their Majesties and the court 
left the palace at an early hour and followed the procession of the Féte 
Dieu to the metropolitan church, where they heard mass, and upon the 
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ne sored the solemnities being ended, the court returned 
ro mn | 

Se ee ee eee a 
the 23rd of June, the King despatched the Inte enus 
Plaisirs to Aix 1a Chapelle, to notify his ascension to the Chapter, and 
to present to them, as an offering for the tomb of Charlemagne, 
splendid pall that had covered the bier of Louis XV. This custom was 
of extremely ancient date, and had been strictly attended to by the 
greater part of the French monarchs from the time of St. Louis. 








MY HUSBAND'S “ WINNINGS.” 
A HOUSEHOLD INCIDENT. 


By Dovetas JERROLD. 





“ Most men in something cheat their wives.”—T7he Honeymoon. 





“ Taexe, Mary, my love, take my winnings,” said Mr. Joseph Lang- 
shawe; at the same time laying a sovereign and a sixpence upon the 
breakfast-table. 

“ Won again, Joseph!” cried Mrs, Langshawe, with one of her pret- 
tiest looks of astonishment. ‘* Won again !” 

** Take my winnings,” repeated Mr. Langshawe; and, suppressing & 
sigh, he languidly stirred his coffee. 

The reader may be assured that, for a winning man, Mr. Joseph 
Langshawe had one of the longest faces out of Chancery: yet, at the 
time at which our story commences, he appeared to his wife the chosen 
of good fortune ; there never was such alucky man! It seemed enough 
for him to touch the cards to turn them to trumps. Joseph Langshawe 
had won again ! 

Certainly the continued prosperity of Langshawe was to his wife mar- 
vellous ; he never sat cown to cards that he did not rise money in pocket. 
Had Joseph made a terrible compact with that crafty general dealer 
who continually roams about the earth, seeking cheap pennyworths? 
Had he trucked his immortal jewel for pasteboard diamonds as he chose 
to evoke them in this world? Had he surrendered himself to the great 
demon for a magical influence over tens, and fives, and sequences? In 
a word, was Joseph Langshawe become the fated Faust of five-card 
cribbage? Mysterious fears of future evil mingled in the marvellings of 
Mrs. Lanyshawe ! 


* When I think of Joseph’s continued good fortune,” observed Mrs. 
Langshawe to a female friend, “ 1 own to you it sometimes make me 
tremble.”’ 

“ Why, my dear?” asked Mrs. Bridgeman. “ Why? I though 
you told me, that, like a good creature as he is, he always gave you hi 
winnings.” 

* And so he does,” replied Mrs, Langshawe ; “ invariably.’’ 

June.—vob. Lill, NO. CCX. M 
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“ What a good soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman. “ Dear fellow! 
it proves him so free from any selfish motives—shows that he merely 
plays for innocent excitement. And does we never lose ?”” 

“ Never,” replied Mrs. Langshawe ; “ and it is that which makes 
me so very unhappy.” ener’ 

“* Makes you + al ! Well, you are the strangest creature,” cried 
Mrs. Bridgeman. | 

“ That is,” rejoined Mrs. Langshawe, “ when I fear that his cov- 
tinued good luck may some day tempt him to play for a ruinous sum: 
for it is impossible, my dear, that such fortune as Joseph’s can last. I 
should be so happy if he’d never touch a card again.” 

“ Why, you bought that beautiful chain, and your diamond drops, and 
all out of your husband’s winnings,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman. 

“ Very true,” allowed Mrs. Langshawe ; and then she repeated, with 
a deep sigh, “ but such fortune as Joseph’s can’t last.” 

Certain we are that the reader, after some further acquaintance with 
Langshawe, would not wish Joseph’s fortune to continue. A brief ex- 
tract from the conversation of the night previous to the presentation of 
the sovereign and sixpence may explain the mystery of Langshawe’s 
winnings. 

* Well, Langshawe,” cried a friend from an opposite table, as Joseph 
rose to go home, “* how have you fared to-night?” 

“ As usual,” said Joseph, and he tried to whistle ; “ as usual—there’s 
no standing Bridgeman’s luck.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Fourpoints, “lost again ? why, you always lose.”’ 

“ T should say always,” replied Joseph ; “‘ never mind— it’s all right; 
es, I’ve just enough ;” and Langshawe held in his hand a sovereign, a 

alf-crown, and a sixpence. 

“ Brought down to that, ch ?” asked Flush, looking at the three pieces 
coin. 

** All that’s left,” answered Langshawe, “ out of five-and-twenty 
pounds. Never mind, there's just enough: half-a-crown will pay for 
my coach home, and then—yes, that will make a very good show ;” and 
Joseph surveyed at a distance the little piece of gold and lesser piece of 
silver in his palm; “ a very good show for my winnings.” 

* Winnings !”’ exclaimed a new member of the club—“ winnings! I 
thought, Sir, you had nothing but losses ?” 

“That's very true, Sir,” replied Langshawe ; “ notwithstanding, I 
always make it a point in my domestic economy, whatever my losses 
may be, to take home my profits to my wife. You perceive,” and 
Joseph exhibited the coin, “ when the coach is paid, although I’ve lost 
to Bridgeman nearly four-and-twenty pounds, here’s just a sovereign 
and a sixpence for my winnings.” 

“ A sixpence! why be so particular with the’sixpence ?” inquired the 
new member. 

Mr. Joseph Langshawe looked one of his gravest looks in the face of 
the uew member, and, after a compassionate shake of the head, ob- 
served, “ I should say, Sir, you were a bachelor—I should say, on 
me if I’m wrong, that as yet you knew nothing of conjugal confidence, 
otherwise you would perceive that the sixpence was a—a clincher.” 

“A clincher !”’ repeated the simple new member. 
“The sovereign by itself,” observed Joseph, “ might appear suspi- 
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cious ;, but.don’t you perceive there’s a reality. in odd 2 Mrs. 
Lapgshawe will ual Sir, truth in the tester.” MP IMih nis 

And the next morning, as we have already shown, Joseph handed over 
to the pertner of his worldly goods a sovereign and a sixpence—his 
winnings! 


“ And who played last night?” asked Mrs, Langshawe—we must 
again ask the reader’s attendance at the breakfast-table—* who played ? 
Bridgeman ?”’ 

** Bridgeman,” answered Joseph, shortly. 

“ My dear Joseph,” said Mrs, Langshawe, very gravely, “ I wish 
you’d exert the influence of a friend over Bridgeman; he confesses no- 
thing to his wife, poor dear woman !—but I’m sure his losses must be 
very heavy. Everybody hasn’t your good fortune, Joseph.” 

Langshawe buried that expressive feature, his mouth, and half his 
nose, in his tea-cup. 

“ It would make me truly unhappy, Joseph, if I thought you won any 
of his money,” said Mrs. Langshawe. 

* Make yourself perfectly easy on that point, my dear,” said Lang- 
shawe, internally wincing at the absurd suspicion ; “‘ my hands are clean 
of Bridgeman, though I played with him.”’ 

“I’m delighted to hear it,’”’ cried Mrs, Langshawe. “ And now, 
Joseph, if you’ll promise me to leave off play altogether —~” 

** I have serious thoughts of it,”’ said Joseph-—— 

* You’ll make mecompletely happy. For, depend upon it, as I have 
said again and again, your present fortune can’t last.” 

“I’ve thought so, too,” said Langshawe; who might have added, 
* and that’s why I have gone on.”’ 

* And if you give up cards, perhaps the example may have a good 
effect upon Bridgeman ; for the Bridgemans are not like us, Joseph ; 
they want, I fear, that mutual confidence in one another, without which 
marriage must be———’”’ 

“To be sure, my dear,” said Langshawe, acutely anticipating his 
wife’s period—* to be sure. No—I shall give up play.” 

“I on you will—I sincerely hope,” said Mrs. Langshawe, as she 
took up the sovereign and the sixpence, “ that this will be the last of 
your winnings.” 


Noon had scarcely passed, ere a passionate knocking at the door of 
the Langshawes announced a visitor. ‘“ Bless me! yes, it is—it is dear 
Mrs. Bridgeman,” said Mrs. Langshawe, with mingled surprise and 
pleasure, as she heard the silvery voice of her friend on the staircase. 
“ Dear Mrs. Bridgeman !” 

As the visitor was introduced, Mrs, Langshawe jumped from her 
chair to ran and kiss her best acquaintance, when Mrs. Bridgeman 
smiled somewhat severely, half-dropped a curtsey, put her hand to her 
brow, and sank into a seat. 

“ What's the matter, dear ?”’ asked Mrs. Langshawe. 

Mrs. wey entered into no details of her complaint, but simply 
observed, “ I shall be better presently.” 


“ Anything happened at home?’’ inquired Mrs, Langshawe. “ How’s 
Bridgeman?” " 
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Hath the reader beheld the countenance of an invalid when prescribed 
a certain drug, of all drugs his worst abhorrence? Hath ‘the reader 
himself felt the cold shiver running through: his vitals, twisting the 
very tips of his toes—the indeseri nausea that hath puckered up 
his countenance divine, and given his head a shake of most expressive 
loathing? Any one, so experienced, would have thought from Mrs, 
Bridgeman’s manner that Mrs. Langshawe had spoken, it might be, 
of rhubarb, and not of Bridgeman—of asafcetida, perhaps, and not of 
a husband. 

“ T hope he’s well?” said Mrs. Langshawe, anxiously. . 

“TI believe Mr. Bridgeman is very well,’”’ said his wife; “ but you 
know he never tells me anything. Yes, last night I did gather from 
him that he had played at cards only with Mr. Langshawe.” 

“ So Joseph told me,”’ observed the innocent Mrs. Langshawe. 

“Ha! you are blessed with a fortunate husband,” said Mrs. Bridge- 
man, drily. ‘* Some people, it is plain, are born with lucky fingers.” 

“I’m afraid it is so: however, Joseph has almost promised me never, 
never to play again.” 

“ ?Twill be a happy circumstance for some of his friends,” remarked 
Mrs. Bridgeman, significantly. | 

** If, however, he will play and win, I am resolved—for it lies heavily 
upon my conscience to spend the money upon myself—I am determined 
to devote the money to some benevolent purpose : and, since the thought 
has taken me, I am so delighted that you are come to advise me. 
What do you think, my dear Mrs. Bridgeman,” and Mrs. Langshawe 
drew herself nearer to her friend; “ what do you think of the Soeiety 
for the Conversion of the Jews ?”’ 

“Do you intend to subscribe Mr. Langshawe’s winnings of last 
night to that estimable body ?” asked Mrs. Bridgeman, biting her lips. 

“* How kind the suggestion !’’ exclaimed Mrs: Langshawe. ‘ What 
a good creature you are! I did not think to do so, but now I certainly 
shall.” 

** For five-and-twenty pounds,” said Mrs. Bridgeman, with a terrible 
smile, “* no doubt you may be a life governess.” 

* Five-and-twenty pounds!” cried Mrs. Langshawe, laughingly. 

“ The losses of Mr. Bridgeman last night,” remarked his wife: “ he 
played with Mr. Langshawe, and, I presume, as usual, the fortunate 
man gave you his winnings.” This was said in a cold, cutting tone, 
sharp enough to sever every silver tie of female friendship. 

“My dear Mrs. Bridgeman, there must be some mistake. Joseph 
gave me his winnings, certainly, but they were only a sovereign——”’ 

** A sovereign!” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman, contemptuously. 

“* And a—sixpence,”’ added Mrs. Langshawe, with her usual meekness. 

“And asixpence! A sovereign and a sixpence! My dear,’ said 
Mrs. Bridgeman, with awakened sympathy, “ you are a deceived, an 
injured woman.” 


“ Do you really think so?” asked Mrs, Langshawe, unconscious of 
the calamity. 

“Mr. Langshawe won five-and-twenty pounds—I have secret but 
certain means of knowing—of poor innocent Bridgeman: five-and- 
twenty pounds, Madam; and the crafty man makes his winnings a 
sovereign and a—a——well, the effrontery of some people! And had 
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you no suspicion of your husband’s falsehood? Why, that very. six- 
pence-the affected scrupulousness of the thing—would have made.me 
doubt him, My love, I have seen more of the marriage state than you, 
and I. know that men are never so very particular, except when they 
méan to deceive us.’’ 

“* I’m sure I can’t see why Joseph should misrepresent his winnings. 
I don’t see the motive,’’ said the artless Mrs. Langshawe. 

“ Perhaps not, my love; perhaps not. How should you know what 
he does with all his money? It’s plain he has some object in deceiving 
you,’? was the charitable opinion, expressed with more than sufficient 
force, of Mrs, Bridgeman. 

** It would really seem so,” said Mrs. Langshawe, almost trembling 
at her doubts. 

** Be sure of it,’ said Mrs. Bridgeman; ‘‘ you hav’n’t a twentieth 
part of his winnings, and where they go——’”’ 

** Many pardons,”’ cried Langshawe, who had suddenly opened the 
door ; * trust I break upon no secrets. How’s Bridgeman ?’’ 

Mrs. Bridgeman looked at one hand then at the other, and, with an 
effort, said, “* I hope—that is, very well.” 

** Where are you going, love?” asked Langshawe, as his wife moved 

towards the door. 
‘ * Entertain Mrs. Bridgeman for a minute; I’Jl return directly,’ said 
Mrs, Langshawe; for she felt her eyes filling with tears as she looked 
upon Joseph, and thought of his duplicity, the sovereign, and the six- 
pence. 

** Bridgeman very well, eh ?” said Langshawe, in his easy, pleasant 
style. 

* All things considered, remarkably well,’’ answered Mrs. Bridgeman. 

** Nothing happened ?’’ inquired Langshawe, struck by the serious 
manner of the lady. “ Eh? bless me! all right at home I hope ?—no 
domestic loss—no ~ 

** Some people, Mr. Langshawe, would call itone. Mr. Bridgeman’s 
income, though sufficient for all reasonable poet apes is hardly ade- 
quate to the calls made by cards upon it, together with the constant 
good fortune of his bosom friends,” 

“ Bridgeman plays now and then, to be sure,’’ said Langshawe, in 
aro voice, “ but then he always wins.” 

“ Wins!” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman; “ you know—better than 
anybody, you know—that last night he lost five-and-twenty pounds.” 

** Is it possible?” cried lone. 

** Possible !”’ echoed the lady. “ Losing would seem a matter of 
certainty when he plays with some people. It is as certain for Mr. 
Bridgeman to lose as for Mr. Langshawe to win.” 

Langshawe, hurt by the words, yet more by the piercing looks of 
Mrs. Bridgeman, resolved to clear himself of the odium of constant 
success. ith this determination, first glancing towards the door, he 
took the lady’s hand. ‘ My dear Mrs. Bridgeman, I’m sure you can 
keep a secret.”’ 

he compliment at once disarmed Mrs. Bridgeman: she, too, looked 
towards the door, and then said, “ I can, Mr. Langshawe.” 

“‘ Then, between ourselves, my dear Madam,” said Langshawe, in a 
low, soft voice, “ I never win.” 
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“ Never win, Mr. Langshawe !"—— : 

“Never. The truth is, Mary,—bless her !—is such a rigid econo- 
mist in everything that concerns herself—is so averse to laying out a 
shilling upon the smallest trinket, that I am compelled to use a little 
harmless deceit, to induce her to commit the least expense.” 

“Then your winnings last night, Mr. Langshawe?”—— 

“ Quite apocryphal, I assure you—all, what I may call,’’ said Lang- 
shawe, “ a conjugal fiction.” 

“ Mr. Langshawe,”’—said Mrs. Bridgeman, with a subdued fierceness 
that made Joseph stare,—“ a man may from habit consider himself 
justified in attempting the most unblushing fraud upon his own wife— 
habit goes far, in all matters—but, Sir, that you should hold my common 
sense In so contemptuous a light ’’—— 

“ My dear Madam, I protest,” exclaimed Langshawe, colouring to 
the eyelids ; “I protest that I have the profoundest sense of” 

“ Adds, Sir—adds to the meanness of your first duplicity. You know 
that Mr. Bridgeman, your dear friend, as you are pleased to call him, 
last night lost five-and-twenty pounds.” 

“T vow I know nothing of the matter,” cried Joseph. 

* And more, and worse than all, that Mr. Langshawe was the win- 
ner,” 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Bridgeman,” said Joseph, almost amused at 
the extravagance of the charge, he himself having been the sufferer,— 
“it is very true that [ spoke of winnings to Mary—I” 

“1 know, Sir—I know; one piece of gold and a sixpence. Mr. 
Langshawe,”’ cried Mrs. Bridgeman, for a lady, very sternly—*‘ I am 
astounded at your double falsehood—I blush for your meanness— 
I eee 

Langshawe could say nothing. For the first time he regretted that 
he had ever appeared to his wife a winning man. 

“Mr. Langshawe,” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman, with new energy, 
“may I solicit of you one—a last—favour ?” 

“Twenty, my dear Mrs. Bridgeman,” answered the obliging Joseph. 

“ One—one will suffice, Mr. Langshawe. Promise me never to play 
with my unfortunate husband again. Heaven knows what his Josses 
may have been! His poor wife knows nothing. But where there are 
great winnings, there must consequently be—you understand me, dear 

r. Langshawe ?”’—and Mrs. Bridgeman tried to forget her pussion, 
and to smile Langshawe into acquiescence. “ Poor Bridgeman,” she 
added in a very equivocal tone, “is really no match for you. You are— 
you know you are—I hear it upon all hands—such an invincible player ; 
whilst simple Bridgeman in the vanity of his heart thinks himself your 
equal. Now, do, pray take pity of his weakness—don’t, don’t play 
with him ;” and Mrs. Bridgeman solicited the compassion of Langshawe, 
as she would have entreated the mercy of a highwayman: indeed, 
despite of the peculiarity of Joseph's winnings, he felt himself before 
Mrs. Bridgeman somewhat in the situation of a pickpocket. “There 
js a fate about you,” said Mrs, Bridgeman—“as might be said of 
Macbeth, you bear * charmed’ carde—therefore, do spare my silly man— 
do Sag ra 
“ Mr. Bridgeman,” said the servant, opening the door. 
“ Bridgeman!” cried his wife and Langshawe. 
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“ My mistress is with him, Sir,” said the 


- It was too true. Whilst Mrs. Bridgeman and Mr, Latigshawe had 
been left to conversation, Mrs. Langshawe and Mr, Bridgeman—the 
Saperepn entered the house as Mary quitted Joseph—had discoursed of 
the gain and loss of the preceding evening. 

“ Mr. Bridgeman, I am so glad you’re come,” said the gentle Mrs. 

we, “ Your dear wife is up stairs.”’ 

“Indeed !”” observed Bridgeman, very tranquilly; he then asked— 
** how’s Langshawe ?”’ 

“Very well; he’s with your lady. Oh! Mr: Bridgeman, I cannot 
Sais to you how much I am annoyed at the circumstances of last 
night.” 

r. Bridgeman put his hand to his chin, gently exalted his shoulders, 
and spoke not. 

“IT wish to my heart that Joseph would not play, for his fortune is so 
extraordinary,” said Mrs. Langshawe. 

Now, as Mr. Bridgeman was fully aware that, although Joseph always 
lost to him, he invariably, as in the case of the sovereign and the six- 
pence, took home winnings to some amount to Mrs. Langshawe, he did 
not feel quite at ease in his present situation with that lady. “ Fortune,” 
he endeavoured to observe, “‘ does act extraordinarily with Langshawe,”’ 

“‘ And then there is something to me so uncomfortable, to say the 
least of it, in winning money of our friends ;”” and Mrs, Langshawe 
looked innocently in the rturbed face of Bridgeman. 

“ Cards are like love, Mrs. Langshawe, as I take it ; friends are not 
to be considered in the matter,” replied the impartial Bridgeman. 

“T can’t think so. I think there is something almost mean and sor- 
did in these continual attempts on the purse of those for whom we pro- 
fess an esteem, a friendship,” said Mrs. Langshawe. 

Mr. Bridgeman, with the weight of many pounds of his friend Lang- 
shawe about the neck of his conscience, began to think the interview 
less pleasant than it might have been. It was plain, however, from her 
looks, that Mrs. Langshawe expected some reply; therefore Mr, 
Bridgeman nodded his head affirmatively. 

* But the worst of all is, Mr. Bridgeman,” said Mrs, Langshawe, 
with animation, “ that falsehood, positive falsehood, comes of the prac- 
tice. Never—never before has Joseph deceived me !’’ (Poor little dear!) 
“And now I have found him capable of the least deceit—of i" 
sentation in the simplest thing—it has made me truly wretched. With- 
out mutual confidence, Mr. Bridgeman, there can be no happiness in 
the marriage state.” 

Mr. Bridgeman bowed very ‘ecm. Len it was so. 

“To be sure, he may have been ashamed of the sum—really, too 
much to win of anybody, and, more than all, of a friend.” 

“Has Langshawe really confessed to having lost? Did he bring home 
no winnings?” thought Bridgeman. 

“ Tell me, pray tell me, Mr. Bridgeman, was not the loss between 
you last night five-and-twenty pounds?” 

Mrs. Langshawe’s manner had so surprised Bridgeman—her sudden 
energy had so confused him, that the colour rose to his face, and he be- 
gan to stammer, as he thought—* It’s plain, Joseph has confessed his 
losses—it’s plain’’—— 
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“ Five-and-twenty pounds ?”’ again pressed Mrs, Langshawe. 

“ Not—not quite,” answered Bridgeman. 

“It is true, then,” cried Mrs. Langshawe ; “ Mrs. Bridgeman 1s 
ri t!’? ; ; 7, 

© Mrs. Bridgeman !” said her husband. ; ya. 

“ It was she who told me the real amount of. money lost, and not 

Mr. Langshawe. That Joseph should have won nearly five-and-twenty 
nds of you—of you, his old, his early friend! I shall hardly know 
ow to look in Mrs. Bridgeman’s face again—I shall——-’” 

To the inexpressible relief of Bridgeman—who, really being the winner 
of his friend’s money, felt with double acuteness the reproaches inveighed 

inst the innocent—Langshawe entered the apartment,—Mrs, Lang- 
shawe as instantly quitting it. 

“ Bridgeman,”’ said Langshawe, iv a low voice, and with an accusing 
shake of the head, ** this is really very wrong.” 

“ There’s something wrong, somewhere,”’ replied Bridgeman. 

** My dear fellow,” cried Langshawe, “if you wanted to account for 
five-and-twenty pounds to your wife, you needn’t have laid the. loss 
upon my shoulders.”’ 

“T account to Mrs. Bridgeman! I lose five-and-twenty pounds! 
*T was just my winnings. The factis, Langshawe—not that 1 am under 
the Saemnen of my wife——”’ 

“ No more am 1—not at all—no man less,”’ said Langshawe,. “‘ If I 
have fabled a little as to my winuings, it was out of affection, not fear 
—no, no, it was to keep Mary happy, and the house quiet—nothing 
more.” 

“ T was about to say, if you must win large sumsof money, you might, 
out of respect to the feelings of Mrs. Bridgeman, win them of any- 
body but her husband.”’ 

“ But I never win large sums; never, never but once, when I told 
Mary that I had won thirty guineas, because I wanted her to buy a pair 
of diamond drops, which otherwise she wouldn’t consent to putchase, 
Never a large sum, but then,” said Langshawe. 

“ Nonsense! Mrs. Langshawe feels assured at this minute, that. you 
won a large sum of me last night,’’ cried Bridgeman. 

“ And if she does,” replied Langshawe, “ it is because Mrs. Bridge- 
man told her as much; and who told Mrs. Bridgeman I needn’t declare 
to you,” 

t Langshawe,”’ said Bridgeman, “ we have known one another many 
years, and I should be sorry to quarrel with you.” 

“ Should equally regret it, Bridgeman,” answered Langshawe ; “ but 
when R. ya bs ugh keep matters like these to themselves—when their wives 
must be made parties to everything—there's an end of the very principle 
of man] friendahi oi 1 it oat don 

“ I think so, too,” was the gloomy reply of Bridgeman. 

“ At all events then, Mr. Bridgeman,” said Langshawe, endeavour- 
ing to clothe his lengthened face with dignity—“ at all events,” 

nhappily, or we should rather say happily, the appearance of the 
ladies not only cut short the wordy encounter of the gentlemen, but the 
smiles and beamy looks of the wives suddenly lighted up the faces of 
their husbands. The ladies requested that nothing more might be said 
of the matter, and, hoping that their husbands would leave filthy cards 














for ever, all shook hands, and, at the usual hour, sat down happily t6 : 


dinner. ) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman had departed for their home, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Langshawe still sat at their hearth. , 

“]T forgive you, Joseph, this time, but never tell mea fib again,” — 
said the pretty Mrs. Langshawe. ‘“ Moreover, if you must play, pro- 
mise me not to win of Bridgeman. His wife found out his loss in the 
oddest way: he had taken out fifty pounds to pay a bill, and returned 
home—how she discovered that I can't tell—with less than half the 
money’ the bill, however, was not paid, for ’twas called for before he 
was up.” (The truth is that Bridgeman had not taken the note with 
him, but replaced it in his desk.) ‘“ When she heard that he had 
played with you, knowing that you always won, she of course concluded 
that you had the money. And how naughty of you to tell me such a 
tale about a sovereign, and but I have promised not to scold you ;” 
and Mrs. Langshawe patted the blushing cheek of Joseph. 

“ She’s a very violent woman, Mrs. Bridgeman,” said Langshawe. 

“ Very: I was quite surprised at her passion—besides, it showed an 
avarice that—oh, Joseph! I wouldn’t have had you keep those winnings 
for any consideration.” 

“Keep them! Why—eh?—Mrs. Bridgeman seemed suddenly in 
excellent spirits—you never returned the money—you———” 

“ Not exactly the money, Joseph,” said Mrs. Langshawe, who smiled 
with some meaning. 

; Mr. Langshawe gaped, stared, and said, ‘* Not exactly money—what 
then ?”” 

* Oh! I hit upon an excellent plan, You know my diamond drops, 
that I bought out of your winnings ?”’ 

* Thirty guineas !"’ cried Joseph Langshawe, turning a little pale. 

“ Mrs. Bridgeman was alwaysadmiringthem. So to-day, whilst you 
and her husband were alone, after a little persuasion, I induced Mrs. 
Bridgeman—to accept them.”’ 

* You did, Mary ?” 

“T did, Joseph!” said Mrs. Langshawe, delighted at her dexterity. 

* Your diamond drops !”’ cried Langshawe. 

* And as they cost thirty guineas, and as last night you took less than 
five-and-twenty of Bridgeman, why, his wife having the diamonds, you 
may now be said to have won less than nothing,” said Mrs. Langshawe. 

** Much less,” groaned Joseph. 





We believe, though we cannot vouch for him, that from that time 
Langshawe forswore cards. Of this, however, we are certain; if he did 
psy: Mrs. Langshawe was never again perplexed with her—* has- 

and’s winnings.” 
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A NIGHT ON THE TABLE MOUNTAIN, 


Iw the month of April, 18—, I was lounging phan: Good 
Hope, reposing myself after a very unpleasant three months’ voyage, 
and waiting to take the command of the good ship the ——, then daily 
expected in the harbour. I had made the acquaintance of some plea- 
sant people in Cape Town, and what with visiting, riding, driving, 
shooting, ing, and parties of pleasure, time jogged on y 

h. We sailors, however, are seldom happy long in one spot, and 
I was beginning to feel the tedium vite, and to look often and wistfully 
upon the blue waves of my native element as they rolled and a 80 
temptingly beneath the serene sun of these balmy latitudes. Moreover, 
it was long since I had seen England, and there were soft cheeks there 
which I longed to press, bright eyes I wished to gaze into, and honest 
kindly hands I yearned to grasp again. In this frame of mind any- 
thing in the shape of novelty or excitement was acceptable, and a propo- 
sition, made by a gentleman with whom I was intimate, that we should 
make up a party toexplore the Table Mountain, came very opportunely 
to kill the ennud of at least a day. 

It is well known that this mountain takes its name from its remark- 
able shape, the summit presenting a flat surface like that ofa table. On 
two sides the mountain is perpendicular, and perfectly inaccessible: at 
what may be termed the back, or the side farthest from Cape Town, 
there is a circuitous road by which the summit may be gained on horse- 
back, and, on the side fronting the bay, there is a rugged ravine, thickly 
lined by the shrubs peculiar to the climate—the sugar-trees, silver 
bushes, &c. This last was the route chosen by our party. We mus- 
tered sixteen in all—some of whom were ladies—and we were attended 
by three black fellows, or coolies, as they are called atthe Cape as well as 
in India, who carried our provisions in baskets slung on their shoulders 
by bamboos. We had laid ina good stock of ham, beef, bread, coffee, 
wine, brandy, &c., and were likewise provided with a huge copper kettle. 
Several of the gentlemen carried guns, and telescopes were of course not 
omitted. 

We began the ascent at 3 a.m., and two hours’ rough walking brought 
us to what may be termed the summit of the base. there is a fine 
waterfall, and a cottage, called the half-way house, in which resides a 
respectable Hottentot, luxuriating in a state of polygamy with no fewer 
than three frows. We paid our respects to this interesting family, and 
paused to admire the grandeur of the rising sun, throwing his rays upon 
the mountains of Blue Berg and Hottentot Holland on the opposite 
side of the bay, and producing effects of colour, light, and shade, far too 

ificent for me to attempt to describe. Proceeding a little farther 
we fell in with a flock of fine pigeons, some of which we did inconti- 
nently shoot, without the ceremony of stopping to conjecture whether 
they might or might not be the property of the unfortunate Hottentot 
we had left behind in his cottage. After bagging our game, however, 
one of the party started a surmise to that effect, but the ladies put our 
remorseful scruples immediately to flight, by deciding that, even if the 
birds were the property of the individual aforesaid, he richly merited to 
lose them, as some slight visitation for the enormity of his conduct in 
appropriating more than one wife to himself. Justified then by such 
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indispu table authority, we contentedly added the pigeons to our stock of 
ions, and went on. Our lager now weeds. serious. A little 
past the Hottentot’s hut the mountain assumes a more rugged and preci- 

itous character ; the ascent becomes nearly ny me ome. and the path, 
if such it may be called, is strewn with rocks, loose stones, and various 
impediments which it is no easy matter to surmount. We pushed on 
for two hours more, alternately scrambling, climbing, creeping, and 
sliding, to the great dismay of the ladies, and of the more timid among 
the masculine members of our party, and to the amusement of those who 
wére blessed with tougher nerves and stronger muscles. We arrived at 
last at a niche, or orifice, for it is not of importance enough to’ be desi 
nated a cave, called by the natives “* The Oven ;” and here, while he 
ladies and some others paused to rest awhile under the shade of an over- 
hanging rock, I joined the more robust of my companions in a chase after 
rock rabbits, which abounded near this spot, and several of which we 
brought down with our fowling-pieces, and deposited in the capacious 
baskets which formed our temporary larder. 

We soon resumed our journey, and the ascent became now so precipi- 
tous, and, indeed, perpendicular, that, after the gentlemen had by climb- 
ing gained the tops of the beetling crags, they were obliged to haul up 
the ladies by means of shawls, handkerchiefs, &c., tied round their waists, 
somewhat after the fashion by which the gentler sex is hoisted up the 
side of a lofty ship. As one or two of the fair ones, be it spoken with 
all due respect, hae did not weigh less than ten or eleven stones, 
our labour was not of the lightest ; more particularly as they deemed it 
incumbent upon them either to giggle or scream through the entire pro- 
tess, according to the orthodox custom of all ladies placed in a novel 
situation. Most of the party now began to get tired, and to declare that 
the top of the mountain receded as we advanced up the ravine. A little 
more labour and perseverance, however, brought us within a few yards 
of the summit and, anxious as we all were to gain it, we could not for- 
bear pausing awhile to look at some of the numerous names which are 
here inscribed upon the wall of rock on either side of the ravine. Here 
were recorded all possible varieties of appellation, family and baptismal, 
belonging to almost every European nation, from those so familiar to our 
ears, appertaining to the innumerable tribes of Smiths, Jacksons, and 
Thompsons, to the unpronounceable patronymics of some worthy deni- 
zens of Amsterdam, or of the colder regions of the Autocrat. Here, too, 
Carved or painted with greater care than the rest, were Marys, Julias, 
Rosas, andl Isabellas, inscribed by lovers who had borne the images of 
their mistresses in their hearts, and stamped their names in these wild 
solitudes in characters which would probably endure longer than the 
ephemeral beings whose hands had so fondly traced them. Here, also, 
might occasionally be seen a couplet, an apophthegm, or a sentiment, 
rudely written, and half obliterated, but which some of the unfrequent 
passengers in the wilderness endeavour to decipher with » ter 
avidity than that with which a new novel is seized and devoured by the 
fashionable subscribers to a circulating library in Paris or London. 
And here I recognised two names, familiar “wr dear to me, of two of 
my playfellows, schoolmates, and ome neg of maturer years, who, 
some ten years before, had sought their fortunes in the East, and, 
touching at the Cape, had left this faint record of their presence. I 
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shall not attempt to describe the emotions that seized me, the flood of 
old,and most dear associations that rushed thick upon my heart during 
the little space I remained abstracted and behind my companions. 
* In that moment, o'er my soul 
Winters of mem’ry seemed to, roll :” 

and, as I gazed upon the characters traced by the familiar friends of 
gone years, there were pictured before me on the rough wall of rock, 
vividly as iv the am mirror in the fable, my childhood’s home, the 
scenes of youth, and the parting with the two whose names had called 
up these reminiscences, and whom, in the world’s jostle, | may never 
meet again. I saw the faces of other days; and the voices of my 
companions who had preceded me in the mountain-path echoed in my 
ear.as the voices heard in past times—the voices of the absent and the 
dead. I was moved, and | confess it, willingly ; for why should a man 
be ashamed of those moments, few and far between in a stirring life, 
when the mother’s part in his nature subdues for a while by its gentle 
influence his sterner and prouder attributes? How long my reverie 
might have lasted I know not, but I was awakened from it by a loud 
shouting of my name. I shouldered my gun and started forward to 
join the party, though at the time scarcely in a fitting mood for par- 
taking its festivity. 

It was now about six hours from the time of commencing the ascent 
of the mountain, and our party had arrived at the end of the ravine of 
rocks and emerged upon the broad flat table-land of the summit, which 
is covered with a fine green turf. Most of the party being sufficiently 
tired threw themselves down upon ‘* Nature’s carpet,’ as it was 
poetically designated by one of the young ladies, and here, after a few 
minutes’ breathing space, it was unanimously agreed we should in- 
vestigate our larder. Accordingly the ladies set themselves to unpack 
the stores and arrange them on a table-cloth spread on the grass; 
some of the gentlemen, shouldering the big kettle, went in search of 
water, whilst others were busily engaged with corkscrews and bottles ; 
and meanwhile the coolies were occupied in constructing a primitive 
fire place with square stones, and in collecting fuel from the low brush- 
a which grew in large quantities near the spot. For myself, I 
joined the water party, and, in a few minutes, we fell in with a beauti- 
ful miniature cataract, falling from a height of about thirty-six inches 
into a pool or basin six feet in circumference. While the kettle was 
boiling we manufactured a rude gridiron out of forked green sticks and 
ramrods, on which we broiled steaks and rashers of ham; and, I will 
venture to assert that no alderman at a civic feed in Guildhall ever 
devoured his luxurious viands with so keen a relish as that with which 
we discussed our simple fare on the summit of the Table Mountain. 
It was well for the ladies that Lord Byron was not of the party; for 
it is certain that the dexterity with which they caused ham and beef 
to disappear would have irrevocably confirmed his fastidious Lordship 
in his oly horror of seeing women eat. 

Our breakfast concluded, we of the masculine gender betook our- 
selves to cheroots, whilst the ladies amused themselves by washing the 
cups and plates in a natural basin hollowed in the rock. We then 
proceeded to explore the Table Land, leaving instructions to our coolies 
to prepare dinner against our return. And I wish I could present 
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to the untravelled reader a vivid idea of the bird’s-eye view of the sur- 
rounding ‘country, which we enjoyed in all its perfection, elevated ‘as 
we were'3588 feet above the level of the sea. Standing on ‘the'¢ 

of the: summit, and looking northward and eastward, we’ beheld: 
towering mountains of Blue Berg’ and Hottentot Holland—some of 
them not less than sixty or seventy miles off—and the dim outline of 
others in the background, much farther distant. The loftiest of these 
mountains, even though the summer had scaréely faded, were covered 
with snow; and between them were frequent patches of sand, which, 
by contrast with the verdure of the cultivated regions, imparted a most 
dheasines effect to the entire scene. At our feet was stretched Ca 
Town—which is the most regularly built L ever saw—whilst the bay 
slumbered in a dead calm, its glassy surface only disturbed by the oars 
of the boats employed in conveying the cargoes to and from the nume- 
rous ships of all descriptions loading and discharging at the anch 
Looking again to the northward and westward we saw the telegraph 
station on the Lion’s Rump, overhanging Green Point, a favourite 

for the rural residences of the good folks of the Cape. Near this was 
the racecourse, which, although the hour was so early, was thron 
with carriages and persons of various classes inspecting the training of 
the horses and other preparations for the races which were to take place 
_in the ensuing week. A little farther off was Roben island, seeming 
like a mere speck on the surface of the deep. Walking to the southern 
and eastern edge of the Table we beheld the broad expanse of False 
and Simon Bays, stretching inland from their seaward extremes of 
Hanglip, or False Cape, and the Cape Point itself, to the distance of 
fifteen or sixteen miles, and being in breadth at the widest part some 
twenty-five. The junction of the two bays is studded with several little 
islands, or rather rocks, which delight in the old-fashioned names of 
** Noah’s Ark,” the ‘Roman Rocks,”’ &c.; but I am disposed to think, 
that if either our patriarchal ancestor or the conquerors of the world 
ever paid these places a visit, their stay must have been very short, for 
the surf constantly dashing upon the islands creates in them a very 
atmosphere of spray. 

We gazed upon the glories of the scene with delight—on the part of 
some with awe, and of others with a rapture of admiration so intense, 
that “ the sense ached.”” None were unmoved; and, indeed, that man 
must have been possessed with a brutish insensibility, or, to say the 
least, with a very unenviable stoicism, who could not have felt, or, feel- 
ing, could have desired to suppress, the emotions of the heart on con- 
templating the sublime and stupendous creations with which we were 
surrounded. I never was, nor do I desire to be, a disciple of the cold 
nil admirari school. It may be a fine word in that cramped and un- 
natural philosophy which would reduce the intellectual powers of man 
to mere syllogistical dexterity, the manufacture of sophisms, and the 
deduction of absurd conclusions from academic propositions ; but it is a 
word that is a blight anda mildew upon the imagination, and withers 
up the poetry of the soul. But, avast! breakers ahead! I shall be 
upon a reef if I don’t clap my helm down, and brace round on t’other 
tack. I have been too long in a rough trade to talk about philosophy. 

I omitted to mention Simon's Town, and Musenberg Lake, with “‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd of Salisbury Plain’””—a house of entertainment on its 
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banks, which had often been our resting-place during country excursions 
—as being among the features of the view; but in truth itis utterly 
vain in me to attempt to convey even a v idea of the magnificence 
of the scenery around us. Let the reader call up imagination to his aid, 
fancy himself in our position, and Jament if an evil fate or an inert and 
spiritiess nature has, by confining him within the dull monotony of a 
particular locality, cooped him from a view of the varied beauties of this 
ious world. Not only is it the simple admiration of Nature’s gran- 
ox thet ctirethoconlel. hies who wanders into strange regions, but 
the associations, historical, poetical, or traditional, which _ ye fur- 
nishes as he progresses, and lends to each spot an interest and a charm. 
The impression of a tale of other times is always more vivid and forcible 
when we stand upon the very place which is recorded as the scene of 
ite action. Cape Point was beneath us; that point of land which, 
until the bold Vasco de Gama doubled it, had so long shut out the gor- 
geous East, and “ the wealth of Ormus and of Ind,’’ from the treasure- 
seeking and adventurous sons of Europe. What a chain of reflections 
is induced by this simple suggestion. Appropriately was this remark- 
able point christened “‘ The Cape of Good Hope,” if considered with 
relation to the peculiar anticipations indulged in by man on the pros- 
pect of discovering a new region ; although a question might rise in the 
minds of some philosophers as to how far the aguregate happiness and 
moral condition of mankind has been benefited by these discoveries, 
and the consequent colonization and extension of empire. But I am off 
the wind again !—To our pic-nic once more. 

Having spent as much time as we could afford in gazing at the dif- 
ferent points of view—though, had we remained for days, we could 
searce have “ gazed our fill’”—we turned our attention to the Table 
itself, which, as | have already said, is covered with grass: in many 
parts it is of a soft and swampy nature; and, in others, the soil is hard 
and stony, with quantities of heath aud brushwood. The surface is 
perfectly level; and in length from nearly south-east to north-west it is 
a mile anda half; and its breadth from south-west to north-east is a 
quarter of a mile. We wandered about for some time amused by the 
chatterings and gambols of sundry monkeys, who, however, did not 
deem it expedient to give us a chance for a shot at them; and search- 
ing, of course, very eagerly for Noah’s anchor, which tradition tells us 
that great diluvian navigator let go at this spot, when he sent forth the 
dove from the ark. 

We then returned to dine at the spot where we had breakfasted, and 
found that the coolies had roasted or baked the pigeons—call it which 

ou please, gentle reader, for the mode of preparation was this :—the 

irds were placed in one deep dish, and covered by another, and then 
deposited amidst fire within the area of four stones placed at right 
angles with one another. After our repast, wine and cheroots were pro- 
duced, and we hobbed and nobbed, and drank to old friends in Old 
England, cracked old jokes, and some new ones, told old stories, and 
manufactured others :—then the ladies sang, and one of the young men 

“ Breathed in his flute sad airs, so wild and slow.” 

In short, we were happy. The cares of life were left for a while in the 
world beneath us; sorrows were forgotten, rude passions hushed, and 
our hearts were filled only with the joyousness, the amenities, and the 
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. charities of human nature. Time, however, warned us to depart, unless 
y we would be overtaken by darkness in our rough and es descent ; 
7 and wishing, somewhat umptuously, that, as in the ys of Joshua, 
> the sun would stand still, we were reluctantly commencing prepa 
1 tions, when, lo! to our dismay, “ the Devil’s table-cloth’”” was suddenly 
spread, which cut off all chance of a retreat for some time at least. 
6 To some persons an explanation of this phenomenon may be neces- 
, “ The Devil’s table-cloth,” as it is called at the Cape, is nothing 
t more than a white fog, or cloud, which covers the whole summit, or 
. Table Land, sometimes extending half-way down its sides, and en 
" ing it in a vapour so dense, that the hand can scarcely be discerned if 
e held at arm’s-length before the face. The most untravelled reader need 
f scarcely be told that if he treads gingerly in a dirty London fog, along 
smooth-flagged pavements, and through streets with which he is fami- 
, liar as with his hearth-rug ; if he ber cautiously about, and anxiously 
- listens for a quarter of an hour before he ventures to cross from one side 
8 of the road to the other—that it is not quite pleasant for even a bold 
' cragsman to attempt the descent of a mountain in an atmosphere through 
h which he cannot see a yard beyond his nose; or, to usea sailor’s phrase, 
‘ which he might cut with his knife. 
e The south-east gale, of which the spreading of the devil's table-cloth 
d _ isthe precursor, now began to blow freshly, and we held an anxious 
s, consultation as to what was to: be done. ‘Terrible stories were told 
if anent persons who had been foolhardy enough to attempt the descent of 
the mountain under the same circumstances under which we were now 
- placed—of their having been dashed to atoms down the tremendous 
d precipices, or having found a dreadful and prayerless tomb in some of 
e the unplumbed fissures. After much talking, however, there seemed 
y but this terminus to our deliberations, viz.:-—that we must remain 
d where we were for the night, in bope that by morning his Satanic 
8 majesty would be pleased to withdraw the table-cloth with which he had 
18 80 unceremoniously and inauspiciously covered us. But the women, true 
a to the principles of their sex, argued the absolute impossibility of re- 
€ maining in such a situation all night, at the same time that they admitted 
rt the equally absolute impossibility of accomplishing the only alternative. 
- To satisfy the feminine portion of our sere I set out on a 
18 vovage of discovery, crawling cautiously on my hands and knees ; 
1e but, after traversing much ground with difficulty and trouble in that 
novel and uneasy posture, I could not succeed in making the mouth of 
d the ravine by which we had ascended. The difficulty now became to 
h rejoin my companions, and, having lost my bearings, I could not 
e have done so, had I not fired my gun as a signal, which being answered, 
n I accomplished are-union. Our only chance for comfort was now to find 
at a rock, the projection of which should shelter us from the south-easter. 
>» [ again set out on a crawling expedition, and, having fuund a favour- 
id able spot, I fired my gun as a direction to my friends, and presently the 
d whole party shuffled into port, hands and knees, the gentlemen of 
’ cuurse bales the way, and the ladies clinging somewhat ludicrously 
to the stern sheets of their male companions’ attire. We all nestled 
1e under the lee of the rock as comfortably as circumstances would admit, 


d and began to fumble for our provisions and culinary utensils. But 
e here the question arose how to procure water, and, bets else volun- 
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teering, poor Pill Garlick was obliged to set out as before, loaded with 
a huge kettle, as well as a gun. necessary “lement obtained, we 
boiled coffee, breiled ham, and fell to upon our supper. We would will- 
ingly have kept up a fire all night, but the gale grew too strong, and 
we were sompétel by the stern necessity of cold to pack together as 
closely as possible when “ addressing ourselves to repose,” and to 
pone the coolies at our feet, after the fashion of invalids’ hot-water 
bottles. Few of the party slept except myself, and one or two others, 
who had been too much beaten by the elements, and too well accus- 
tomed to be rocked into slumber by wild winds and waves, to heed a 
lodging on a mountain-top. I slept soundly about a watch or more, 
much to the envy of the slengtedh shiverers; and at dawn I started up 
on the look-out. I found the wind had lulled, and the clouds were fast 


dispersing. 

i anatee hour I roused some who at last had dozed off, and the fog 
by that time having entirely cleared, we all walked to the edge to see 
the sun rise—a sight, the glories of which few, comparatively, have 
had an opportunity of contemplating from so elevated a situation. And 
here let me observe that, although in passing through the different 
grades of the service to which I belong, from a boy on board a West- 
Indiaman to at last master of an Eastern-going craft (or, as Jack 
terms them, South-Spainers), I have seen the same sun rise some 
hundreds, ay, thousands of times, and in almost every description of 
place —though I have seen it tinging the foliage of the mighty forests 
of Gucatan, and the deep bush of New South Wales—though I have 
seen its first rays reflected in all the colours of the rainbow on vast 
islands of ice in the Antarctic circle—and though, on one memorable 
occasion, [ hailed its opening beams with grateful gladness, when they 
dispersed a night of hurricane and storms, and my ship lay dismantled, 
and nearly a powerless wreck, the crew exhausted with working at the 
pes and when welcome light and genial warmth, together with the 

nowledge of the gale having abated, imparted to us all that confidence 
which is the British sailor’s right—although, I say, I have seen that 
sun rise so often, and under such varied circumstances, never do I 
remember to have seen it rise with greater grandeur than from the sum- 
mit of Table Mountain. 

Having feasted our souls with this sublime spectacle, we ministered 
to the wants of the body bya plentiful breakfast, and about noon we 
commenced the descent, rendered ludicrous enough by various tumblings 
and sprawlings on the part of the more inexpert mountaineers. We 
arrived at the “ Oven’”’ about three o’clock, and dined; after which, to 
wile away the hour of digestion, we set up our empty bottles as marks 
for our mfles and fowling-pieces. We did not forget to visit our friend 
the Hottentot, but the women marched indignantly on, absolutely 
refusing to countenance by their presence so improper a person. About 
eight in the evening we arrived in Cape Town, much to the joy of our 
fnends there, whose fears for our safety had been excited by observing 
the summit cf the mountain enveloped in the table-cloth. After a good 
supper we turned in for the night, heartily tired, but certainly well 
pleased with our two days’ frolic. BLvesacket. 
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SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES.—-NO,: V1. 


Taz Two Degaras. 


1,—The Death of Sigurd, the Earl of Northumberland. 


The Earl lay on his purple bed, 
Faint and heavy was his head, 
Where the snows of age were shed— 

Heavy on his pillow. 
Never more when seas are dark 
Will Earl Sigurd guide his bark 

hro’ the dashing billow. 

Never from that bed of pain 
Will the warrior rise again, 


Yes, he will arise :—e’en now 
Red he flushes to the brow ; 
Like the light before his prow 
Is the dark eye’s gleaming. 
No: it never shall be said 
Sigurd died within his bed 
With its curtains streaming— 
Whose sole curtain wont to be 
Banners red with victory. 


Lift me up, the sea-king said— 
At the word his sons obey’d, 
And the old man was convey’d 
Where the sea was sounding. 
At his ancient castle gate, 
Death's dark coming to await, 
With his knights surrounding, 
Morn was reddening in the sky, 
As the Earl came forth to die. 


In a carved oaken chair, 
Carved with carving quaint and rare— 
Faces stran of arlands fair— 
s the chieftain seated, 

As when at some festival 
In his high ancestral hall 

Bards his deeds repeated. 
And there was no loftier song, 
Than what bore his name along. 


Round him swept his mantle red, 
Like a chief apparalled, 
With his helmet on his head— 
With its white plumes flying. 
At his side the sheathed brand, 
And the spear in his right hand— 
Mid the dead and dying. 
Where the battle raged the worst, 
Ever was that right hand first. 


He—the tamer of the wild— 
Who invincible was styled, 
Now is feeble as a chi 


By its mother sleeping ; 
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But the mind is unsubdued— 
Fearless is the warrior’s mood, 
While his eyes are keeping 
This last vigil and lone, 
That his spirit may be known. 
As a ship cuts through the froth 
Shining comes the morning forth, 
From his own ancestral north, 
While each rosy vapour 
Kindles beautiful and bright, 
With an evanescent light : 
But the human taper 
Hath an even briefer ray : 
Strange, oh life, is thy decay ! 
Haughtily his castle stands 
On a rock amid the sands, 
Where the waves in gather'd bands 
Day by day are dashing. 
Never is the sounding shore 
Still with their eternal roar, 
And their strife is flashing 
To the noontide’s azure light, 
And the stars that watch at night. 


Sigurd’s look is on the foam 
here his childhood wont to raam— 
For the sea has been his home 
From his earliest hours— 
Gathering the echoing shells, 
Where the future tempest dwells, 
As some gather flowers ; 
Trembling when a rosy boy 
With a flerce and eager joy. 
Many things long since forgot 
In a hard and hurried lot 
Now arise—they trouble not 
) He, the stately hearted : 
But he saw a blue-eyed maid, 
Long since "mid the long grass laid, 
And true friends departed. 
Tears that stand in that dark eye 
Only may the sea-breeze dry. 
Longer do the shadows fall 
Of his castle's armed wall, 
Yet the old man sits, while all 
Stand behind him weeping : 
But behind they stand, for he 
Would not brook man’s tears to see. 
One fair child is sleeping— 
To his grandsire’s feet he crept, 
Weeping silent till he slept. 
Heavily beneath his mail 
Seems Earl Sigurd’s breath to fail, 
And his pale cheek is more pale, 
And his hand less steady. 
Crimson are the sky and surge, 
Stars are on th’ horizon’s . 
Night and Death are ready ! 
Down in ocean the sun, 
And Earl Sigurda’s life is done! 
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; Il.—The Death of Camoens. 


Pale comes the moonlight thro’ the lattice gleaming, 
Narrow is the lattice, scanty is the ray, 
Yet on its white wings the f nt dews are streaming— 
Dews—oh how sweet after August's sultry day ! 
Narrow is the lattice—oh let night's darkness cover 
Chamber so wretched from any careless eye— 
Over yon pallet whatever shadows hover, 
They are less dark than the shadow drawing nigh— . 
Death it is thy shadow 
Let the weary one now die! 


Beautiful, how beautiful !—the heavy eyes now closing 
Only with the weight of the moonlight’s soothing smile— 
Or do they recall another hour’s reposing, 
When the myrtle and the moonlight were comrades the while ? 
Yes ; for, while memory languidly is fetchin 
Her treasures from the depths which they bere lain among, 
A fragile hand—how thin—how weak—is sadly sketching 
Figures and fancies that cell's white walls along. 
On the lip there is a murmur— 
It is the swan’s last song. 


Dark order of St. Dominick! thy shelter to the weary 
Is like thy rule—cold, stern, unpitying in its aid ; 
Cold is general charity, lorn the cell and dreary— 
Yet there the way-worn wretched one may rest the dying head ; 
Who would remember him—ah, who does remember— 
He the ill-fated, yet the young and gifted one? 
Grief and toil have quench’d life’s once aspiring ember : 
High heaven may have pity—but man for man has none! 
Close thine eyes, Camoens; 
Life’s task is nearly done, 


Feebly his hand upon the wall is tracing 
One lovely face and one face alone, 
E’en the coming hour—other memories effacing— 
Leaves that as fresh as when it first was known ; 
Faintly he traces with white and wasted fingers 
What was once so lovely—what is still so dear : 
Life's latest look—like its earliest one yet lingers 
On the large soft eyes that seem to meet him here ; 
Love's ethereal vision 
Is not of Earth’s dim sphere ! 


Large, soft, and dark, the eyes where he has blended 
So much of the soul are somewhat like his own ; 
So in their youth the auburn hair descended, 
Such the sad sweet smile to either red lip known. 
Like were they in beauty, so the heart’s light trembled 
On the flushing cheek and in the kindling eye ; 
Yet more clearly like—the inward world resembled— 
In its sweet communion—the tender and the high ; 
Our cold world is cruel 
To rend so sweet a tie. 


Thro’ a weary world-path known to care and sorrow, 
Still was her influence o’er his being cast ; 

She was the hope that whispered of to-morrow, 
She was the memory music of the past— 

n2 
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She was in his numbers —when these numbers breathing 
Of his country’s glory—made it glorious more— 
To its southern long harmony bequeathing, 
Haunting every wild wave dashing on its shore. 
Ay, the poet's music 
Is lovely as of yore. 


Dream not that the love which haunts the 's spirit 
Is the common passion that sweetens daily earth : 
From a world ethereal its nature must inherit 
All the high imaginings that crowded round its birth ; 
From the pure, pale stars, amid their midnight watches, 
It asks for inspiration lofty and divine ; 
From the small wild flowers amid the woods it catches 
Charms, round the careless and the usual path to shine. 
Such is the poet's passion— 
Such, Camoens, was thine. 
Flinging far below him each meaner thought that cumbers 
ishes born of wants, he lighted up life's dream 
With the kindling light that warms the poet’s numbers— 
Yet are they sung by the Tajo’s sunny stream. 
Still was his country the theme of his inspiring, 
How her bold vessels first swept the southern seas— 
Still was her praise the meed of his desiring, 
While telling how her heroes met the fierce and mighty breeze. 
The past and its sea triumphs— 
His dreams were fill'd with these. 


How was he rewarded ?—how are such rewarded ? 


Those who thus lavish their inward wealth in vain ? 
Only one doom for the poet is recorded — 
A present that must buy the future with its pain. 
Long, long away, toss'd on the Indian billow, 
Dream'‘d he sweet — for his lady and his land ; 
is 


Pale and wan he lies on his last neglected pillow— 
None are near to minister with soft and soothing hand. 
There let the poet perish— 
So hath perish’d all his band. 


Heavily, heavily his large black eyes are closing 
On the —_ t loveliness they are too faint to know ; 
O’er that pale high forehead a shadow is reposing— 
Peace to the weary heart that languid beats below ! 
From that sweet lip its old songs are de : 
Take, ye wild winds, what it wont to breathe of yore— 
There he is dying deserted, broken-hearted, 
Like a broken lute which no music wanders o'er. 
Farewell to Camoens! 
The swan will sing no more, 


Yet not for this in the spirit's faith I falter, 
Heavy though the doom be—yet glorious is the meed. 
Let the life be laid upon the fated altar— 
It is but the sacrifice of an eternal creed. 
Never yet was song breathed in this high believing, 
But, like a star, it hath floated down time’s wave ; 
While what lofty praises and tender grieving, 
And what noble hopes, come to sanctify and save ! 
Even such the glory, 
Camoens, by thy grave ! 
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ANCIENT DAYS.—NO. 11.* 
BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, AUTHOR OF “* NOURMAHAL,” &c, 


To — persons, at the first blush, the dancing of David before the 
ark, as well as the recommendation of the psalmist, “ Let them praise 
His name in the dance,”’ have appeared scarcely reconcilable with the 
sclemnity of religion. The Theban paintings, however, abound in 
representations of such performances in honour of the gods. Nor do 
the figures, steps, or gesticulations differ in any manner from those 
observable in dances of mere amusement. Our countrymen have often, 
to my knowledge, been shocked at witnessing on the eve and early morning 
of Christmas-day at Madrid groups of the lower orders going round from 
church to church, and dancing immediately within the principal en- 
trance to the sound of the guitar and tambourine. Such a custom has 
been always looked upon by Englishmen as a superstition and an out- 
rage upon every feeling of decorum, Nevertheless we now perceive 
that it is nothing more than the continuance of one of the most ancient 
usages known to the Egyptians, and from them doubtless borrowed by 
the Hebrews. 

It is not improbable that the silver cup belonging to Joseph, and 
found in Benjamin’s sack, from which the viceroy not only drank at 
his meals but also “ divined,”” was a vessel elegantly formed and richly 
ornamented. We have been hitherto pos 2m to ascribe to the 
genius of the Greeks the beautiful shapes and designs by which their 
vases are distinguished. Indeed, the Greeks—a peculiarly vain, though 
highly-gifted people—have seldom failed to assume to themselves or to 
their gods, the merit of every invention that serves to lend a grace to 
those arts, in the practice of which they excelled all other nations. But 
the tombs and temples of the Thebaid render the veracity of the Greeks 
extremely questionable upon all such matters. We have here repre- 
sentations of vessels in gold, silver, bronze, alabaster, glass, and porce- 
lain, often ornamented with precious stones, and exhibiting a great 
variety of the most beautiful forms, such as artists even of the: present 
day might fail to emulate. The gold and silver cups were often en- 
graved. The bronze vases which have been found in the tombs are 
remarkable for their elegant finish, their high polish, and their sonorous 
tones, evincing great skill in the composition of metals, The earthen- 
ware vases of Thebes are manifestly the models of those which were 
subsequently manufactured by the Greek, the Tuscan, and Roman 
artists. 

It is impossible not to admire the style in which many of the Egyp- 
tians vases are ornamented. Some are embellished with the heads of 
animals, a horn springing from the head of each and gracefully curving 
80 as to present two handles. Some have for handles the whole figure 
of the cat, the fox, or the ibex. Others are covered by the heads of 
men, birds, or horses, and sometimes by that of Typhon (the evil deity), 
whose aspect is truly Gorgonic. In others, again, we have the proto- 
types of our modern silver cream-jugs. There have been also found at 

hebes glass bottles, the neck rather more elongated than those now in 
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use; small pots of alabaster, and porcelain, and other materials, for 
holding ointment ; boxes of sycamore or ebony-wood and ivory for ¢on- 
taining cosmetics, carved in relief and in various fashions, sometimes 
exhibiting the lotus, sometimes a gazelle or a goose, sometimes the full 
figure of a female playing the guitar, sometimes fishes and fanciful 
devices of the most beautiful design. Bottles of terra cotta are met 
with in great abundance, as are also skins for holding water and wine, 
such as we find still in use in Greece and amongst the muleteers of 
Spain. 

rit is supposed that mutton was forbidden to the ancient Egyptians ; 
at least we never discover any traces of that species of food amongst 
the paintings representing their culinary operations—operations, by the 
way, which appear to have been carried to the highest degrees of luxury. 
Beef and goose seem to have been the staple articles af a good dinner, 
to which, at the tables of the rich, kid, wild goat, ducks, widgeons, quails, 
fish of various kinds, and an endless succession of vegetables, were 
added. The longing recollections of the Israelites have indeed celebrated 
the “ flesh-pots” of Egypt. 

Complete pictures of the kitchens are seen in several of the tombs; 
we have the whole process before us. The ox is slaughtered, divided 
into joints, some tor roasting, some for boiling in a large caldron 
placed on a tripod over the fire. We behold one of the cook’s assistants 
stirring up the fire with a poker; another, blowing it with bellows 
worked by the feet; a third, skimming from the surface of the water 
the oily particles; a fourth, moving about the ingredients of the caldron 
with a large fork; a fifth, pounding salt or pepper ; while others appear 
to be engaged in the confectionary department, sifting and mixing flour, 
kneading paste, spreading it out and rolling it, forming it into various 
pron ty of animals, biscuits, cakes, and rolls, over which were sprinkled 

of the sesamum and caraway. Cakes and puddings, mixed 
with fruit, are also observable in process of formation; we may trace 
them to the baker, and afterwards to the shelves upon which they are 
deposited until required for use. The ovens were heated with fagots of 
wood. Wood was also used for boiling the caldrons, but charcoal for 
roasting; the charcoal appears to have been contained in a round pan, 
with raised sides perforated. A spit seems to be passed through the 
froose intended for roasting ; a slave holds in his right hand one end of. 
the spit, and turns the animal from time to time over the fire, while with 
= left hand he waves a fan for the purpose of keeping the charcoal 
ight. 
inner was served on a round table without a cloth ; near the dishes 
were placed loaves of wheaten bread, not unlike those of the present 
day ; the quests sat around on chairs ; slaves presented wine in goblets, 
and at the same time napkins to wipe the lips after drinking: changes 
were made by removing the table with all the dishes upon it, and sub- 
stituting for it another fully burthened with the second course. The 
viands seem to have been separated by knives in the kitchen, and to 
have been taken from the dishes with the finger, or occasionally with 
spoons ; the latter were —— of ivory, bone, wood, bronze, and 
other metals, often beautifully ornamented : the dessert usually consisted 
of dates, figs, and grapes. 
The reader has probably observed often in the streets of London, or 
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at races or fairs in the eountry, the feats of those jugglers who throw 
up in the air a number of balls successively, and, catching each as it 
descends, keep up the rotation for several minutes without missing a single 
ball. We have in the Beni Hassan grottoes the exact representation of 
a similar feat; the player, who appears to be a woman, has her arms 
crossed on her breast, and is playing with four balls, her eye fixed on a 
point of the circumference of the oval orbit through which she impels 
them. Near her is another figure amusing herself with three balls which: 
are flung up perpendicularly. Another game with balls is figured at Beni 
Hassan, which, though practised by the Greeks, does not seem to have 
found its way down to our times ; it appears to have been performed 
four females ; two are mounted on the backs of their companions, a 
are supposed to have preserved their positions as ong as they succeeded 
in keeping up a ball which they tossed from one to the other; whoever 
missed first resigned her place to the person on whose back she rode, 
and so the game went on until all parties were tired. 

We have also at Beni Hassan figures of females engaged in tumbling. 
Tn the Theban frescoes men are seen playing at “ odd and even,” and 
at the game of Mora, in which one party, suddenly stretching out his 
fingers, asks the other to sum up the number in a moment. Both at 
Beni Hassan and Thebes several figures are seen engaged in the game 
of draughts; the players sat on chairs on the ground; the table was 
elevated between them, and the pieces, or men, as they are usually 
called, were an inch or more in height, formed of hard wood, one set 
being painted black, the other red or white. Monarchs are seen 
playing at this game with the favourites of their harem. Dice also, 
such as we use at the present day, with six sides, formed of bone or 
ivory, the units consisting of small circles with dots in the centre, have 
been found amongst the antiquities of Egypt. One of the oldest of the 
Egyptian mythological fables represents Mercury playing at dice with 
the Moon, and winning from her the five days of the epact necessary to 
constitute the year of 365 days. 

It is unnecessary to wah. how universal is the admiration of chil- 
dren for dolls. From the very first moment when er | become capable 
of noticing any object, they prefer a little figure with ruddy face, and 
blue eyes, and flaxen hair, whether dressed or not dressed, to any other 
toy that can be presented for their choice. The gaily-spangled frock, 
the blue sash, the red shoes have their attractions; but it is the little 
face that is really loved and cherished with all imaginable fondness. 
Often have I seen the miniature imitation of the human face divine 
kissed with rapture, when scarcely an arm or a leg remained, the nose 
being, moreover, fractured beyond all hope of recovery, and the once 
sparkling eyes no longer to be seen. The smallest token of identity was 
still sufficient to preserve the charm which the tiny nurseling once exer- 
cised over the heart of its mistress. In one of the cases (Z) in the new 
Egyptian room of the Museum, as has been already intimated, there are 
two or three specimens of dolls, one of them painted like a chess-hoard, 
which show that the attachment of children to toys of this description 
has existed, one may say, through all ages. Besides these specimens 
others haye been found in that store-house of many wo 80 Con- 
structed that the limbs may be made to move by pulling a . In 
the museum at Leyden there are two Egyptian toys, one the representa- 
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tion of a man washing or kneading dough, the operation being carried 
on by means of a cord which draws him back, an a spring which urges 
him forward. There is also in that collection the igure of a shark, 
which opens and shuts its mouth in obedience to a similar process—cal- 
culated, like our modern imitative monsters, to beguile the little mourners 
of their tears. 

It is not long since Lord Stanley amused the House of Commons by 
his minute and accurate account of the celebrated ape 2 of deception, 
called, in the language of conjurors, the “thimble rig ”—a process 
which still preserves its place amongst the modes practised by the rogues 
who preside over the tables at Epsom and Doncaster, for extracting 
money from the green rustics or the greener cockneys, notwithstanding 
all the activity of the new police. Very few of Lord Stanley’s audience 
probably happened to know that “ thimble rig’’ flourished upwards of 
three thousand years ago in Egypt. A complete representation of the 
game may be seen in the work of Professor Rosellini. 

Sir Walter Scott, both in his prose and poetic fictions, has shown a 
strong predilection for dwarfs and deformed imps, whom he exhibits as 
mem of aristocratic establishments of the olden time. Indeed, the 
custom of having perrons of that description, many of whom were 
capable of amusing an idle household by their wit and buffuonery, attached 
to the baronial residence, appears to have prevailed very generally through- 
out Europe in the middle ages. Strange to say, even this custom appears 
to have come down from the usages of the Egyptian grandees, who lived 
upwards of three thousand five hundred years before the northern bard 
raw the light! 

Wrestling, also, was then a well-known amusement amongst the lower 
orders, So was single stick—the right hand being protected by a basket, 
and a straight piece of wood being bound by straps on the left arm, 
which served as a shield to ward off the adversary’s blow. The feat of 
lifting a heavy weight with ove hand, and carrying it over the head, was, 
moreover, a common experiment for proving superior muscular power at 
the same remote period. 

I must confess that, as a true Tipperary man, I have often prided 
myself not a little upon the simplicity and efficacy of our well-known 
weapon, the “shilela.”” In some of the western and northern counties 
of Ireland the natives use a short stick in their combats, which are but 
ow imitation of the long patriarchal-looking staffs ‘wielded by the 
“boys”? of Eliogarty. The beauty of this instrument is, that it 
enables the party applying it, to single out an adversary in the crowd 
before him, at the distance of two or three yards, and to give him a hand- 
some blow on the crown of his head, which, without damaging the skull, 
reduces the brain for a quarter of an hour or so to a state of con- 
siderable astonishment. Often have I seen, towards the close of a fair, 
when all bargains for the day were finished, a sort of public entertain- 
ment got up between the é/ite of different parishes, who, ranging them- 
selves under chosen leaders, approached each other, lifting in the air 
whole forests of these saplings. At a given signal down they went hori- 
zontally, and for a while few sounds were heard save those of the shi- 
lelas rattling one wpon the other, or upon heads or hats as the case might 
be. The mischief done after all was slight. When the excitement of 
the hour was over, the combatants often shook hands, and walked home- 
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wards her swearing eternal friendship. All these things I have 
been bere seca to believe peculiar to Munster. Ju then, of 
the mystification in which I was involved, when, looking at a from 
one 4 the tombs near the Pyramids, I discovered a number of men en- 
gaged in a regular row, and using as their only weapons the real genuine 
Tipperary shilela! It is called there the neboot, and it appears, that in 
those most “ olden times”? this weapon was often put into action ‘to 
decide village quarrels ! 

When travelling through Navarre and Biscay, I observed that the 
peasantry frequently carried long staffs of a similar description, upon 
one end of which, if the day were warm, they hung their cloaks, resting 
the staff on the right shoulder. But this did not surprise me, because it 
is well. known that the south-western shores of Ireland a a 
received at a remote period many emigrants from Biscay. The Spani 
cloak and the Spanish face may still be frequently seen in the county of 
Clare ; and, it is said that, in the dialect of the Irish language spoken 
there many Basque phrases v9 be distinguished. But I confess, I was 
not prepared to meet with the shilela in the land of the Pyramids, Hero- 
dotus tells us that the heads of the Egyptians were harder than those of 
other people: undoubtedly they required to be so, if it be true, as he 
states, that combats fought, d /a Ehogarty, were of constant occurrence 
amongst them. 

The saturnalia, in which the purifiers of our chimneys are permitted 
to indulge during the three first days of May, are understood to be as 
ancient in this country as any games known to the lower orders of our 
people. Jack, in his green bush, and his train of clowns with cocked 
hats and fantastic dresses, his female dancers and his drummers, have 
been familiar to our ancestors from time immemorial. The bush alone 
excepted, we have in the Egyptian frescoes representations of similar 
scenes. Groups of figures, adorned with ribands, fools’ caps (exactly like 
those worn by the clown in our pantomimes), and other extravagant arti- 
cles of costume, are seen dancing to the sound of a drum, and throwing 
themselves into the most ludicrous attitudes. Ambulant bands of this 
description appear to have gone about from village to village for the 
entertainment of the people. 

Among the sports of those remote ages the bull fight holds a conspicu- 
ous place, A Theban fresco gives a representation of a combat of this 
description, in which the Matadores appear to be as skilful and as 
courageous as those of Seville itself. Iustead of the long sword which 
the Spanish fighter plunges between the joints of the spinal column, just 
as the animal stoops to toss him on his horns, the Egyptien used a knife, 
with which he inflicted the fatal thrust, precisely as I have seen it exe- 
cuted in the amphitheatre of Madrid. At Beni Hassan there is a repre- 
sentation of bulls engaged in conflict witheach other. Greece or Rome, 
therefore, can no longer claim the original conception of this species of 
entertainment. 

Travellers in South America, particularly those who have galloped 
over the Pampas, have rendered us familiar with the use of the lasso, 
The Pampas may be described as a boundless desert, covered, however, 
not with sand, but with grass, upon which numerous herds of wild 
cattle may be seen grazing. When a peon (peasant) wishes to catch 
one of these oxen, he rides rapidly on his horse towards them, having in 
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his right hand a long rope loosely coiled up with noose at one end of 
it. As soon as he is within the rope’s length of the animal which he 
selects, he flings the noose with astonishing dexterity upon its horns, 
and then wheeling short round, he gallops away, holding the rope firmly 
in the bridle hand. ‘The shock brings the captive at once to the ground, 
and he is then easily mastered. 

Ninety-nine readers out of a hundred imagine the lasso to be peculiar 
to the Pampas, or at least to South America. They are exceedingly 
mistaken ; for at Beni Hassan may be seen representations of hunters 
catching wild animals with the noose precisely in the Pampa fashion, 
except that the Egyptians do not appear to have had the custom of riding 
when they used it. It would seem that they were generally on foot— 
that they lay in ambush for the animal; and when it was sufficiently 
near, they cast the noose upon a single horn, or round the neck, In 
this way they caught the ox, the ibex (wild goat), the gazelle, the stag, 
and even the hare. Amongst the sculptures of Thebes, the humped, or 
Indian ox, is boldly figured as one of the objects of the chase. 

Michael Kelly, of musical renown, and of a true Irish heart in all 
things relating to hospitality, was in the habit of occasionally indulging 
his choice friends with a dish of corned mutton. And a very delicious 
repast may be made from the ribs if carefully salted, and garnished with 
some ‘woe of fresh spring cabbage. The dish is very common in Ire- 
land. Mutton hams have also made their appearance sometimes at 
tables in this country; but a salted goose I have never seen, except in 
the Sister Isle, where the process, when successful, results in a viand fit 
for Olympus. I was under the flattering delusion that the credit of 
inventing this rare luxury belonged to my country, until the Theban 
oe undeceived me. More than three thousand years ago the 

“gyptian poulterers were accustomed to salt birds, and pot them too for 
the epicures of those days. No doubt, also, they had their “‘ Yorkshire 
pies,”” those noble combinations of all birds, which add so much to the 
matin ornaments of the Christmas sideboard. 

Nor were Isaak Waltons unknown in those early ages. Thebes and 
Beni Hassan abound with representations of gentlemen engaged in fish- 
ing for their amusement; sometimes in running brooks, sometimes in 
ponds constructed within theirown grounds. One angler appears seated 
in a chair, others are reclining on mats spread on the green turf, beneath 
a shady tree, wrapped, if we may judge from the expression of the coun- 
tenance, in one of those delicious reveries described by Isaak as amongst 
the pleasing consequences of his favourite occupation. The rod was 
short, and of one piece ; the line generally single, and furnished with a 
bronze hook. 

Some keener sportsmen used the spear with two barbed points. Em- 
barked in a boat of papyrus, they glided over the surface of the lake on 
the canal as gently as possible, so as not to disturb the fish lying beneath 
the broad leaves of the lotus. They plunged the instrument with one 
or both hands. Some appear to have used a spear, which they darted to 
a short distance, a line being fastened to it to prevent its being lost. 
This species of spear was occasionally furnished with feathers, like an 
arrow, to assist its flight. The end of the line was held in‘the hand, 
or wound upon a reel, It is a remarkable circumstance that the South 
Sea Islanders fish with winged spears nearly in the same manner. 
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The Egyptians had abundance of salt fish, which they cured much in 
the same way aswe do. The body was laid open with a knife from the 
head to the tail, being divided as far as the back bone, salted, and ex- 

to the sun todry. They had a rule somewhat analogous to our 
bit of eating salt fish on certain days in Lent. It was imposed upon 
them also by a religious ordinance, which enjoined that at a particular 

riod of the year every person (the priests alone excepted) should eat a 

ied fish before the door of his house. The quantity of this cheap pro- 
vision of nature supplied by the Nile, and transferred from it during the 
annual inundation to the internal canals and lakes, was in those remote . 
days, as it still is, immense. 

Pliny attributes the discovery of glass to some Pheenician mariners, 
who, having kindled a fire on the beach for the purpose of cooking, placed 
their utensils on blocks of nitre. The fire fused the nitre and the sand, 
and produced a vitrified substance, which subsequent improvements ren- 
dered eminently useful to mankind. The paintings of Beni Hassan 
demonstrate that thirty-five centuries ago the manufacture of glass, and 
the application of it to a great variety of purposes were well known to 
the ancient Egyptians. Those frescoes exhibit groups of glass-blowers 
fotming bottles of a greenish hue. The specimens of Egyptian phials in 
the British Museum, which have been found at Thebes, are by no means 
ungraceful. They have long necks, bulging out towards the bottom : 
when filled with any liquid, they would be much less easily subverted 
than the phials in common use amongst us. Bottles of a much larger 
size, capable of containing from one to two gallons, and covered with 
wicker-work, have been also found at Thebes. Mr. S. Rogers possesses 
an ancient Egyptian flask, enclosed in rushes of the papyrus, exactly like 
those in which the Florence oil is imported into this country. Pocket 
bottles, cased in leather, such as we use in travelling, or sporting on the 
moors, for containing white wine or eau-de-vie, are amongst the curious 
relics of those early times. 

But our astonishment is not a little increased, when we learn from 
those who have explored the Theban tombs, that they have found in 
some which had been previously unopened, several glass bottles of 
Chinese manufacture presenting inscriptions in that language! One of 
these may be seen in the British Museum, and another in the museum 
of Alnwick Castle. On three of these bottles the legend is—** The 
flower opens, and lo! another year.” They are of a manufacture much 
inferior to that of the porcelain of China, indicating that they were of a 
date anterior to the period at which the art was carried to so much per- 
fection in that country. These discoveries lead back the mind to 
of which we have hitherto had no conception. How were the bottles in 
question conveyed to Egypt? Did the latter country carry on a direct 
trade with China, or did it import articles of Chinese manufacture from 
India? If we suppose a trade existing between India, or China, and 
Egypt, three thousand five hundred years ago, to which of these nations 
is the precedence in civilization and in the arts to be awarded ? 

There are in the British Museum many Theban articles of glazed 
aa reg and glass ornaments, such as beads for chaplets or neck- 

aces, and many imitations in glass of precious stoves, It is clear from 
specimens and from the engravings on some of them, that the 
early Egyptian artists were acquainted with some instrument for cutting 
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glass, though we have no proof that they used the diamond for, this pur- 

. They also knew —- make casts in vitrified materials, and to 
counterfeit in glass the amethyst and the emerald with a degree of suc- 
cess that has been yet unequalled in any other country. Nor were they 
unpractised in the ingenious process by which the representation of a 
bird or a flower may be imprisoned within a piece of glass, so as to form 
part of its own substance. It would appear that they constructed the 
device from filaments or grains of coloured glass in the first mstance, 
put together in the Mosaic style, then covered with transparent lamine 
of glass, and all fused together with so much skill, that no joimings in 
any part of the work can even now be detected by the most powerful 
magnifier. 

Some years ago a Frenchman attempted to introduce a process of this 
kind into England. He incorporated coloured portraits or flowers with 
the bottoms of tumbler glasses, and sometimes with glass medallions 
which he affixed to the sides of decanters. Specimens of this kind of 
workmanship were often exhibited in the windows of Green’s warehouse, 
St. Paul’s at and may, I believe, be still seen at Pellatt’s 
manufactory, in Holland-street, Blackfriars’-road. But they failed to 
excite much attention: there was a want of finish about them, from the 
circumstance that the coloured material was porcelain painted in the 
usual manner, and afterwards inserted in the vitreous substance while 
the latter was in a state of fusion. Hence there was an opacity 
about the specimens which was fatal to their success. The Egyptians 
formed the whole of glass, and with such ingenuity that the device 
seemed as perfect on one side as on the other. Figures of birds were 
thus composed of extremely small filaments or cylinders of several inches 
in length; they were then cut through at intervals, and each portion so 
divided contained in itself a perfect copy of the bird. 

Everybody knows that it is by an operation of superfusion the glass 
pieces used in the Mosaics on the vaults of the domes in several of the 
churches at Venice and Rome, have been enabled to preserve their 
original colours and gilding for centuries with unimpaired lustre, I hap- 
pen to have in my possession, some of the gilt squares which contributed 
to constitute a beautiful Mosaic on one of the domes of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. I purchased them at the door of the mosque from 
a workman employed in clearing out the ruins of a dome, which was 
blown down by a tempest while I was sojourning in that capital. One 
side of a small diamond of glass was first gilt in the usual way; it was 
then very thinly coated with the vitrified material while in a state of fusion. 
An Egyptian sarcophagus of granite may be occasionally seen cased 
over in the same manner, in order to preserve the sculptures and legends 
engraved upon the stone. The celebrated Portland vase now in the 
British Museum was long supposed to be a real sardonyx. It is now 
known to be formed of layers of coloured glass united by fusion. 
Imitations of it have been executed by Wedgewood. 

The cases in the Egyptian room at the Museum contain several neck- 
laces, small figures, scarabei, and other objects, which would appear to 
an ordinary observer to be composed of precious stones. They are, in 
fact, at least most of them, formed either of glass throughout the whole 
substance, or of materials covered with a glass coating. The manufac- 
ture of articles of this description pre-supposes a market for them ; and 
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the desire upon the part of the less affluent members of society to 

at a cheap rate, ornaments in imitation of their superiors, neces- 
sarily leads to the conclusion, that even at the most ancient of the 
periods I have mentioned, the Egyptians had made a remarkable ad- 
vance in the customs of civilized life. The Museum cases also exhibit 
networks of glass bugles, with which the wrappers of mummies were 
often decorated ; and there is abundance of evidence to show that wine 
was frequently served at table in glass bottles and cups. Alexander the 
Great is said to have been buried at Alexandria in a coffin composed 
wholly of glass. 

An account of the variations in head-dresses which have taken place . 
in all countries densely peopled, would form a series of curious chapters 
in the history of human nature. Our ladies’ bonnets some few years 
ago were ample enough to contain a moderate-sized infant. They next 
became so marvellously diminished in capacity that they scarcely shaded 
the forehead from the sun. Feathers are all the rage one summer— 
flowers another—now black is the mode—next pink—then some shade 
of blue or brown comes out with some fine French name, which runs 
the round of fashion for a month or two and fades, destined, however, 
to re-appear at some period or another. It would seem as if all things 
move round in ucicle. The silk cloaks, (the Spanish mantillas,) worn 
by our great grandmothers, experienced a complete revival last year 
from the hybernation in which they have been sleeping for more than 
halfacentury. Ther¢ are no symptoms at present of a restoration of 
those hugh piles of artificial hair, pomatumed and powdered, which 
crowned the beauties of days not long passed away. But no doubt 
their time will come again, though I hope without the powder. 

The wigs worn by our judges and queen’s counsel when in full cos- 
tume do certainly seem the most grotesque coverings for the head, 
adopted by man in any age or country with the view of adding to the 
dignity of his personal appearance. Some seasons ago Madame 
Vestris presented to her patrons an entertainment supposed to be carried 
on in the regions of the nether Jove. The performers filled the offices 
of ministers of justice and of advocates in a most heroic style, and 
never were actors more admirably attired for the pleasant purpose 
which they had in view than were those of the Olympic on that occa- 
sion, for they strictly adhered to the costume of the bar. The effect 
was ludicrous in the extreme. It must be custom alone that prevents 
our courts of law and equity from being the theatres of perpetual mirth, 
on account of their powdered and unpowdered perukes. 

These wigs were undoubtedly imported into England from France 
with the court of Charles If. at the restoration. They first became 
fashionable in the latter country about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, having been found necessary, it is said, to supply the 
sent general decay of hair which prevailed amongst the dandies of the 
higher circles, who very frequently suffered from a malady then recently 
introduced into Europe from South America. Elderly beaux sported 
the peruque d deux queues, ew: fops the peruque a la brigadiére, 
clerical courtiers the peruque a [ Abbé, and forensic aspirants the 

@ Neuds, much the same as that which still figures in our 
tribunals, although the courts of France have long since exchanged it for 
the academic cap; therein exhibiting a degree of good taste worthy of all 
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commendation. Many persons haye supposed that the invention of 
the wig is to be attributed to our lively neighbours, the more especial 
as the very name is derivable from the French, peruke—in old Frenc 
books often printed peruicke—hence periwig—then wig. 

If the reader have any fancy for the sensation that springs from sur- 
prise, let him pay a visit to the new Egyptian Saloon of the Museum, 
where he will behold a real wig, composed of dark brown hair, and re- 
sembling very strongly the compilation worn by our judges. It is 
sup n, & at least three thousand years old. The crown and a 
part of the sides are formed of ringlets of human hair, all the lower part 
of hair very closely plaited. The frescoes of Thebes represent royal 
personages with wigs precisely like those of our own judicial dignitaries, 
curling down over the shoulders in front. It further appears from those 
memorials that wigs of various shapes were almost universally worn by 
the ancient Egyptians, male and female. They always had the head 
shaved very closely, and, before the turban became known, they found 
in the wig a safe preservative against the effects of the sun, while the 
reticulated texture to which the hair was fastened afforded to the head 
a degree of coolness, peculiarly acceptable in that warm climate. 

The wrappers of mummies and other remains found in tombs, as 
well as the Theban frescoes, show that the early Egyptians manufac- 
tured fine linens and woollen cloths as well as cotton of a superior de- 
scription. Indeed, some of these linens were so-fine that they obtained 
the appellation of “ woven air.”? Ezekiel mentions “ fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt ;’’ and in Exodus it is written that “ they 
did beat the gold in thin plates, and cut it into pieces, to work it in the 
blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen.” 
Cloth of gold and silver tissue seem also to have been produced at the 
Egyptian looms of those carly days. Their dyes were in every respect 
equal, often even superior, to our own. The whole process of cultivating 
flax in square beds, just as it is cultivated throughout Europe at the 
present day, the beating the stalks, the formation of these into twine 
and ropes, and the manufacture of cloth in loom, are all distinctly re- 
presented in the grottoes of Beni Hassan. 

There can be no doubt that the Egyptians manufactured car- 
pets and rugs. Mr. Hay has lately brought to England a rug which he 
found at Thebes, having in the centre the figure of a boy in white, with 
a goose above it. Rope-makers, cobblers in their stalls, shoe-makers 
with specimens of their manufacture hanging up in their shops, tanners, 
curriers, potters, fullers, carpenters, ople unding various substances 
in stone mortars with metal pestles, coffin-makers, boat and ship- 
builders, manufacturers and painters of sails, goldsmiths, jewellers, 
miners, sculptors, painters, barbers, dress-makers, are all represented 
in the frescoes of Beni Hassan and Thebes, employed in their various 
mysteries, upwards of three thousand years ago. 
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MORE LEAVES FROM MR. KEELEY’S JOURNAL.* 


TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO NIAGARA FALLS--WITH A CALL AT 
se TORONTO. 


Friday, June 23rd.—For the first time sailed up the North (or 
Hudson) River, There is scarcely a point between New York and Al- 
es that has not been described—criticised—amplified—condensed— 
so I shall content myself with declaring, that at no period of my 
life, and I have seen much of river scenery, did I ever experience 
the unalloyed gratification I then received; it is not merely river 


scenery ; from Stony Point to West Point, a distance of about fifteen - 


miles, the river forms itself into a series of lakes. Surrounded on all 
sides by magnificent heights, you may imagine yourself shut out from 
farther progress, when presently you find yourself gliding poriny 
an outlet that introduces you to another of this family of beautiful 
lakes ; and so you glide on from enjoyment to enjoyment, till passing 
Butter Hill, “ the last of the range on the west side,”’ a height of 1529 
feet from the river, you come once more to common-sense banks of 
sloping green, studded everywhere with country seats, pretty villages 
and towns of rising manufacturing importance. We left New York at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and arrived at Albany (145 miles) at six 
o’clock in the afternoon ; visited the theatre, where “* Mrs. Gibbs (late 
Miss Graddon),” was performing; and retired early to rest to prepare 
for a start at seven o’clock next morning. 


June 24th.—Railroad train drawn the first fifteen miles, to Schenec- 
tady, by horses. Our companions were, a keen-looking, clever-talking 
tradesman ; a Western farmer, a fine bluff specimen of his kind, on a@ 
large scale of personal dimensions, and imperturbable good humour-— 
with wife to match. As we dragged slowly up the hill past the Town 
Hall, the farmer broke silence, with—‘ Well! forty-three years ago last 
February I passed this place, and on the spot where that building now 
stands was running a gully full ten feet deep, aad in all the principal 
street there was not ahouse worth a thousand dollars! Well, time works 
great changes in towns and cities; he has worked some change in me 
tew, I reckon, eh, Mister?’ he said to me with a hearty laugh, as if 
growing older had been with him a mere act of enjoyment. 

“Want an ‘Argus?’” said a boy on the step, shoving a quire of 
newspapers in at the window, and repeating his inquiry at the trades- 
man; ‘Want an ‘Argus?’” “No,” was the answer; “ we're all 
Whigs t here, I guess, during the present hard currency.” 

“ Well, now,” said the farmer, “‘I should ha’ thought you’d ha’ 
liked a hard currency ;” alluding to the specie that was rapidly disap- 
pearing from circulation, and giving place to the soft currency of the 
“ notes,”’ since the late specie-suspension payment by the Banks, 


- ® The first portion of Mr. Keeley’s journal which we submitted to our readers 
having been highly approved of, we have borrowed a few more pages of it.—Ep. 
+ The British reader should be reminded that the terms Whig and on bear, in 








America, precisely converse signification to those which they hold in ; the 
Whig of America bears precisely the same affinity in American politics that the 
Conservative of England does in British politics; and the Tories of America are 
the Whigs or Nien em of England. The present administration of America 
is Tory, i. e. Tory —K. 
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“ Ay, but I mean bard to come by,” was the explanation, . “That's 
a fact,” clenched the farmer. Then followed a moralising conversa- 
tion on “the present awful crisis” and “‘ the fix,” which the determina- 
tion of the government to enforce specie payments for revenue debts 
had placed the commercial interest in. I remarked that they both had 
the most implicit reliance on the untiring energies and capacity of the 
country to work itself eventually out of any dilemma ; but neither seemed 
to relish the present besetting difficulties. “For even supposing it 
should end in good,” summed up the farmer, who was evidently a Jack- 
son-man, but whose political partialities were giving way before the pe- 
cuniary embarrasements caused by the perseverance of the government 
in their specie regulations :—‘* Even supposing it should end in good, 
it’s a bad treat that comes with the lash; it’s like promising a feast to 
a child and flogging him at the same time.” 

After a pause he turned to me. “ What part may you be from ?”’ 

“ England,” I answered. 

“Going far West?” 
2 o Nia to see the Falls.” 

“That'll be a mighty fine sight, I reckon ; you ain’t going on busi- 
ness then ?”’ 

“No, entirely on pleasure.” I thought he had done with me. never 
Was more mistaken in my life. 

“ And when you’re not pleasuring, what business might you follow ?” 

“Tam a performer :’’ he stared at me for further explanation; “a 
performer on the stage—an actor of stage plays?” 

“ Possible!’’ he ejaculated. My announcement of my profession 
had evidently set him into a train of thought to which he was not ac- 
customed ; it by no means, however, checked the odd jumble of ques- 
tions he asked at me as quickly as I could answer them, From the 
nature of these I “‘ guess’d” that my good-humoured friend's notions of 
stage-playing were picked up from what he had seen of some troop of 
voltigeurs, going through their “ Protean”’ exercises, as the bills ele- 
a express it; these, and some extracts he must have lately read 

some “ Letters in the East,”’ about dancing-dervishes and opium- 
eaters, produced the following string of questions and answers. 

“Well, now, people that follow your line are most of them very 
short-lived, I take it?” 

“By no means; calculations have been taken which prove that they 
live to an age beyond most other professions.” 

“ And that’s strange few ; I should think accidents were pretty plenty 
among ye ?”” 

“Oh, no; we take good care of ourselves,” 

“ But that opium-eating must be bad for you ?” 

“IT don’t know; I never ate any.” 

“You don’t look as if you had; it makes folks sickly-looking and 
mighty thin: you must get thinner, I take it, before you go back to your 
line again; if you begun to spin round you’d never stop.” And the 
conceit tickled him so that he burst into an enormous fit of laughter ; 
my Wife, who sat opposite to us, joined him ; and I (who began to com- 
prehend the odd jumble that was concocted in his brain) completed the 
trio with a hearty good will. We laughed "till the tears ran down our 
faces, and when we had fairly tired our sides, sat wiping our eyes in @ 
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solemn silence, which was only broken by an occasional reminiscent 
titter. 

The country people of the western of the state of New York have 
a dialect strongly resembling that of our Suffolk folks, and it was so 
completely given by my friend the farmer, that I asked him if he were 
an American. He answered that not only he was American born, but 
that his father and mother had been so few ; and when I told him the 
reason that had induced my question (viz. his Suffolk patois), he endea- 
voured to account for it by supposing the cree | of his having 
picked it up from some of the many English labourers he had employed 
on his farm: and this drew on a disquisition on the comparative merits 
of labourers from different countries. The English (he said) knew best 
what they were about in all the practical details of farming, and did it 
well, but they were “ ’nation sarcy.”” The Irish would work hard, but 
always required instructing what to do, and close watching to keep them 
from the whisky. The Scotch were very clever and capable, but would 
always rather direct others than work themselves—the best stewards and 
bailiffs in the world. But the people who possessed all the good qua- 
lities of the other three were the Swiss—or, as he called them, “ the 
Swiss Germans ;” in them, knowledge of their business, sobriety, and 
integrity were combined, and made them invaluable as “ helps” ona 
farm. Now don’t let anybody imagine I am giving this as an American 
national opinion, but merely as an opinion founded on the individual 
experience of my friend the farmer; and which, possibly, may be con- 
tradicted by the next American farmer I meet. 

I found, like many of his countrymen, my jovial companion was for the 
“go a-head ” system; his impatience at the smallest delay of the train 
was quite remarkable in a person of his sober years. I observed to him 
that hc seemed to be a disciple of the David Crockett school. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it’s my nature, think. You see our climate is a 
‘go a-head’ climate; rather different from the old country, as I have 
been told by the men who have come from there and worked on my 
farm. You see we have more heat, more cold, more wet, more dry, more 
climate altogether than you have.”’ 

And this opinion of the superior intensity of the American climate he 
illustrated by informing me that on one 20th of May he had sown a 
field of barley, and on the 20th of July following the crop was in the 
market. Ayain, such were the forcing properties of the soil and climate, 
that he had more than once seen a field of wheat which appeared in 
June as if it would not yield five bushels an acre, and which in July 
exhibited a return of forty. 

We arrived at Utica (ninety-six miles) at two o'clock ; and after a 
comfortable dinner by our two selves, at a table provided for at least 
twenty persons, stepped from the door of the room in which we had dined, 
on board one of the canal-boats or “ packets,’’ as they are called here, to 
distinguish them from the common “ line-boats,” which carry, indiscri- 
minately, freight and passengers, while these are dedicated to the accom- 
modation of passengers only; and away we glided on the Erie canal, 
drawn by three horses at a trot of about three miles an hour, The bad 
times had damped the rage for travelling, which, at this season of the 
year, I understand, is generally pretty prevalent: our cabin was very 
scantily be-passengered ; and we had the fortune, good for us but bad 
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for the proprietors, to revel in vastness of accommodation, After 
gliding past Roaz, New Lonvon, and other such little places, went 
to bed, and, upon waking early in the morning— 


June 25th, Sunday—found myself at Syracuse. Here the catacombs 
of the Sicilian city are represented by large salt manufactories, which are 
built along the banks of the canal, and the stream, conveyed by wooden 

ipes (which lie upon the surface of the ground, as the pipes of the New 
River Company used formerly to lie in Spa Fields) from a never-failing 
spring of salt water, forms the nearest approach to any memorial of the 

ountain of Arethusa, which was once the pride, and, I believe, is still 
the ornament, of its ancient namesake. 

As our route by the railroad from Schenectady to Utica had run along 
the pleasant banks of the Mohawk river, so now our line of canal, 
branching away from the grand Erie canal (amidst fields of the green 
Indian corn, with its broad leaves gracefully curving downwards, re- 
minding me strongly of the beautiful green weeping feather I have some- 
times seen adorning a military cap), coursed the banks of the Oswego to 
the pretty town which receives its name from the river, at whose mouth 
it stands, and where it empties itself into Lake Ontario. 

In the afternoon bem at Oswego, having travelled 100 miles by 
canal, The dinner-bell, at the principal inn, was just ringing, and as 
early rising and canal travelling are great promoters of appetite, we went 
at once to the public room to dinner. Here, I discovered, by certain 
whisperings and side glances, that we were known ; and, by-the-by, 
while I think of it, I will take ‘this opportunity of saying, that all 
through the States we have ever found this recognition an agreeable 
event: it stamped the factthat we were strangers, and invariably led to 
attentions that were as agreeable and flattering to us, as they seemed to 
be natural to those offering them. 

It was a cold, black, and cheerless evening—we could only contrive 
one little stroll for a peep at the town. ‘“‘ William the Fourth’”’ (the 
royal title of the steam-boat that was to convey us to Toronto, for we 
had promised a friend there to give him a call on our way to the Falls, 
and a hundred or two miles out of one’s route in America are of no 
consequence,) was considerably after its time. How tiresome it is to 
wait at a strange inn, without a book, for a steam-boat that will keep 
nol coming. t last we saw it gliding in from the lake: away we 
bundled our leather trunks, and trunks proper, into a coach, and rattled 
at once down to the beach. There lay the gallant steamer, with its 
white vapour hissing and sputtering away through the safety valve, as 
though it were angry at having its mighty energies wasted on “ the 
desert air.” There were upwards of two hundred deck-passengers on 

oard—emigrants—principally [rish—going on to seek their fortunes in 
Upper Canada. 


Monday, June 26th_—Arrived at Toronto in the evening—having 
called at Coburg and Port Hope to take in wood, and let out passengers, 
making a voyage of 175 miles. This is a pretty little town—the ques- 
tion whether it is well situated as the capitol of Upper Canada, I leave 
for the settlement of heads whose business it is to think of such matters. 
The Session of the two houses of legislature was “on,” and the two 
prineipal hotels were crammed with “ Representatives,” so that we 
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esteemed ourselves fortunate in securing a bed-room overlooking the 
lake. Our meals we were obliged to take in the public room, and re- 
ceived much attention and politeness. The fare and mode of life is 
exactly the same as at the hotels in the United States, and of these 
abundant accounts have been published. There is one delicacy, though, 
which deserves honourable mention :—the delicious herring with which 
the lake abounds, which is caught, as it were, at your door, and placed 
upon your table in as short a time as it takes to cook it. 


Tuesday, June 2'1th.—The season is rather backward here, and the 
foliage has not yet put itself forth in all its glory. This morning it is 
very warm: not a breeze stirring; and there lies the beautiful lake, so 
smooth, and glowing beneath the sultry sun, that it recalls powerfully to 
my mind Stanfield’s picture of “ Sleeper’s Bay,” published in Captain 
Marryat’s “ Pirate.” I never looked at that picture without crying, 
“ Phew!” and fanning myself. 

As I strolled up Church Street, my attention was arrested by a board 
over a tradesman’s door, which announced him as a “ Saddler, from 
Long Acre.”” From Long Acre! there was no need to add ** London,” 
the superfluous information was forborne—there is but one Long Acre 
in the world. My cockney sympathies were aroused, I was to sail 
from New York in August—I knew that in this out-of-the-world place 
communications with London were by no means speedy or direct 
—coming, as they do, by way of Quebec and Montreal—I resolved to 
offer myself as bearer of any letter, message, or parcel for him to Lon- 
don, where he must have left friends. I stepped into his shop—he recog- 
nised me. ‘ Bless my heart! Mr. Keeley, who could have thought of 
seeing you here ?”? He had often seen me in London, passing his door 
to morning rehearsals and evening performances. I must have been to 
his sight dear as the heather to the far-away Highlander. Home is 
home, even though it be in Long Acre—and of that home my presence 
had evidently conjured up some dear associations, for the tear stood in his 
eyeas he gratefully accepted my offer; and said, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, he would “ trouble me with a small parcel to his sister.” 

| It is no business of mine, but I should recommend a re-publication of 
) the “* Drapier’s Letters ” at Toronto. The villanous copper coin that 
) has been issued here by individuals under various pretexts (some of 
} them cajolingly bearing the inscription, “ To facilitate commerce”), 
must, if the Drapier’s conclusions be correct, prove of serious injury to 
the copper interchanging community. 


Wednesday, June 28th.—Left Toronto at two o’clock, in a steamer, 


. for Queen’s Town. About five o’clock entered Niagara river,—the 
; outlet by which Lake Erie precipitates itself over the Falls into Lake 
‘ Ontario. On the right hand bank is situated the little town of Niagara, 
and on the opposite—the United States’ side—is an old-fashioned look- 
‘4 ing fort, said to be the most ancient piece of military architecture in the 
le State of New York, having been built by the French when they took 
- possession of this part of the Canadas “ long time ago.” As you turn 
e the first bend of the river from the lake, the principal object that attracts 
.. your attention is the monument to General Brock—a noble pillar, raised 
) on a commanding eminence, at Queen’s Town. 
e My passage up this river gave rise to some painful reflections. Here 
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is & river, not wider than the Thames, dividing the territorial possessions 
of two both descended from the same fathers—both equal to an 

race/of people in the world in all the good qualities of humanity—bot 

governed by laws, which, whatever their difference on paper, in their prac- 
tical working leave them in possession of every freedom that is consistent 
with the well-being of civilised society. Here is this narrow river between 
them, which, one would think, should be but the means of wafting a reci- 
procation of gentle wishes and kind thoughts from bank to bank—yet, as 
we went up, spot after spot was pointed out to me on both sides, where, at 
one time, the Americans had landed, and fired such a place; at another, 
the English bad gone over and put all to fire and sword. When will 
men cease to suffer rulers or writers to cajole them into such murderots 
tom-fuoleries? At all events, where boundaries are so narrow as in 
this instance, there might be an understanding between the borderers 


_ @f.each state that their friendly communications should continue as 


usual; and this sentiment, though unwritten and unspoken, should be 
kept witha religious good faith.* I perfectly agree with Sir Walter 
Seott’s Mr. Fairscribe—“ There is too much fighting in history, as if 
men were only brought into this world to send one another out of it. 
It nourishes false notions of our being, and chief and proper end.” 

As we landed at Queen’s Town the inscription on the sign of the 
first public-house I saw gave token of the kind of customers for whom 
it was deemed advisable to lay out—it was “ The Emigrant’s House.” 

_ The regular coach from Queen’s Town to the Falls had Jeft, so we 
took a car for the seven miles’ trip. The season on the borders of the 
lake was backward; the evening, though Midsummer had passed, 
was as chilly as early spring, and by no means bore out the promise 
of the morning at Toronto. I had had the pleasure on board the 
boat of making the poe of a very pleasant companion who 
farmed a large tract of land in the neighbourhood, and whose offers of 
hospitality were not the less appreciated because they could not be 
accepted : as his house was but three miles on, and the car (or waggon 
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* Since writing this, I find that better heads than mine have not only thought 
as I do, but have acted on the humane principle, Ina trvaty of amity and com- 
merce concluded between the King of Prussia and the United States, in the 
furmation of which Dr. Franklin, as one of the American Plenipotentiaries, was 
principally concerned, is contained the following humane and philanthropic article s— 

“If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the merchants of 
either country, then residing in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months 
to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all 
their effecta without molestation or hindrance; and all women and children, 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and 

, Unarmed, and inhabiting unfortitied towns, villages, and places; and, 
in general, all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence aud benefit 
of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments, and shall 
not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt or other- 
wise , nor their ficlds wasted by the armed force of the enemy into whose 
power, by the events of war, they may happen to fall; but if anything is necessary 
to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, the same shail be paid for 
at @ reasonable price. And all merchant or trading vessels employed in exchang- 
ing the products of different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con- 
veniencies, and comforts of human life more easy to be attained and more general, 
shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested: and neither of the contracting 
parties shall grant or ivsue any commission to any private armed vessels empower- 
ing them to take or destroy such trading vessels or interrupt such commerce.”—K. 
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as they call it here) was full, he chose to walk, and, dh the ‘tip of 
mete hill at the commencement of our journey, he ry ttre to bid us 
good bye, Our conversation was accompanied by a noise resembling 
exactly the washing of the shingle as you hear it when walking oi the 
Cliffs at Brighton. ’ 

** What noise is that?” I asked. 

“ The noise of the Falls,”’ was the reply: we were then seven miles 
from them. “TI fear,”? he continued, “ we are about to have “rain, 
The noise of the water is louder than usual, though not so loud as I 
haye heard it; when the air is dry and warm the sound is scarcely per- 
ceptible ata short distance, but when humid and announeing wet 
weather, the noise becomes so violent, that at my house, which is three 
miles and a half from the cataract, the windows are shaken with ‘the 
reverberation.”’ 

Towards the conclusion of our journey the night came on quite dark, 
for the twilight here is very short; and, as the increasing noise indi- 
cated our near approach to the Falls, I caught myself several times 
straining my eyes through the dark night to catch a glimpse of them; 
my mengnnenion certainly assisted me several times to see the’ spray 
the thick cloud of mist that rose upwards from the dash of the whirl- 
pool ;—but another look in the same direction convinced me that if my 
imagination had not been kind enough to exhibit it to me I should not 
have seen it at all.’ At all events, I went to bed within hearing of the 
Falls of Niagara. I do not recollect feeling anything like the restless 
anticipatory delight of this evening, since [ used to step into the post- 
chaise in my school days to go home for the holidays. 


Thursday, June 29th.—Four o’clock a.m.—Confounded black morn- 
ing—great mind to slip on my morning wrapper and slippers and take 
a sly peep from the balcony at the back of the house, whence I am told 
I can see them. Murky weather, though; could not see them to ad- 
vantage. Six o’clock—raining: content myself with reading “ The 
Book of Niagara Falls,” a clever little guide-book of more modest pre- 
tensions than its valuable information warrants. Fiod all my wonder 
ment of last night knocked into insignificance by reading that the roar 
of the waters has been heard as far off as Toronto, a distance of fifty 
miles across the lake. Eight o’clock—breakfast; rain settled into a 
heavy mizzle; in despair; great mind to risk it and go atonce. Ten 
o’clock—fairer—clouds breaking. Meridian—huzzah !—sun shining, 
and the clear blue sky above—off we go! 

Three o’clock.—Just returned. God! how indescribable! Mine 
host of the Pavilion led us through his garden to a slab of table rock 
whence the view of both Falls burst at once upon the sight; I had 
scrupulously turned my head from the scene of wonders until he gave me 
the word to drink in at my eyes a sight that seemed to condense a whole 
existence into that minute, With an enjoyment too exquisite for an 
attempt at description there mingled an awe, such as I have felt in my 
vounger days when reading of the mysterious beings that people another 
and a shadowy world. Thank Heaven, nobody spoke to me; the tears 
ran down my cheeks, and I am quite sure, if I had been alone; I should 
have thrown myself upon my knees and wept aloud. 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO BRUSSELS.* 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ RIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYs,”’ 


“ Not to fatigue you, nor exhaust any interest my narrative may 
possess,” said he,“ I must pass over time and events. I shall not 
attempt to trace the power which his evil genius, whose mortal per- 
sonification I have thus introduced you to, gained rapidly, insensibly 
and irresistibly, over the mind of Frederick. Suffice it to say, that by 
his advice, assistance, and persuasion, he went on step by step towards 
ruin; that money was raised but to be flung away, and that all his 
securities, even to the precious title-deed, the document on which 
rested the eventual possession of ten times what he had squandered, 
passed into the hands of the old impostor, whose only powers of magic 
were the intense cupidity and the deep rascality which led him to 
watch for dupe after dupe, and enabled him invariably to succeed in 
his designs on them. 

“ A few months of fierce rapidity sufficed for the running of Frede- 
rick’s new career. Unmeasured dissipation, mad luxury, and the wild 
indulgence of passion, formed the qulf of consuming enjoyment into 
which he plunged. Horses, dogs, servants, flatterers, and women, in 
an abundance to exhaust the most profligate ambition, thronged the 
saloons and courts of his sumptuous mansion. The fluctuations of the 
gaming-table and the profuse supplies of his evil genius furnished him 
with means to support for a while these never-ceasing orgies, But 
satiety all at once succeeded to this brief burst of extravagance. 
Frederick sank into a sudden fit of despondency. He felt for the first 
time in real depth of suffering oll that was empty, incomplete, and 
wretched in the combination of excitements he had revelled in. He 
felt, as by a self-springing conviction, all that there is of falsehood in 
man’s professions, of treachery in female smiles. He saw in all its 
nakedness the poverty of wealth to him who possesses not the only real 
treasure of life—the heart of one devoted woman, such as he had 
dreamed of in the days of his young and pure affection. And the name 
of Leora returned to his memory, for in the hour of uahappiness it is 
always on the memory of a woman that the harassed spirit sinks, as it 
a be said, in repose. He thought of the time, at once so full of 
suffering and delight, when he lived but in and for the beautiful Leora ; 
when, hanging on the accents of her voice, he felt his heart beat as it 
were within her heart, his soul breathing in her soul; when, filled with 
the indescribable intoxication of his passion, his only sense of existence 
was through her, and he knew the boundless grandeur of the Divinity 
through the link of her angelic beauty! Leora! oh, if he could but see 
her once ay purified by the ardent sincerity of his love, which still 
envel er in his imagination as with a robe of virgin whiteness ! 
But, instead of Leora; he met in an evil hour the Baron Lichtenstein, the 
man who had been designated as the seducer of her he loved. 

“ * Sir,” said Frederick, in accents furiously insulting, ‘ I have a long 
account to settle with you, and that on the spot.’ 





* Continued from No. ccix., page 60. 
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“The Baron, who was the most regular of men in the payment of 
his debts, looked surprised and ignorant of Frederick’s meaning. 

“© Mistake me not,’ resumed the latter ; ‘ it is relative to a woman 
that I speak.’ 

* * Really, Sir, I have known so many 
tone of careless puppyism. 

* * She of whom I now demand an account is not to be confounded 
with the crowd of your acquaintances—or victims. I speak of Leora.’ 

“* Qh!’ said the German, with insolent coolness, ‘ I remember ;— 


fair hair, blue eyes, and a charming voice P 


“ © Well, then,’ exclaimed Frederick, driven to fury, ‘it is she, with 
her fair hair, blue eyes, and an angel’s voice, of whom you have robbed 
me. It is for her that I now demand my revenge—and more still for 
my blasted youth, my life embittered, months of anguish and despair, 
while you have hid yourself from me, like a coward and a thief-———’ 

*** Hold, Sir!’ interrupted the other, with the phlegmatic vanity of 
one proud of the reprvaches, and fearless of their consequences; ‘ spare 
your own breath and my time. I am ready to meet you when and 
where you please: I am always the willing champion of my own gal- 
lantries. What is your weapon? sword or pistol ?” 

** * Pistols are surest and quickest. I wish to send a bullet through 
your heart !’ 

** Your time and place?’ 

*<* To-morrow at day-break—five o’clock—at Ixelles, under the 
Arbre-benit.’ 

“* Enough !” 

“ True to the desperate pledge, the parties met next morning. The 
clock of the town-house struck half-past four, when two individuals 
were seen by the sentinel at the Namur gate walking quickly through 
the heavy fog, such as is common to this climate in the autumn season 
at that early hour. One was an old and withered-looking man. The 
other was but young, who might have been mistaken for an old one, 
so stamped were his features with the traces of passion and a life 
misspent. They followed the high road of the suburb for some time, 
and then struck off to the right into a narrow and irregular path bor- 
dered by a ragged hedge, whence from time to time a bird made its 
escape with a faint chirp, frightened from its perch by the intrusive 
footsteps. This path led directly to the tree called the Arbre-benit, 
where the two friends soon arrived, and where they—I need not say 
it was Frederick and his evil genius—were almost immediately joined 
by a third—he who had given to Frederick the friendly warning of 
Leora’s flight. In a few minutes Baron Lichtenstein and his two 
friends were on the spot. The distance was measured, the combatants 
placed, the weapons put into their hands, and they were told to fire at 
the fifth stroke of the cathedral clock. 

“The minute or two which was still wanting of the hour were like 
an age of dread suspense to Frederick. His arm was almost upraised 
involuntarily once or twice, so anxious was he to fulfil his deadly pur- 
era The clock struck one. The sound was borne heavily on the 
yreeze which blew from the city. The adversaries brought their pistols 
toa level. What a terrific time for preparation—for aim-taking! Two, 
three; four, five! The two shots were heard almost together. The 





” observed the Baron, in a 
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German's bullet whistled past Frederick’s ear, and lodged in the trunk 
of atree close behind him. The Baron himself fell, shot through the 
heart > he; sprang from the earth, staggered against a hedge, and ex- 
pired instantly, his glazed eyes fixed on bis enemy. 

* Frederick was horror-struck. The last look of a man slam by 
one’s own hand is the most hideous spectacle in nature ! 

*** Let us be off!’ said the old man, with a fiendish smile on his 
countenance. * You have done your work well.’ 

“* Leave me!’ thundered forth Frederick ; ‘ leave me! You urged 
me to this—you are my evil genius—you have ruined me body and 
soul |? 

“* Young man, we are never ruined but by our own doings, by our 
bad inclinations, vicious thoughts, and criminal passions.’ 

* And with these words the old man walked away. Frederick’s 
other friend and the friends of the slaughtered Baron hastily quitted 
the scene, and Frederick was left alone with the dead body !” 

Here was another pause in the recital. My host seemed worked up 
to the highest pitch of excitement. His countenance showed all the 
powerful emotions of the greatest tragedians. But, I know not how it was, 
[I could not say a word, or even continue to look at him. The impulse 
which leads one to applaud an actor or an orator seemed checked within 
me. There was a fearful power in his manner and- appearance which 
at once aroused and repelled my feelings. After a time he recovered 
himself and resumed. 

“The projects of amendment formed by Frederick, as soon as he 
recovered the first shock of this terrible event, would have furnished the 
bases for the sublimest code of morals ever imagined by mortal man. 
But what could reason do for him under the pressure of the destiny 
which abandoned him wholly to himself? He soon found out the 
villany of the sordid old wretch who had lured him on and then left 
him with reproaches to his fate, and the more atrocious baseness of 
the young associate who had been the first instigator to the act he now 
so bitterly deplored. He discovered that the unfortunate Baron had 
been, like himself, a dupe, whom the old man had, by specious artifices, 
led into his snares, robbed of his fortune, involved in ruinous transac- 
tions, and then strove to get rid of by fair means or foul. But what 
were his feelings on having it proved beyond a doubt that Lichtenstein 
was innocent of the charge his conceited admission of which was the 
cause of his death. To avoid his importunities, Leora had fled from 
Brussels, and the false friend who had imposed on Frederick with the 
fable of her guilt was only actuated by the hope, so quickly realised, of 
causing a quarrel, in which one or both of those might fall who stood 
im the way of his own criminal designs on the beautiful being, the un- 
conscious cause of so much villany and so much wretchedness. 

“ What now was left to Frederick in his triple misery—love for his 
lost mistrss, and remorse for a fellow-creature murdered, and a fortune 
thrown away! Forgetfulness was all he now sought; but he could 
not forget. Flinging himself in the very flood of ruin with frenzied 
desperation, horses, carriages, houses, furniture, all were in quick suc- 
cession sacrificed, and on one final day he found himself utterly desti- 
tute. It was then that an overwhelming despair took possession of his 
soul. Then, for the first time in his life, were all the generous foun- 
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tains of his character dried up: envy and hatred gnawed ut his hearts) 
he envied and he hated the old, the middle-aged, the young, the »infans. 
tine; the very beggar in the streets, who wore a smile es 
dropped the mite of charity into his hat, was an object of abhorrence, 
and of jealousy to the ruined gambler. He could no longer smile ‘at 
anything, and for him who can never wear a smile what is there to 
make life endurable? So argued Frederick; for religion, faith, ‘or 
philosophic resignation had no hold upon his heart. He determined, 
therefore, to die. 

* Already an incipient insanity had commenced to affect his mind, 
When any man in the flower of his youth resolves on suicide, the most 
scrupulous inquirer may conscientiously give that verdict. The romantic 
extravagance of Frederick’s nature would not allow him to consummate 
the tragedy in any prompt and simple manner: he was intent on in- 
vesting the last scene with accompaniments of picturesque effect; and, 
having made up his mind and completed his preparations, he committed 
his whole design to paper, in order that, when all was over, full .évi- 
dence might remain of his cool and determined frame of mind. 

* It was, therefore, one night on the verge of winter that he left the 
lrotel in which he had for some weeks lodged, and, carrying a spade 
under his cloak, he took the road to Waterloo. He was alone, and he 
shivered with cold as the wind swept past him, bearing on its wings 
the heavy sound of the Caudenberg clock, which struck the hour of 
ten. He passed, on his left hand, the steeple of La Cambre, on. his 
right the white cottages of Langeveld; he went onwards by the’ red- 
reofed house called the Green Huntsman, and he struck away into the 
forest of Soignée, in the direction of Boitsfort, until he came to the 
spot known, from an ancient tradition, by the name of ‘ The Carrefour 
of the Three Heads.’ The north breeze scattered around leaves and 
light branches, and drove away the heavy masses of clouds through 
which at times the moon was visible. But Frederick was insensible to 
the night air, and seemed to make his way independent of the capri- 
cious moonbeams. Walking up to the foot of a large oak-tree which 
stretched its spreading arms across the open space, he stopped and 
said, ‘ This is the spot!’ 

“ He immediately threw off his cloak and began to dig into the earth 
at the foot of the oak-tree. He worked earnestly; and midnight had 
not yet sounded from the village steeple when he had completed @ trench 
in the ground, thickly interlaced by the fibrous roots, large enough to 
form the grave of an ordinary-sized man. 

*** This will do,’ said Frederick, flinging his spade aside; and, having 
taken a pistol from his coat pocket, he leaped down into the cavity 
again, and, cocking the weapon, he waited a while with stern impatience 
for the solemn sound which he had determined was to be his death- 
knell. While he stood thus, with fixed purpose, firm nerves, and wide- 
strained eyes, a female figure appeared beside the grave.‘ Already,’ 
thought the half-mad youth, ‘I have passed the bounds of life, and 
Leora meets me on the entrance of another world.’ A voice struck on 
his ear; it was her’s! a smile of angelic persuasion passed over her 
countenance, her outstretched arms were waved towards him. Sense 
reeled, consciousness fled, and the maniac sank exhausted into the em- 
brace of his long-lost mistress. 

“ For it was indeed Leora, who, having heard all that had passed, 
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repaired to Brussels, and closely watching, by herself and her friends, 
the progress of Frederick’s ruin and his consequent malady, had dis- 
covered from his own revelations the intended d te, yet ludicrous 
freak, by which he had resolved to rid himself of life and owe not even 
a grave to the detested world. Accompanied by her brother and a sure 
friend, she had followed his footsteps ; and they stood close at hand, to 
rescue the self-doomed suicide at the fatal hour announced in the 
written paper found in his apartment as that of his intended immola- 


tion. 


“ Frederick knew not—nor do I now remember—the time which 
elapsed between that memorable night and the period of his recovery. 
His temporary madness was like a furnace, the passing through which 
was a purification of both mind and heart. Returning reason brought 
him knowledge of the past, and the sense of present enjoyment. He 
had lost all, and all was discovered. Worldly wealth was gone, but the 

session of a new and a far greater treasure was secured to him. 

ra was his, by every tie of legalised affection. She who was his pre- 
server soon became his wife; and the splendid fortune he had thrown 
away was more than recompensed by the dower of beauty, virtue, and 
devotion, which she brought him. Besides this, the former exertion of 
her talents, and the share of a paternal property, furnished a capital 
quite suflicient for their moderate desires. And thus they lived for 
eighteen years, happy, contented, and secure from all the serious ills of 
life. One son was the fruit of their union—a glorious youth—all that 
the fondest father could be proud of, all that the tenderest mother might 


rejoice in.” 


At this period of the narrative—whether it was from over-excitement, 
or exhaustion, or for effect, I could not at the moment decide, the 
narrator told his tale in snatches, broken scraps, disjointed sentences, 
made up by gestures and glances of powerful effect. These I cannot 

retend to describe in a written account of what he said; nor would 
I, even if I could, attempt a spoken imitation of what at last became 
almost too painfully effective. 

* Eighteen years of happiness,’’ continued he, “is a long period in a 
life, no matter of what extent. But when it is in its actual progress it 
seems of short account. The time in which Frederick enjoyed the best 
delights of life, as a married man and a father, was apparently far less 
than the brief yet boisterous period of his boyish career. But a fright- 
ful term was soon put to his state of bliss. Leora died! 

“ We must not dwell on this event, nor its Consequences on the be- 
reft and anguished widower. 

** Solace was out of the question—yet relief was absolutely necessary 
to save the mind from utter ruin. 

“ Had Frederick learned early to seek support in the hour of afflic- 
tion from what virtue and wisdom look to and reckon on, he had now 
raised his mind to the sublime contemplation of philosophy, or bent his 
heart to the deep humiliation of religion, or he would have turned to 


some stirring and inspiring pursuit, which would at once have exercised 
and improved his faculties. 


“ But he had none of those resources. 
“One only means was left—the gaming-table! The master-passion 
of his youth now rose again from the tomb in which it had been buried 


for cighteen years, and rose with a fierceness and vigour which pro- 
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nounced it to be never-dying, even though it had seemed to sleep the 
sleep of death. 

“ The Rue St. Hubert still possessed its private door and its gloomy 
staircase, and the rooms above were still the unholy shrine of the foul 
dice-demon. 

“ New times had brought new habits in all the social forms of life; 
but the passion for play was the one vital instinct which knew no 
change and no abatement. 

“When Frederick appeared in the well-remembered room he saw 
faces before unknown, for another generation had arisen to feed with - 
human victims the msatiable appetite of the fiend. 

“ Night after night he played ; but not so deep nor so desperately as 
in his former terrible career. He played now indifferent as to whether 
he won or lost. He had no longer the spur of avarice or pride. His 
only object now was occupation—escape from thought—he played not 
against the world, or fate—or chance—merely against himself. 

“* His only, his dear-loved son, often came to lead him from the scene, 
where a fearful instinct brought him again and again. 

** Frederick knew not the frightful mischief of his example. Absorbed 
in grief for one loved object, he never considered that he was leading 
another to destruction. 

“ By a desperate exertion, he one day resolved to leave Brussels for 
a while, and to entrust his prudent and most trustworthy son with the 
receipt of a sum of money which fell due just then, and which was 
destined to a particular and important application, 

** What was it that brought him back before the intended time—fate, 
fortune, providence, the angel of retribution to lead him to his punish- 
ment for past and present sins, not yet sufliciently atoned, but half re- 
pented of ? 

“No matter! He came back, and, drawn bya spell, his first visit was 
to the Rue St. Hubert, even before he called at his own home, to an- 
nounce his return or inquire after his son. 

“ Wearied with his journey, listless, with perhaps some warnings 
pressing on his heart, he sat down to play. But scarce had he taken 
the dice-box in his hand when the report of a pistol from a room above 
struck on his ear and roused the whole party. 

“They all rushed up. They all started back, struck with horror and 
affright. The body of a young man lay‘on the floor; he had lost his 
all, and, hurrying to a private chamber to conceal his despair, found 
- there a loaded pistol and blew his brains out. 

“ What did Frederick feel? It was his son! 

““ What did he see beside ? The hideous face of the old man, his evil 
genius, lost to him for eighteen years, but there grinning in all the 
demon reality of a hundred! Ah! I see him now!” 

Almost electrified by the piercing scream which accompanied these 
last words, I turned my head round. But nothing met my view; and, 
quickly fixing my eyes again on my host, I saw that he had fallen for- 
ward on the grass, and lay senseless beside me. 

“ This is no acting!’ exclaimed I. But there was no time for conjec- 
ture. I raised him up and loudly called for assistance. His woman-servant 
came at the call. 

“It is nothing, Sir,” said she, “ he is subject to these fits.” 

“ What is your master’s Christian name?” asked I. - 
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* Frederick.” 

“ Enough——he revives.’’ i 

And so he did; and, quite unconscious of his fall and his fit, he had 
now an air of perfect calm, as though days of tranquillity had intervened 
between the strong emotions of his recital and his present state, Yet 
he remembered well having told me the story. 

* It is a sad recital, is it not?” said he, in a tone of piercing melan- 
choly that went to my heart. I could not answer him in words ; but I 
think he saw what I felt, for he squeezed my hand gratefully and affec- 
tionately. 

Unaware that he had in any way betrayed his identity with the hero 
of his narration, he made me understand in a few words that Frederick, 
when he recovered from the second attack of madness following. the 
frightful catastrophe, had purchased the houses which formed the 
hell,” and, having had the upper part of the whole front painted black, 
he designedly suffered the building to go into decay, making it a point 
of never-failing duty to pay a nightly visit of expiation to the scene 
where the awful event had taken place. 

Collected, cordial, and courteous, he spoke after this a while on com- 
mon subjects ; and, seeing that he was quite recovered, ]_ wished him 
good evening, and returned alone to my hotel. ‘Turning everything in 
my mind as to his manner, conversation, and opinions, caring my three 
days’ intercourse with this extraordinary man, and coupling all with the 
excited energy which accompanied the morbid wish to dwell on the ter- 
rible story of his sufferings to a mere stranger, I satisfied myself that 
his brilliant mind was nevertheless an unsound one. Fearing the caprice 
of a disordered intellect which might probably cause a reaction in, my 
disfavour were he to see me again, I resolved not to repeat my visit on 
the morrow, and, all I had to do in Brussels being done, I set off the 
following morning for another place, leaving a letter of friendly leave- 
taking for him who had at first so highly entertained and at last so pain- 
fully interested me. 

On my next visit to Brussels, some months later, I found that the 
eccentric object of my inquiries had suddenly sold his houses in town, in 
country, and gone no one knew whither. The sombre colouring of the 
one in town was changed for a coat of white; anda set of inhabitants 
who cared little for romance or superstition had refitted the whole 
range of rooms, the scene of gloom and mystery, into a residence of 
commonplace purposcs. 

A deep moral might be drawn from this story if a writer were in the 
mood to inflict an additional penalty on his readers; I leave mine to do 
that office for themselves.* 





* Ona dreary winter's day, in a Flemish fishing-town, I chanced to light on 
this very subject treated in the columns of a Belgian newspaper on the authorit 
of two initial letters, which may be, for aught I know, illustrious or obecure. i 
availed myself freely of the materials thus offered to me; but the author having 
given to Ais narrative a clothing of magic and dieb/eric. 1 am inclined to believe 
that readers of the present day wili be more likely to sympathise with a relation of 
events of mere human interest. 1 am certain, at any rate, that my story is not the 
least veritable of the two V.H. (whoever he is) may perhaps sey the same of 
his—and both of us may be in the right. : 
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THE SCHOOL EDUCATION OF PRUSSIA, 


It is impossible to doubt that, at some period, probably not remote, 
the attention of the Legislature will be seriously turned to the working 
out of some general system of education for the people of this country. 
How far the Legislature will or will not act wisely in interfering in the 
management of this matter at all is not a question for us at present to 


determine. The leaning of the Liberal party is all in favour of such 


interference ; and there are appearances abroad which lead us to sus- 
pect that they will not lack supporters either in the House of Commons 
or elsewhere: for education is the fashion of the day; and education, in 
spite of the benevolent exertions of the clergy, is neither so general nor 80 
well managed in England as it might be. Such at least is the language 
held by no inconsiderable portion of those who, pretending to no especial 
reverence for the church, either feel or affect a more than common interest 
in the well-being of the humbler classes—and it is not very easy to deny 
that there is at least some ground for it. Atthe sametime it appears to 
us that the difficulties and inconveniences attendant on the establishment 
of a better order of things are sadly overlooked. What would the advo- 
cates of a national system of education have? Do they wish to see esta- 
blished among us* parochial schools—after the model which has been 
carved out for us in Scotland? If so, whence are we to derive our funds ? 
and, when all other difficulties are overcome, how shall we persuade the 
labouring and artisan classes to avail themselves of the opportunities thus 
brought within their reach? Alas! it is not so clear to us as it seems to 
be to the members of the British Education Society that there does prevail 
among the humbler ranks of our countrymen the universal desire to obtain 
education which doubtless ought to prevail. On the contrary, our own 
experience goes far to prove that not only are the poor unwilling to incur 
any expense, even the most trifling, in order to secure for their children 
the benefits of education, but that education, when offered to them gra- 
tuitously, is in many instances refused. They cannot spare their sons 
and daughters from the manufactory or the fallow-field, where they earn 
some poor wages, because the belly craves for food and will not go un- 
satisfied, and the back and the feet demand coverings, which a little 
learning has never yet supplied. We are much afraid therefore that the 
best system that ever was invented for educating the children of the 


_ poor will, in this country, fail of its purposes, at all events till you have 


e0 far bettered the condition of the labouring population, as that they 
shall not only be able to dispense with the services of mere infants, but 
be inclined to spare a trifle from their own wages towards the expense of 
that instruction, of which you prove to them that they are in want, 

It is not, however, of the good old parochial system of Scotland— 
where, if they learned nothing else, the children of the poor were at least 
taught to be moral, and religious, and contented—that the advocates of 
ational education are enamoured. Prussia, it seems, has, in this parti- 
cular, taken the lead of all the countries of Europe; and, according to 
the. Prussian model, it has become fashionable to desire that the ma- 
chinery for instruction in this country shall be framed. ‘There is some- 
thing pre-eminently ludicrous in this idea, Why, there is no govern- 
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ment in Europe—we hardly except that of the Czar himself—half so 
despotic as the Prussian. People do everything in Prussia by word of 
command, You eat, youdrink, you sleep in your hotel ata rate of re iy 
fixed by the police ; you exercise your calling—be it that of a merchant, 
a doctor, or a shoe-black—by virtue of a police licence. The police 
observes your going out and your coming in, and never withdraws its 
strong hand from your shoulder. Is this the country of whose institu- 
tions the Liberal party have become admirers? No: it is only the plan 
of education which is acted on in Prussia that has found favour in 
these gentlemen’s eyes—it is only in this particular that they could 
wish Prussia to be by England imitated. Indeed! Why, then, let 
us endeavour to give a short but faithful description of the Prussian 
machinery—of its mode of working—and of the results to which it 
leads. For, though we are far from denying that there is a great deal 
about it that is excellent, we cannot conceal our astonishment that ever 
it should find in England patrons where it does—among the sworn 
enemies of arbitrary power; except, perhaps, the power of what is 
called the people. 

From the days of Frederic the Great, Prussia has always been distin- 
guished by the zeal of its government for the general education of the 
people. Laws have from time to time been enacted for the purpose not 
only of affording facilities for such education, but of compelling the 

asant to take advantage of them; and schools were, in consequence, 

th numerous and well attended, long before the period to which we 
are accustomed to look back as the commencement of a new era in 
Prassian history. It was not, however, till the year 1819, when Mr. 
D’Altenstein brought his famous project to bear, that these laws can be 
said to have fully served their purpose. Up to that date though attend- 
ance at school was nominally exacted, both the peasant and his children 
found frequent ways and means to elude it ; while a succession of poli- 
tical convulsions rendered the government at once too weak and too 
distracted in its views to enforce its orders on such a subject. Now, 
however, the case is different; and the continued operations of twenty 
years have given consistency to a device, of arte wee must be par- 
doned for saying so—the results are not yet visible. 

By the law of 1819 the general management of the education of the 
country was taken away from the Minister of the Interior and com- 
mitted toa separate functionary, whose office was called into being for 
that express purpose. The department of public instruction has 
now its own minister—the same Mr. Altenstein of whom we have 
spoken. While the Minister of the Interior still looks after such 
institutions as are meant to prepare men for trades, for commerce, 
and the army—all schools, colleges, universities, &c. &c., come under 
the surveillance of the Minister of Public Instruction. In discharg- 
ing his high functions he is assisted by a council, which again meets 
and deliberates in three sections—the first being called the Section of 
Religion, the second that of Public Instruction, and the third that of 
Health. Into the first a good many ecclesiastics are admitted—one 
of these, at the least, being a Roman Catholic bishop. The two last 
are composed exclusively of laymen; and all are salaried. Indeed, it 
may be said, generally, that there is no such thing in Prussia as office 
which is gratuitous or honorary. All the servants of the government, 
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from the cabinet minister down to the guardian of the road, are paid; 
and all in consequence act as if with the feelings of their Shonadiane 
they neither had nor ought to have anything in common. 

Of these three sections, that of public instruction is by far the most 
active as well as the most influential. Through it all correspondence 
relative to the management of schools and colleges goes on; and from it 
—the minister giving, of course, his sanction—all instructions to the 
inferior tribunals emanate. To the section of religious observances, on 
the other hand, reference is seldom made ; and till such reference be made 


the members of this section are virtually without weight in the council.” 


The obvious consequence is, that education, which in all other countries 
takes its tone from the principles of the church as established by law, isin 
Prussia wholly laic in its spirit, and well nigh military. Far be it from 
us to assume that there must be a grievous political blunder here. We 
only know that the result of the arrangement is to weaken—we might 
have used a stronger expression, to destroy—all the influence of religious 
feeling over the minds of the scholars; who read their Bibles, and say 
their prayers, and sing their psalms, day by day, not because these exer- 
cises are represented as acceptable in the sight of Heaven, but because 
a strong government has commanded that they shall be performed. 
From the central board—as we Englishmen would term it—we pass 
down to the provincial hoards; one of which, constituted in every respect 
after the Berlin model, is established in each of the provinces into which 
Prussia is divided. We need scarcely add that the provinces are in 
number ten—namely, Eastern Prussia, Western Prussia, Posen, Pome- 
ravia, Brandenburg, Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, Cleves, and the Lower 
Rhine ; that these are severally divided into departments or regierungs- 
bezerke, as the regicrungsbezerke are divided into kreis or communes, 
and the kreis into gemeinde or parishes ; that each has its peculiar coun- 
cil of administration to which a president is appointed ; and that over 
all is the oberprisident, or supreme head of the province. In every 
respect to correspond with this order of civil administration is the 
machinery by which the instruction of the people is regulated, We 
have the provincial consistory—where the oberprisident presides—with 
its three sections, and its salaried members; we have the communal or 
departmental committee, or schulvorztand ; the kreischul-inspector, with 
his council of notables; and, last of all, the parochial minister, con- 
trolled and assisted by a certain number of Jaymen, and himself super- 
intended by the schulrath, or paid agent of the provincial committee. 


-Thus wheel turns within wheel steadily, consistently, and uniformly ; 


while the chain of responsibility ascends, unbroken, from the village 
teacher to the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The means by which, in Prussia, education is conveyed to the people 
at large are fourfold; through the universities, through the gymnasia, 
through the burghershulen, and through the parochial schools, With the 
universities, we have in this place no concern, for they stand quite apart 
from the rest—are not, properly speaking, popular—and, in their general 
constitution resemble similar institutions in other parts of Germany. 
We may observe, indeed, in passing, that each province has its own 
university, as the University of Koenigsberg, for Posen ; of Greifswald, 
for Pomerania; of Breslau, for Silesia ; of Berlin, for Brandenburg ; 
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ek fas 9 persinats theic enn riers, 9nd, ender the. net expel 
tendence of a royal commissioner, communicate directly the 
Minister at Berlin. But as our business is not with the habits or course 
of study pursued in these seats of learning, we need not go farther. Of 
the gywnasia, the burgher, and parochial schools it is necessary, 
however, to speak ; and as the subject appears most capable.of elucida- 
tion, provided it be taken up from the beginning, we must crave the 
reader’s indulgence while we invert the order of analysis in which we 
have hitherto proceeded. 

The law in Prussia is exceedingly stern and uncompromising ; it de- 
clares that every child born within the King’s dominions shall be 
educated. No notice is taken of the pleasure or convenience of parents 
~——but the edict goes farther in its might, and woe be to him whe shall 
presume to disobey. In like manner, that the opportunity of obedience 
may nowhere be wanting, it is commanded that there shall be at least 
one elementary school in every parish. Here and there, indeed, where 
parishes are very poor, and the population is so scanty as not to demand 
a resident teacher, unions for the purposes of education are permitted 
to take place. But in no instance may the villages thus combining 
be at a greater distance from each other than half of a German mile— 
provided they be in the plain—and a quarter of a mile if among the 
mountains. The intervention of a river likewise, or a morass, suffices 
to render the educational union impossible ; for the Prussians, like the 
rest of the German tribes, are very observant of their children’s health 
and safety; and in all cases the spirit of the law tends to divide the 
unions again as soon as possi!:ic. One school, at least, for each parish, 
is what the sovereign requires, and, sooner or later, the sovereign in 
Prussia takes care that he shall be obeyed. 

Schools and schoolmasters are not to be provided, even in Prussia, for 
nothing. It is necessary to find funds, and these are sought for with 
as much regard to the convenience of the people as is at all compatible 
with the accomplishment of the object in view. Wherever there may 
be charitable foundations, they are appropriated. So are portions of land 
belonging to the church; so, in part, is the communal property; for 
almost all the parishes in Prussia have common lands, of which the pro- 
duce is applied to the payment of official salaries, and other expenses 
attendant on the administration of parochial affairs. If from all these 
sources there accrue not means suflicient to build the school-house and 
furnish it with necessary implements, an assessment is levied on the 
heads of families in the village—or the province gives aid where the 
poverty of the village is extreme, and even the king contributes, though 
very rarely. In like manner the salary of the master is paid out of the 
proceeds of the parochial property, with the addition of a small 
moaey-payment from each scholar, not collected by the teacher himself, 
but by an official whose business it is to make the collection, and who, 
being remunerated by a per centage on the sum gathered, never permits 
the parishioners to fall into arrear, On this head, indeed, the government 
is very peremptory in its proceedings. Other debts a bowerman or 
burgher may contract, but his contribution to th: schoul-fund must be 
forthcoming to the hour. 

The law requires that the school-house shall be a separate building, 
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that its situation shall be salubrious, its rooms umcing) ape 
well-boarded, and adequately furnished. A garden m ta 
it, which the scholars are required to cultivate ; and an eet ere or 
play-ground, where circumstances shall permit, is recom ed. 
the same spirit, the law takes care to provide the teacher with suita 
ents; as well as with maps, charts, ylobes, musical instruments, 
and other appliances necessary to the prosecution of his calling. The 
expense to be incurred in arranging these matters it is to the 
consistory to determine, as well as the amount of the schoolmaster’s 
salary ; though there is a general recommendation in reference to the 
latter, which amounts to this—that the salary shall in all cases ‘be ds 
liberal as the circumstances of the parish will afford. We cannot sa 
that in every instance this recommendation has been productive of muc 
benefit to the schoolmaster. There are villages in Prussia where the 
teacher receives in hard cash no more than ten dollars per annum; a 
scanty subsistence enough, which would not suffice to keep soul and 
body together were he not entitled, by virtue of his office, to eat his meals 
in rotation at the tables of all the fathers of families in the village, 
The school being built and the master provided, the people are re- 
quired to send their children for imstruction, and to take care that they 
shall be in their places at the exact minute appointed by law; of the 
regularity of the children’s attendance, indecd, a daily register is kept ; 
and the absentee soon finds that no excuse will be accepted, except ill- 
health, certified by a medical man, or leave specifically granted by the 
teacher. At first, the truant child is personally remonstrated with—by 
the schoolmaster in the first instance—and by the clergyman when the 
case becomes more serious. I[s the offence repeated? Then the parent 
is rebuked ; and finally, when other measures fail, the assistance of the 
police is called in. The wayward pupil is now brought to school under 
the escort of a gendarme ; while the obstinate or too indulgent father 
suffers fine and imprisonment. Moreover, the register which has been 
kept of the boy’s proceedings at school | at any period of his after- 
life be produced either for or against him. Should he be brought before 
a court of justice, it is called as an evidence to character; and his pu- 
nishment is either mitigated or the reverse, according as in childhood 
~ may be found to have conducted himself towards his teacher and fel- 
ow-pupils, 
T = ool conveyed to the youth of Prussia in these humblest— 





_ or as they are termed elementary—schools, classes itself under eight dis- 


tinct heads :—first, we have religion; secondly, reading—as well the 
German as the vernacular language of the province, be it what it may ; 
thirdly, the elements of geometry and of the arts of modelling and de- 
signing ; fourthly, arithmetic ; fifthly, the elements of physical science, 
of geography, of history in general, and of the history of Prussia in 
particular; sixthly, music and singing—both such as may be adapted 
for the service of the church and such as shall be acceptable in the 
concert-room ; seventhly, writing and manly exercises, particularly 
those which may tend to sharpen the senses; and eighthly and lastly, 
the simplest kinds of manual crafts, as well as an acquaintance with the 
kind of country-work which is commonly practised in the district. The 
period of years during which the scholars ere compelled to apply them- 
selves to these studies never falls short of eeven. At seven years old 
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the child enters the parish school, and he is not allowed to quit it till 
he shall have turned fourteen. As, however, the labour of a boy is in 
Prussia worth something to his father, such arrangements are made 
as leave him disposable during a large portion of the day for other pr 

than those of learning. Thus the children who attend school from 
eight o’clock till twelve are free to assist their parents in the afternoon ; 
such as do not make their appearance in the school-house till one or 
two may be usefully employed in the fields throughout the vr a 
And in seed-time and harvest vacations are granted in order that hands 
for the putting in and gathering of the crops may not be wanting. All 
this, it must be admitted, reads well; nor can it be denied that from 
these parochial schools there comes forth an extremely intelligent popu- 
lation ; yet there are evils attendant on the system, too, of which we 
shall take notice by-and-by, after we shall have said a few words touch- 
ing the seminaries which rise above and connect them with the univer- 
sities. 

The schools which have just been described are intended for the edu- 
cation of the humblest and poorest classes of children. They exist both 
in town and country; indeed, in the rural districts they exist alone: 
but in cities and towns, of which the population exceeds an arbitrary 
scale, the law requires that there shall be one or more burgher-schools 
likewise, Of these latter seminaries, it is the purpose not only to afford 
means of education to the children of a better class of persons, but to 
carry forward those from among the pupils of the elementary schools 
who may exhibit an aptitude for classical attainments. In_ its general 
management, and in the rules which are binding both on pupils and 
master, the burgher-school is an exact imitation of the school beneath it ; 
indeed the only difference between them is, that the scale of instruction 
is in the burgher-school somewhat more extended than in the elementary 
school, Latin, for example, is taught in the burgher-school ; and the 
physical sciences are so far cultivated as to make the pupil observe the 
common phenomena of nature and understand the causes in which they 
originate. Morcover, pains are taken to give the scholar some know- 
ledge of style. But here the march of learning terminates, and the 
youth who is ambitious of proceeding farther must enrol himself in one 
of the gymnasia—a sort of intermediate state between school and col- 
qe, of which a few words will suffice to explain the uses. 

¢ gymuasia in Prussia, as well, indeed, as in the other German 
States, are establishments which carry on the education of young men 
to that particular point whence they may cither pass to one of the uni- 
versities, or, if they prefer it, may enter immediately upon a liberal 
walk of life. You find them always in towns and cities, where better 
accommodation for the students is to be had; for, though in some in- 
stances apartments are furnished to the students within the walls, the 
custom is not general, and seems to be everywhere dying out. In these 
seminaries a discipline is kept up which well deserves to be accounted 
severe. Any breach of a regulation, any negligence in the execution 
of a given task, any irregularity of attendance on the masters, or mutiny 
against their orders, is punished by imprisonment, sometimes of long 
duration ; and last of all, when the culprit appears to be irreclaimable, 
by expulsion, But expulsion from a Prussian gymnasium implies 
consequences much more serious than expulsion from a public l 
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in England. The youth so branded continues a marked man for life, 
and can neither find employment in the service of the state, nor yet 
skake himself free, go where he will from the observance of the police. 

The course of study followed up in these gymnasia is at once wider 
in its range and more generally humanising than in the elementary and 
burgher-schools. The classics are a deal attended to, and pains 
are taken to render the young men so far masters of their own language. 
as that they shall write it with ease and accuracy. The same thing, 
indeed, may he said of Latin composition, which is very much practised 
—one of the commonest exercises being that which causes the student 
to write in Latin while the professor dictates in German ; or, if the 
dictation be in Latin, it is by the éléve translated into German. 
Indeed, the custom of conversing in Latin, though less practised in 
Prussia than in Saxony and Hungary, is not wholly omitted ; and there 
are many occasions in common life when it proves singularly useful, 
It is worthy of remark, that the spirit of mutual responsibility is in 
Prussia so active that the professors or teachers in these gymnasia are 
in some sort answerable for the fitness of the burgher and elementary 
schoolmasters. The law requires that they shall hold frequent com- 
munication with them, and by their advice, not less than by their 
example, animate them to a faithful discharge of their duties. 

So much for the twofold order of institutions by which the people 
at large are trained; for of the universities, though not less than the 
public schools under the strict superintendence of the government, it is 
not necessary to speak. There is, however, one institution additional 
to these of which it is just that mention should be made: we allude to 
the academies in which young men are educated with the single view of 
fitting them for the office of schoolmasters. Of the exact number of 
such academies which Prussia supports our memory does not at this 
moment enable us to speak, but we know that they are abundant, for 
chapter vi. of the law of 1819 requires that there shall be everywhere 
a supply of young men ready to supply such vacancies as may from 
time to time occur in the list of national schoolmasters. The conse- 
quence is that in every province one or more academies are to be found 
where the student keeps in view the single object of one day or another 
contributing his aid towards the general diffusion of knowledge through- 
out his country. Nor are these places of learning watched with a less 


Vigilant eye, or guarded with a hand more scrupulous or tender, than those 


that regulate the movements of other places of education within the realm. 
The very number of candidates to be admitted into each is a point settled 
by the supreme government: the age of admission, too, is arbitrarily fixed 
—nay, the positions for the fabrics themselves are settled—with great 
wisdom, doubtless, but with at least equal tenacity. It is positively 
enacted that seminaries for the education of schoolmasters shall be 
established neither in capital cities nor in places altogether rural, and 
of course rude. The former are denounced as holding out too many 
temptations and so hurtful to the moral sense of the students ; the latter 
as affording no facilities of study beyond what the professors might be 
able to affurd. In both instances the government may judge well, but, 
whether well or ill, the best care is taken that by no human being shall 
its decisions be disputed. 

Young men are admitted into these seminaries between the ages of 
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sixteen and eighteen; and the course of oo on which ‘they enter 
comprehends a cycle of three have In addition to the ordinary 
branches of education they apply themselves here to music, singing, 
gymnastic exercises, and the art of communicating information clearly to 
others. A good deal, too, is said in the law under which they live of the 
necessity of acquiring a profound reverence for religion; and the study 
of the Scriptures, as well as a thorough acquaintance with the liturgies 
and catechisms used in the churches of which they may themselves be 
members, is enjoined: nay, the very habits of life expected from them — 
such as that they shall be no frequenters of taverns, nor given to com- 
pany, nor addicted to dancing—are particularized. Yet, as we do not 

nd that, in after years, they pay the slightest regard to the latter of 
these injunctions, so is there too much reason to fear that the former 
has never appeared in their eyes more deserving of respect. Indeed, 
the whole system of dealing in reference to this important subject in 
Prussia cannot fail of leading to results which all good men must de- 
plore, though the philosopher who looks only to the letter of the law 
may speak of it as both wise and liberal. But that is a point to which 
we have not yet come, and it will never do to anticipate. 

There is no distinction made in the sort of learning which is afforded 
to the young men, whether they be designed to act as teachers in the 
burgher or the elementary schools. He who is fit to preside over the 
one is assumed to be qualified for the management of the other, and it 
not unfrequently happens that skill and diligence in an elementary 
teacher are rewarded by removal to a higher and better paid school. 
Neither are young men excluded from these Schullehrer-Seminnarien, 
on account of their poverty. Provided there be talent and industry the 
authorities desire no other qualification; indeed, they often assist with 
small pensions clever youths who would without pre aid be incapable 
of aya their studies. But the youths so aided are forced to 
accept the first offer of a situation that is made to them, no matter how 
poor may be its remuneration, and the provisions are so regulated as 
to create in them no taste for expense, nor any relactance to battle with 
poverty. This is fair enough, ind we do not find that it operates against 
the ultimate advancement of the pensioned student. 

When a schoolmaster receives his nomination he is entitled to de- 
mand from the village or city to which he is appointed that it shall 
defray the cost of his removal, and of the removal of his family and 
effects, from the point where he may have previously resided to his new 
home. In this case, however, the master must enter into a pledge, 
that, even if promotion be offered, he will not accept it within five 
years; while the distance specified by law for which a travelling allow- 
ance is made shall not, in any case, exceed six German miles. This is 
done in order to save the funds of the parish, which are not usually too 
ample, and which a too frequent change of masters would speedily 
reduce toa state of utter exhaustion. And though the right of no- 
mination be vested in different bodies, according to the nature of tke 
school and the source from which its emoluments arise, a strict exami- 
nation must in all cases be undergone ere a candidate shall receive from 
the patron his commission of office. The examiners, in such cases, are 
two ecclesiastics and two laymen, the former, if Protestants, nomimated 
by the ccclesiastical authorities of the province, if Catholies, ‘by ‘the 
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Catholic bishop, who, though they examine separately, go over precisely 
the same ground, and sign one common certificate, if a certificate be 
earned, It is worthy of remark that, though a preference be given to 
young men who haye been trained in one of the normal schools, private 
persons are not excluded from offering themselves as candidates; nay, 
that foreigners are accounted as eligible as natives, provided only they 

the requisite qualifications. And all are alike open both to 
reward and punishment. For, if a schoolmaster conduct himself well. 
in a poor situation, and exhibit talents and acquirements of a superior 
order, he is by-and-by removed to a better ; if otherwise, the authorities 
sink him in the scale, and, last of all, dismiss him entirely. 

Neither schoolmasters actually appointed nor pupils in the normal 
schools are, during a season of peace, subject to military conscription. 
But both orders of men are enrolled in the Landwehr, with which, at 
stated times, they exercise, and, in the event of war, their privilege of 
exemption ceases. Meanwhile, however, the hand of authority rests 
upon them quite as heavily, quite as uninterruptedly, as upon any body 
of soldiers under the crown. If their position be m the parent 6 they 
are observed by a committee of superintendence; if in a town, by the 
magistracy and notables, If the school boast of a lay foundation the 
nie of the chureh ‘checks the master; if the church herself be the 

under then the clergy exercise authority over him. Both, however, 
like other committees of management, are responsible toa higher power, 
and receive visits of inspection from time to time, often when they are 
least expected, Thus the pressure of responsibility is never for an 
instant lightened, and the whole machine works, like a fleet or an 
army, by word of command, 

Such is a brief but not unfaithful outline of the system of national 
education pursued in Prussia; which does not, however, raise up any 
insurmountable bar against the prosecution of learning in private 
wherever private education may be preferred. It is perfectly com- 
petent to every father of a family to ioe his son instructed at home, 
provided he satisfy the government that such instruction is com- 
municated, and contribute his share towards defraying the general 
costs of the schools, of which, in his own instance, he may not care to 
take advantage. In like manner individuals may open seminaries both 
fur boys and girls, after they shall have been examined as to their fitness, 


and a license to do sois granted ; which, as it cannot be transferred, so 


does it cease to protect them in any case when the school may have been 
closed for six months together. Moreover, the amount of remunera- 
tion demanded and received for each pupil must be stated in full, 
while the pupils are from time to time questioned by the officers of go- 
vernment, both as to the nature of the instruction which is conveyed to 
them, and of the physical treatment which they receive. Nay, so jealous 
are the authorities of the establishment of any clandestine influence over 
the public mind, that even the scholar who passes from house to house, 
and gives lessons by the hour to such as see fit to employ him, must 
apply for and obtain his license from the police. Thus, im all its de- 
partments, from the highest to the lowest, and in every method by which 
it can be conveyed, education is in Prussia an object of pereeere care 
to the government, and the subjects are unquestionabl ing, from 
day to day, more and more conversant with all that the superficial ob- 
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server is apt to regard as essential to the intelligence of a people. How 
is it Pian come to inquire into the state of moral and religious feel- 
ing in Prussia? and in what, if this he faulty, may we by and by expect 
that the whole process will end ? 

It is past dispute that, taken as a nation, there is no country in Ger- 
many where people pay so little regard as in Prussia to the very decen- 
cies of religion. Of the morals of the land we are not willing to speak, 
for they are deplorable; that is to say, the marriage vow no human 
being seems to consider as binding ; and, for the rest, where mothers are 
universally corrupt, it would be idle to look for a very rigid sense of de- 
corum among daughters. We do not indeed find that the Prussians are 
much given to intoxication, or that they are more dishonest than their 
neighbours, or less generally obedient to the laws. But for this there is 
an adequate motive in the fear which they justly entertain of coming 
under the surveillance of the police ; a body which sees and hears every- 
thing, and forgets nothing. Why should, this be? The people are 
clever—they all know something—very many of them have an earnest 
longing to know more ; and in the schools, at least, they have read the 
Scriptures, and repeated the ordinary catechisms, and sung hymns. 
Shall we be looked upon as bigots if we attribute the evil to the excessive 
care of the government, which will not allow even religious instruction 
to emanate from the clergy, but itself prescribes both the amount to be 
conveyed, and the precise mode of conveying it? Nay, more, so jealous 
is the civil, or rather the military power, of the uprising of any influence 
in the land apart from its own, that, while it affects to speak of the Pro- 
testant as of the established church of Prussia, it takes care that no real 
distinction shall be drawn between it and the Roman Catholic Church, 
Thus the spirit of the law is against the consolidation of the only power 
which ever has had, or ever will have, weight to light up the fame of 
religious feeling in men’s minds ; and the government, by vainly seeking 
to enlist all sects alike in its own service, renders all equally inefficient 
to the single purpose which religion is designed to serve. 

It will have been seen that, in regulating the course of study in the 
elementary and other schools, the Prussian government especially directs 
that religious instruction shall be awarded. Itis not, however, religion, 
asit is taughtin the Protestant church, that the law of 1819 recognises ; 
on the contrary, it is expressly required that in every village and city 
the religion of the majority shall be taught at school, except where there 
are means for the establishment of two schools; one for Protestants, the 
other for Catholics. So also in reference to other sects, and even to the 
Jews, they are permitted to erect schools for their own use, or to attend 
the general schools, abstracting their children from the religious lessons 
at their pleasure. Do we object then to an ample toleration? No, 
surely; provided that were done by connivance which is here accom- 
plished by design. It is quite right that the government should not 
imterfere with the subject's conscience ; but it is one thing to permit and 
another to command the public inculcation of principles of which, as far 
as we may judge from their individual professions, the members of the 
government believe that they are erroneous. In Prussia, however, all 
sects are treated as if the claims of one to be accounted the true church 
were just as valid as the claims of another; and the consequence is 
that the people come to the natural conclusion that all are, in the eyes 
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of their rulers, equally-worthless. How can you expect a people to be 
religious who can discover no standard by which to try religious opinions 
anywhere, and see their civil rulers awarding to their spiritual pastors 
the very same treatment which they award to soldiers, or miners, or 
magistrates, or police-officers, or any other class of persons whom they 
employ as mere instruments of state ? 

There are other causes, doubtless, to which may be attributed the 
miserably low scale of moral and religious feeling which we find in 
Prussia; such as the abject poverty of the clergy—the contempt in 
which the higher orders hold them, and their total lack of influence even 
in their own parishes. Yet we question whether any of them operates 
more powerfully to produce the sad result than the studied care of the 
government to exclude an ecclesiastical spirit from the system of educa- 
tion, and to treat the ministers of all denominations equally as state 
functionaries, and nothing more. The Prussian government, however, 
in thus struggling to keep in its own hands even the moral influence 
which no mere government can long retain, is, unless we mistake the 
matter, sadly overshooting the mark. Without doubt the Prussians are— 
and will in a few more years become still more so—a highly enlightened 
people. We have ourselves conversed with peasants who, educated at 
one or other of these elementary schools, could sketch you an architec- 
tural design with great beauty, and explain the principle of the arch. 
Was he, in consequence of the knowledge thus conveyed to him, the 
more contented with his own lot, or the better disposed to acquiesce in 
the continuance of a state of things which, so long as a wise or humane 
sovereign shall fill the throne, may continue to work well, but for the 
continued well-working of which there is no guarantee? We know the 
reverse. yen in Prussia there is a latent desire for what are called 
liberal institutions, which, sooner or later, not all the military force of the 
country will restrain; and which, unshackled by the slightest restraint of 
religious or moral duty, may, when it does break loose, bring about fatal 
results. 

We have already exceeded the limits which we had marked for our- 
selves, and must bring this paper toa conclusion. Unless we deceive 
ourselves, the analysis of the Prussian system which we have given 
will suffice to satisfy the unprejudiced among our readers that the intro- 
duction of that, or anything at all resembling it, into this country is not 
to be thought of for an instant. In the first place, the people of this 
country would not submit to have their children dragged to school by 
the police, and themselves imprisoned or fined, because their little boys 
happen to have played the truant. Inthe next place, there is good sense 
enough left in the English nation to make the majority of the people 
aware that education, without more than the form of religion, can serve 
no good purpose; and that it is impossible to communicate more than 
the form of religion, where you tie up its teachers to certain rules, and 
leave nothing to the discretion of the clergy. In the third place, the 
people of England are yet honest and wise enough to be aware, that the 

lacing ofall sects and churches on the same footing is an error in legis- 
tion which nothing can redeem, Be as tolerant as possible—shut your 
eyes to all manner of absurdities, so Jong as they do not disturb the public 
peace—permit all manner of religionists to inculcate their own views 
freely, provided they do not tend to the corruption of public morals. 
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Biit wherever you enjoin by law that religion shall be taught, let it be 
the réligion which’the law recognises. Any deviation from this ‘rule is 
euifé ‘to infjare the cause of religion itself, by teaching the people to be- 
lieve that it is not esteemed for its own sake by those in authority over 
them. 

FProssia is a strong country at present—the king is popular, and 
humane, and just. “The military system is much relished everywhere, 
and great exertions are used to find the people employment, and to keep 
them from troubling their heads with political questions. But how long 
will this last? Prussia has made prodigious strides of late years in 
pulation. She has no colonies—very little sea-coast—very little foreign 
trade—very little land unreclaimed. What will she do, by and by, with 
her rapidly-growing masses? And if these increase in numbers and 
intelligence, yet continue irreligious and immoral, where will she be? 
A few years will probably suffice to answer the question. 








THE MANAGER'S NOTE-BOOK.—NO., VIII." 
CHARLES BENJAMIN INCLEDON. 


Crartes Bensamin INctepon was born in 1764, at St. Keveran, in 
Cornwall, where his father was a highly respectable surgeon and apo- 
thecary. Having a large family, and Charles possessing a fine voice, he 
had him at a very carly age entered as one of the choristers of Exeter 
Cathedral : his first master took but little pains with the boys, and he 
made very little progress; but when the well-known Jackson became 
organist, and consequently teacher of the choristers, he soon discovered 
the superior powers of young Incledon, and took delight in cultivating 
and improving him, Under so able a master he made rapid improvement, 
and soon became a favourite in all the musical parties of Exeter.t 

The following story relative to his going to sea is said to have been 
dictated by himself:—One fine summer’s evening he was sitting on the 
rails which surround the cathedral-yard, singing “ Were I a Shepherd’s 
Maid,’ from a farce called “The Padlock ;” a Gentleman inquired of 
one of the listeners who the singer was?—Little Incledon, of the 
Cathedral, was the answer—and the enquirer walked away; in the 
morning, Jackson sent for him, and, on entering the room, he found a 
stranger with his master, whom he afterwards learned was the enquirer 
of the previous evening. “ Young gentleman,” said he, “ Mr. Jackson 
ras given you leave to go and see Commodore Walsingham, at Torbay ; 
have you any objection to accompany me thither?” Charles was de- 
lighted, and readily assented: he accordingly went, and remained on 
board the Thanderer three days, charming the officers with his vocal 
abilities, and himself with a minute examination of the ship. The boy, 
quite happy, wished to remain on board ; the Commodore wished that he 





* Continued from No. ccix. 117. 

t While at Exeter, in the Assize week, Judge Nares attended divine service at 
the Cathedral; Incledon the solo, “ Let the Soul live; the pathos and sensi- 
bility with which be gave it had such an effect upon the Judge that he shed tears ; 


at the end of the service he sent for the ve him five cuineas, as a mark 
of his approbation. sae of . Drie 
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might ; application was made to his parents for his joining the ship; but) 
ou fertenataly refused, for the Thunderer went satan: Be ree 
hurricane not long after. The three days he passed on board that vessel, 
however, fixed his inclination for a seafaring life; but it was not till 
four years after, that he had the opportunity of realising his wishes; 
when he and a fellow-chorister started for Plymouth with all. their 
property “ tied up in a blue-and-white pocket-handkerchief.”” They were 
overtaken at Ivy Bridge, brought back and punished, by being obliged 
to perform their duties in the church for a week without their surplices, 
by way of degradation. As soon, however, as Incledon obtained this li- 
berty, in 1779, he joined the Formidable, of ninety-eight guns, com- 
manded by Captain Cleland, where he remained some time, and then 
obtained a berth on board the Raisonnable, sixty-four. In this ship he 
went to the West Indies as acommon sailor. At St. Lucie his cap- 
tain one day gave a large party on board : it was Saturday-night ; wives 
and sweethearts went round amongst the crew as usual—and every man 
was compelled to sing. Charles’s vocal talents were then and there un- 
known, but when it came to his turn he burst forth upon them with— 
“?Twas Thursday in the Morn.” The crew involuntarily set up a hur- 
rah at the close, which brought out one of the officers from the cabin, 
who, listening to the encore, was just as much astonished as the sailors 
had been: he called the Captain, who, unseen, heard the last verse ; 
when it was over he ordered Incledon to put on his best jacket and 
come to the cabin, where he remained for some time singing Jackson’s 
songs, to the delight and astonishment of the officers, who jocularly 
Ba him Singer to the British fleet. 

‘hile in the navy he was in two or three engagements: at the expi- 
ration of the war he was discharged at Chatham, and, with letters of 
recommendation from Lord Mulgrave, Lord Harvey, and Admiral Pigot, 
applied to Colman for an engagement at his theatre in the Haymarket. 
Colman heard him sing, and, relying on his own judgment (Colman 
always admitted his want of taste for music) he declined engaging him : 
after one or two more disappointments, he made his début at South- 
ampton, in Alphonso, in “ The Castle of Andalusia,” upon an engage- 
ment of fifteen shillings a-week. After remaining a year in that com- 
pany he was engaged at Bath, where, after his first appearance in Bell- 
ville, he was retained as a mere chorus-singer at thirty shillings a-week. 
_ Upon some occasion, however, he happened to sing a song at the end of 

the play, and Rauzzini, being present, was forcibly struck with his extra- 
ordinary power and beautiful voice: he immediately sought him out, 
gave him instructions, which soon brought him into notice, and obtained 
him an engagement at Vauxhall. Although he became the principal ob- 
ject at the Glee Club, and received a silver cup and cover from Dr, 
Harrington, on behalf of the Harmonic Club, for his great assistance 
in forming that Society, which is still in existence, prefaced by an ad- 
dress from the Doctor, highly complimentary to his talents, and his 
company was courted by all the musical people of the place, still he 
was thought nothing of at the theatre ; the principal musical characters 
being given to Wordsworth, a very inferior singer, with a bad voice, and 
an impediment in his utterance: a few years after, when Wordsworth 
was engaged at Sadler’s Wells, he was, even at that place, thought to 
be unequal to the situation. 
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In the summer of 1786, Incledon was engaged at Vauxhall; and in 
the December of that year sang, in a concert at Free Masons’ Hall, the 
then popular ballad of “Ma Chére Amie,” which he had originally 
sung at Vauxhall during the previous summer. It is a curious coincidence 
that, in May, 1787, when Master Braham made his first appearance 
at Covent Garden Theatre for Leoni’s benefit, he sang the same song. 

Incledon continued at Bath and Vauxhall the three following sea- 
sons. In May, 1781, he married Miss Jane Lowther, at Bath. 

In the spring of 1790, Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre, visited 
that city, and engaged him for three years, at six, seven, and eight 
pounds per week. Scarcely had this matter been arranged, when Linley 

to him, for Drury Lane, an engagement at twelve pounds 
week ; but, although his engagement with Mr. Harris was only a verbal 
one, he considered his word his bond, and honourably declined Mr. 
Linley's proposal. Incledon always regretted that the first offer had 
not come from Linley. “Under such a master,’’ said he, “I should 
have been a much better singer.” 

On the 16th of December, 1790, he made his début at Covent Garden, 
in Dermot, in “ The Poor Soldier :’’ it was not long however, before his 
powers and merit were universally admitted. 

The late inimitable Irish Johnston was at that time principal singer 
at Covent Garden Theatre; but Incledon’s talent as a vocalist soon 
placed him above his rival, who at that period was merging into a line 
of acting in which he has never been excelled, and is_not likely ever to 
be equalled. 

In the following spring Bartleman and Harrison (who had the 
oratorios at that theatre) engaged him. On the first night he sang four 
songs; the last was “ Sound an Alarm,” in which he electrified the 
audience, and by that performance established himself as the first 
English singer. 

t his first benefit at Covent Garden, he introduced Gay’s ballad of 
* muaceayes Susan,” which he sang without any ochate accom pani- 
ment: it had a wonderful effect, and continued a great favourite as long 
as he remained before the public. 

When he quitted Exeter for a seafaring life, and was without instruc- 
tion, he got into a coarse style of singing, which was in a great degree 
removed by Rauzzini; but he never recovered a material part of the 
science he had acquired under that excellent instructor, Jackson ; and 
his natural indolence, increased by his great success in London, made 
the study of oratorio music a work of labour to him, He obtained for his 
old friend Davy, of Exeter, a situation in the Covent Garden orchestra. 
Whenever he had any difficult music to study, but more particularly for 
the oratorios, they locked themselves up in a room with two bottles of 
wine, arid never quitted it till Incledon was perfect in his task, which was 
not the work of much time; and, what is more extraordinary, so fine was 
his ear, and so retentive his memory, that having once made himself per- 
fect in any piece of music, he had no occasion ever again to practise it. 

At the end of his three years’ articles he was pre than at Covent 
Garden for five years, at twelve pounds per week. At his benefit, 1795, 
he made his greatest hit by singing George Alexander Stevens’s cele- 
brated description of a Storm, in character and without music : not only 
as a vocal effort, but as a scenic exhibition, it was unique; in fact 
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nothing could surpass it. From that time until he took leave of the 
stage it always proved a sure card at his benefits; and on some, but 
few occasions, he gave it for the benefit of a friend. 

In February, 1798, being at the very head of his profession, and in 
high estimation with the public, he began to be very troublesome in the 
theatre, and would not sing in the new entertainment of “ Joan of Arc.” 
He peremptorily demanded his articles, and threw out some reflections 
on the manager for condemning a hero of his high caste to hold up the 
fag end of a pantomime: his language was so insulting that Harris was 
induced to send him his articles the following morning. Incledon’s 
conduct was the more extraordinary as he had some time before volun; 
teered his services in the piece, in return for several indulgences Harris 
had granted him. A few days after he apologised, and was reinstated, 

On the 16th of January, 1800, a new piece was produced under the 
title of “ Joanna,” in which Incledon had a musical part material to 
the piece. After the prologue, Murray, the stock apology-maker, came 
forward with his usual melancholy face, and informed the audience that 
Mr. Incledon laboured under a derangement of intellect, but, rather 
than disappoint them, he would perform the part: not many days before 
he had lost an infant, and not many days after Mrs. Incledon died, 

Early in the summer he joined his brother actors, to whom I have 
eslerred in the memoir of Mr. Fawcett, one of whose complaints was, 
their being charged an extra 20/. at their benefits: how far Incledon 
had cause for complaint will appear by the following statement; the 
cause of increasing the benefit charges being an enlargement of the 
theatre. In June, 1798, before the alteration, Incledon’s benefit-receipt 
was 420/,; in 1799, after the alteration, it was 620/.; in 1801, 6954. ; 
in 1802, 600/.; and 1803, 620/. 

In February, 180], he married his second wife, Miss Howell, of 
Bath. 

In the previous summer Holman and Incledon were in treaty with 

Jones for the Dublin Theatre, for which they were to give 31,5001, 
and were on the point of closing when they discovered that a mortgage 
of 2000/. had been granted by Barry, which broke off the negocia- 
tion. : 
In the summer of 1802 he visited the provinces with a new and 
fashionable entertainment called “ Variety, or Something New,” in two 
parts; the first part consisted of five songs, finishing with ** Black- 
eyed Susan ;’’ the second, a like number, and “ The Storm.” A recita- 
tion or story introduced each song ; and both song and recitation were 
given by Incledon, accompanied on the pianoforte by Davy. 
' In February, 1803, he signed articles with Mr. Harris, for five years 
at sixteen pounds per week, two pounds more than any other performer, 
In March he added another laurel to his wreath, by performing Steady, 
in * The Quaker.”’ He gave “ While the Lads in the Village” with 
such an effect as to produce general and enthusiastic plaudits. 

In June he started on his summer tour, with another new entertain- 
ment, called “‘ The Wandering Melodist; or, the Rose, Shamrock, and 
+ seal The whole of the songs were new: he was accompanied by 

ajor. 

On the passage from Holyhead to Dublin he was shipwrecked and 
nearly lost. An Irish paper gave the following statement:—‘ The 
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verte) in which Incledon embarked for Dublin was! wrecked, — 
img over the Bar, and several passengers lost: he saved himself by climb- 
ing tothe round-top, with his wife lashed to him, in which state he 
remained several hours, and was picked up by some fishermen, who saw 
their distress from the shore.” Major gave the following version of jit 
to Angelo :-—** In crossing from Holyhead to Dublin the packet’ struck 
on the Dublin Bar; it was dark—she eunk—Incledon got up in the 
shrouds, and assisted his wife and myself to mount above the level of the 
sca. We clung to the rigging, and remained there several hours, in 
total darkness, perishing with cold, and in horrible expectation of imme- 
diate death. In the midst of these horrors Incledon uttered a strange 
mixture of oaths, prayers, and confessions.” 

In 1804 Incledon belonged to the Duke of Cumberland’s sharp- 
shooters. This corps not only exercised their rifles, but also their 
knives and forks at some excellent regimental dinners at the Bedford, 
where they practised military manceuvres, and were considered very 
“ah at quick firing. Incledon outgrew the service; he became so 
bulky that both he and Cooke were, in their skirmishes (in the school 
phrase), generally lag last. Upon one occasion, when the Duke re- 
viewed them at Chalk Farm, the usual manceuvres being over, a sham- 
fight took place, and pursued through the fields of Resatatl and 
Highgate. On ascending a pretty sharp hill Incledon was so much 
blown that he sat down on a rail to recover his wind. A lad passing 
struck up “ Cease, rude Boreas, blust’ring rai/er ?* whether this was 
intended or accidental is no matter—it roused him, and he made a start. 
It was not long after when, on being overtaken bya butcher-boy, “‘ Here, 
you boy,’’ said he, “ carry this d—d gun, and I'll give you a shilling.” 
The bargain was struck, and he got on a little better; but soon afer, 
finding his sword was getting between his legs, he gave a little girl 
another shilling to carry that forhim. At the halt, he made his appear- 
ance with his two aides-du-camp—his ritle and sword-bearers—and 
was received with greal applause by a numerous audience, who hailed 
him with “ See the conquering Hero comes.” 

On the 9th of May a man walked into his parlour at Brompton 
Crescent, and quickly retreated with all the silver spoons; he was 
quickly observed, quickly taken, quickly tried (on the 15th), quickly 
found guilty, and Quick/y was his name. 

On Monday, the 24th of August, 1807, he opened the Lyceum, in 
the Strand, with a new entertainment called “ A Voyage to India,” im 
three parts, which he styled an “ Operatic Romance,” consisting of 
“ interesting oral matter, introductory to fifteen new songs.”” ‘The 
recitations were given by Bartley, and the songs accompanied by Kell- 
ner, junior. He performed four nights a-week till the 14th of Septem- 
ber, when be closed his performance, and Bartley returned thanks. 

In the following June as Incledon and Beverley were returning to 
town from Woolwich theatre the post-boy drove them against a bank by 
the road-side, and upset the chaise. A passenger who rode on the bar was 
much heart by falling under one of the wheels; but Ineledon, by exert- 
ing his vocal powers, procured immediate assistance, and was extricated 
with his companion from their perilous situation, slightly bruised: the 
chaise was shattered to pieces. 


In 1808 he gave another entertainment which he called “ Hospi- 
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tality ; or, the Harvest Home’’—an entire new entertainment, in three 
parts, containing one old and fourteen new songs. The recitations were 
given by Bartley, and the songs accompanied do ge who the follow- 
red as a singer at the Lyceum. With this entertainment 
ine travelled all the summer, and frequently gave it at noon. 

In May, 1811, the second Mrs. Incledon died. 

In August of the same year Incledon and Mathews brought forward 
an entertainment, consisting of recitations and songs at the Circus at 
Hull, Wilkinson having refused them the theatre. They travelled 
together this summer, uniting their entertainments. 


The first letter George Cooke wrote from the New World. was. to 
Incledon. 


“ Boston, New England, North America, 
January 14, 1811, 

“ Dear Sir,—This is the first letter 1 have written to Europe, from which 
my departure was only the result of a few hours’ deliberation. On the 4th 
of October last I sailed from Liverpool, and arrived at New York on the 
16th of November, The latter part of the voyage was very tempestuous, 
and many vessels were lost. t was received by the manager in a ve 
friendly and hospitable manner, and at whose house I remained while 
continued in that city. On Wednesday, the 2!st of November, I made my 
first appearance before an American audience, and was received by a splendid 
and crowded assemblage in a most flattering manner. I acted seventeen 
nights to some of the greatest houses ever known in the New World: my 
own night exceedetl four hundred guineas. On the 29th of December I set 
out in one of the best passage-boats I ever saw for Newport, Rhode Island, 
which we reached, after a most pleasant trip, in twenty-two hours, and, after 
a short stay, left it in a commodious carriage for this town. We slept on 
Sunday at Taunton, and arrived here on Monday: my first appearance on 
Thiirsda following in the new play of “ Richard,” which was repeated the 
next night. This was alxo my first play in New York, where they had it 
three times, and so will the good people here. The house filled as at New 
York, and my reception equally flattering. New York is the handsomest 
and largest house. We return to the city on Saturday the 29th, and, about 
the 10th of March journey on to Philadelphia, from thence to Baltimore, 
where my engagement ends; but I shall return to New York to embark for 
Liverpool. We are lodged in Exchange Coffee House, one of the largest 
and most extraordinary buildings I ever saw. Mr. Bernard is one of the 
managers here, but I believe retires from it at the end of the season. 
Theatricals are conducted at both theatres in a very respectable manner, and 
the company superior to what I expected to meet ; I may add much so, As 
you will have sufficient time, if, on the receipt of this you will favour me 
with a line, addressed to 296, Broadway, New York, North America, it will 

be thankfully received by, dear Sir, “ Yours truly, 
, “ G, F, Cooxs. 


“ You will learn at the General Post Office at what time the packet for 
New York is made up. Adieu! The compliments of the new year to all 
the family.” 


In September, 1812, after an absence of two years, Incledon returned 
to Covent Garden, appeared in his favourite Macheath, and was heartily 
welcomed. Previous to his appearing it was reported that he had lost 
his voice, but all who heard him on that evening bore testimony to the 
emtrary. The whole of his songs were given with the wild melody 
which ever distinguished his style, and which, although it might some- 
times rouse the censure of the amateur, never failed to excite very great 
applause from the less scientific part of the audience. 
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In November, 1818, he married his third wife—Mrs. Hart, a widow. 

In July, 1814, Incledon and Sinclair joined in a summer excursion, 
and gave what they styled a theatrical bouquet, under the title of 
“ Mirth and Minstrelsy ; or, Two to One against Care.” Master Wil- 
liams assisted in the musical department, and Claremont gave the 
recitations, 

In July, 1815, he enlisted Broadhurst in his summer tour, and again 
took young Williams with him. Hamerton was the reciter, and Broad- 
hurst accompanied the songs. The entertainment of this season was 
“ Minstrelsy.”’ 

In March, 1816, Incledon, Master Taylor, and Collyer, gave “ Min- 
strelsy ; or, a Tour through England and Ireland.’’ It was principally 
composed of old favourites, concluding with the never-failing George 
Alexander Stevens’s description of a Storm ; after which, “ Mr. Incledon 
will address the audience, thanking them for past favours, and will state 
his reasons for quitting his native country for America.” In August he 
performed a few nights at the English Opera. In September he ap- 

red at the Royal Circus, or Surrey Theatre, in “* The Recruiting 
Sergeant ;’’ and at his benefit on the 14th of the same month announced 
in his bills “ that a report, most industriously circulated to his disad- 
vantage, stating that he had been offered terms from Drury Lane 
Theatre, was utterly without foundation ; on the contrary, an application 
made to that house, on behalf of Mr. Incledon, but without his know- 
ledge, was most decidedly rejected.” In October he went to the East 
London Theatre, Wellclose Square, and there took a benefit on the 17th. 

While at Bristol, in the summer, he entered into a treaty with the 
captain of an American vessel, to sail for the United States, but hap- 
pening “ to cast one longing, lingering look behind,” the negociation 
was broken off, to the tune of “ Oh, the roast beef of old England!” 
and, notwithstanding he announced, in September, 1816, his departure 
for America, he did not leave England for nearly a year after. 

On the 3ist of March, 1817, Incledon announced a farewell benefit 
at the King’s Theatre, “ by permission of the sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre. The 
performances will be supported by the combined talents of both theatres. 
A committee of performers, anxious to show their friendship, and support 
by every means the above purpose, will take the earliest opportunity of 
waiting, personally, on the nobility and gentry, holders of boxes, to 
solicit their patronage, and to make such regulations and arrangements 
as shall be considered necessary to the entertainment of a British audi- 
ence, and to the interest of an old servant of the public, who makes this 
call upon their patronage for the last time.” The performances were 
“ Love in a Village,’’ numerous songs, and “ Three Weeks after Mar- 


riage.” In the course of the evening Dowton delivered the following 
lines, surrounded by the performers :— 


“ The tuneful fav'rite of your youthful days, 
Raised by your smiles and nurtured by your praise, 
Whom you proclaim’d from competition free, 
Unrivall'd in his native melody, 

Now forced, alas! in foreign climes to roam, 

To seek beyond th’ Atlantic waste—a home, 
Ere yet to England's shore he bids adieu, 
Pours forth one parting, grateful strain—to you. 
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Oh! let the men, who with him trod the stage, 
Who mark’d the promise of his earlier age— 
Who saw, with joy, his talents’ ripen’d bloom— 
Who hail'd-his progress, and now mourn his doom— 
Shed, for such talents lost, the pitying tear, 

While yet they may behold their brother Aere.— 
Here—where the friends who nerved his youthful power 
Now meet to consecrate his farewell hour: 

Here, where the plaudits he has felt so long 

Now, for the last time, cheer your child of song. 
To you his claim for kindness he preferr’d— 

Your presence shows that his appeal was heard. 
No actors here, as actors, now attend ; 

But friends assembled to support a friend : 

Those friends would waft above one fervent pray’r, 
One anxious wish for him who owns their care ; 
May he, in lands where British accents sound, 
Experience what he felt on British ground; 

While to his ear your language they impart, 

Oh! may they speak your language fo Ais heart— 
May all the social joys which here exist 

There wait upon the wand’ring melodist !*’ 


_ The house was one of the most crowded ever known. Great danger 
was apprehended from the numbers assembled before the doors opened: 
every precaution was taken, but the rush was dreadful. Many were 
hurt, and the screams of the females were appalling. Three were car- 
ried out in a senseless state, but were happily recovered, The receipts 
exceeded one thousand pounds. 

Previous to his departure he received the following letters: the first 
from Mr. Shield, the eminent musical composer ; the second from the 
then popular singer, Mrs. Mountain. 

“ Berners Street, July 28, 1817. 

“ Dear Incledon,—The unavoidable performance ofa proffered engagement 
will oblige me to hurry from the metropolis, without taking a formal leave 
of you (personally), previous to your being embarked for America; but I 
could not suffer you to set sail, and be under way, without this hastily- 
written acknowledgment of the services you have rendered me, by causing 
the popularity of ‘ The Streamlet,, ‘ The Thorn,’ ‘ The Post Captain,’ 
‘The Heaving of the Lead,’ ‘The Twins of Latona,’ ‘ The Last Whistle,’ 
‘Tell her I ive her,’ ‘O, bring me Wine,’ ‘ The Battle Song,’ ‘ Old 
Towler,’—but I must cease to enumerate, or I shall have no space left on 
this sheet to insert a few friendly remarks. It has been asserted (but I 
trust erroneously) that you cannot now give perfect intowation to those as- 
tonishing sounds which secured you the admiration of numberless auditors : 
and, even were the supposition true, it is only being rid of a defect; for, 
surely, those passages in altissimo, which you formerly introduced in the 
last-mentioned song, to express the huntsman’s balloo, should only be at- 
tempted by those who are ambitious to emulate the music of the chase. It 
unfortunately happens that theatrical performers are compelled to sing as 
frequently with a voce da testa as with a voce di petto, but the latter will 
always most please the discerning few. 

" have occasionally, with my loftiest flights of dramatic composition, led 
you beyond nature, but never from choice—fashion was always the unnatural 
dictator. That your powers are unimpaired was evident during your impas- 
sioned performance of ‘ The Storm,’ at that interesting entertainment given 
to the illustrious Kemble, by those who honoured themselves as much as 
that great actor in first appreciating his merit, and afterwards so gloriously 
proclaiming it. 
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1 i should bless me with life and health—nay, even. 


+a ae ld not feed indolenee ; and the i pat ' 
shall be to you transmitted, nt Ie may in 
bia of your having in England a lasting adherent, w before - 
menecement of the present century, often your in C arate 
Street, while your lisping children familiarly, yet pleasingly, artic ‘ 
* Here comes our father's friend !’ “ Bitty Sutetp.” 

* Dear Incledon,—In witnessing the brilliant scene of your farewell last 
night, I shared those feelings of regret with all your warm and admiring 
friends that must accompany an adieu to such talents as we cannot hope 
ever to see replaced.—May they be prosperous in other climes! Ifthose to 
whom they are to be presented cherish them with half the regard which has 
marked their progress here, or should they impart but a ray of that enthu- 
siasm which has warmed the bosoms of the British public, your voyage will 
not be in vain, &c. &c. &e. Your sincere friend and sister in the drama, 

“Rose Mountain.” 


Ha 


Extract of a letter to Miss Merry, at Bath :— 


“T never heard such a thing as Incledon’s singing ‘ The Lads of the 
Village’ and ‘The Storm’ last night. Nature was in a generous fit when 
she gave him that divine voice: as to his feeling, I really think he has more 
genuine and natural taste than all the singers put together of the ‘whole 
country. He is, I believe, determined to visit America, and it is a disgrace 
to this kingdom to suffer it. I am sorry you did not hear him—'twas 
an invaluable lesson. 

“ Sept. 1, 1816. “Tnomas Wetcn.” 


Incledon sailed from Liverpool on the 21st of August, 1817, in the 
John and Edward. When the pilot quitted the ship he sent by him a 
letter containing the following passage :— 


“ The most eventful period of my life being at hand, viz., bidding adieu 
to my native country, it calls upon me to leave the feelings of my heart with 
my friends in Britain, now as old Neptune pronounces the moment of my 
departure. The pilot is on board, and, when he quits the ship, to his care I 
confide these lines. You aoe naturally conceive I feel many bitter pangs 
at this trying ecrisis—my,children and their offspring cling forcibly round m 
heart; and though from this hour our bodies may be for ever separated, 
my mind, to the remotest period of my existence, still will hover round 
them. To you, and all my friends, I offer most grateful acknowledgments 
for the abundant marks of kindness I have experienced during my lon 
professional career. I do not allude to patrons alone ; but to my musical an 
theatrical brethren also 1 give my thanks, and lament, sincerely, that the 
present fulness of my heart renders me incapable of sufficiently expressing 
theme I trust my industry and perseverance in a foreign clime may ulti- 
mately reward my speculation, so as to enable me finally to deposit my 
bones near the graves of my ancestors ; and that, in the moment of my dis- 
solution, I may have the satisfaction of seeing my progeny surround me. 
The anchor's a-peak—God bless you! and fare you well.’ 


In the middle of October he made his début in New York. His 
success exceeded his expectation—his attraction on the first night ex- 
ceeded Cooke’s by twelve dollars, and his first six nights produced 
7730 dollars, and netted him 619/. sterling. Before he quitted New York 
a public dinner was given tohim. A New York paper said, “* The Beg- 
gars’ Opera’ was the attraction of last night, but, much to the credit of 
the audience, not even the popularity of Incledon, nor his excellent songs, 
were found sufficient to stifle the marks of disapprobation which were 
loudly heard from all parts of the theatre at the dropping of the curtain.” 

In the early part of 1818 it was currently reported in London that 
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Incledon had died at New York ; but in March a letter artived Whi 
contradicted the report. From New York he went to | 


tn and western parts of America, with his own pay sao wt 
“The Wandering Melodist,” and thence to the north, as far as Quebec, 
He ceiunned Esland, and erpoel | 
e returned to England, and arrived at Liv the beginning of 
September, 1818, having by his trip cleared, it was said, pea cearr yy 
He came back earlier than he intended, on account of Mrs. Incledon’s 
alarming illness; but was so pleased with America, that he meant to 
make another trip there. 
Soon after his return the following letter appeared :— 


“ Sir.— Unwilling as I always have been to intrude myself on the public, 
I cannot avoid noticing, with feelings of regret, the misrepresentations 
which I have observed in the newspapers, since my return from America, 
upon the state of music in that country; and I avail myself of the first 
moment of my return to the metropolis to correct this error, I am proud, 
at the same time, publicly to express my very high sense of the liberal and 
enlightened hospitality with which I have a treated everywhere in the 
United States. With regard to musical science in America, I must say 
that I was agreeably surprised at finding it, in every province, in such high 
cultivation. At St. Paul’s church, New York, I sang in an oratorio, which 
was, throughout, performed in a style which would have done eredit to Lon- 
don. If any additional proof were wanting of their real fondness for music, 
it is to be found in the facility I everywhere experienced, during my tour, 
where I was offered the use of halls for my performance, free of expense. I 
could enumerate more instances of generosity than your leisure would permit 
you to read, besides which it might be thought irrelevant to the subject; I 
must, therefore, sum up the expression of my feelings in this declaration, 
that I have never yet been more agreeably surprised than by my rapid 
glance at America; and I shall always hold in affectionate remembrance 
the country which welcomed me as astranger, and patronised me with as 
much ardour as she could have shown had i tcih her own son, &c. 

“ C, B. IncLEpon.” 


In April, 1819, he performed at the Surrey Theatre, his first appear- 
ance in London since his return from America. 

In August, 1819, Elliston became the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. 
On the 27th Incledon sent him the following letter :— 


“ Dublin, Aug. 27, 1819. 

“ My dear Elliston,—I am just returned from performing a fortnight at 
Sligo :—from this place I go to Belfast for four or five nights—then I set 
out for Sunderland, on a visit to my daughter, where I shall stay about a 
month. I then return to London: on my arrival I shall be happy to treat 
with you for an engagement at Drury, for one or two _ (not more). I 
‘ sincerely hope that you will succeed in your undertaking. 1 am glad to 
find that vou have engaged Braham :—this is a good beginning. You must 
be sensible how much that gentleman and myself did in singing duets at 
Covent Garden. Braham performing Arbaces and such characters; myself 
as Artabanes, with Hawthorn, Giles, &c. &c., or any new character w 
I can serve the theatre with credit to myself, might, I flatter myself, answer 
your pu . Should you be inclined to favour me with a line, direct for 
me at Walker Featherstonehaugh, Esq., Sunderland. 

“1 am, dear Elliston, yours truly, 
“Cu. Incizpon.” 


In February, 1820, he was engaged by Elliston for Drury Lane 
Theatre, at fi pounds per week, and appeared on the 29th in 
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Steady, Though not quite so brilliant in tone, he played Steady and 
AfAbeos with entire sttisfection to his hearers. In May, when applied 
to to perform, he said he regretted that he was compelled to decline, but 
his new set of teeth was not finished. : 

On the 19th of April, 1822, the following advertisement was made 
public :—“ Mr. Incledon (whose recollections revert with pride and 

titude to the extensive and liberal patronage with which he has been 
onoured for so many years) most respectfully begs leave to announce 
that circumstances have induced him once more to solicit the support 
of the public to his benefit, which will take place at the English Opera 
House (being positively the last time of his ever appearing on the 
stage). The performances were “ The Quaker,” “ The Day after 
the Wedding,” various songs, Gay’s admired ballad of “ Black Eyed 
Susan,”’ G. A. Stevens’s celebrated description of a Storm in the cha- 
racter of a shipwrecked seaman; when Mr. Incledon will have the 
honour of expressing his thanks to the audience in a “ Farewell Ad- 
dress ;’’ and “‘ The Turnpike Gate.” In the first piece he played 
Steady, and in the last his original part of Henry Blunt. 

Notwithstanding the above announcement, in October 1824, Incledon 
again took leave of the stage at the Southampton Theatre, where he 
had made his début just forty years before. e songs he selected on 
this occasion were—“ Black Eyed Susan,” “ Death of Admiral Ben- 
bow,” “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” “ All’s Well” with a Mr. 
Bolton, and “ Then farewell my trim-built wherry.” “The Hamp- 
shire Telegraph” observed—“ To criticise the singing of @ man up- 
wards of sixty would be ridiculous, who has undergone the hardships 
he has—that was not the thing looked for ; suffice it to say, his singing 
showed what he once could do.” After the last song he addressed the 
audience nearly as follows :— 

* Ladies and gentlemen,—It is with the sincerest feelings of gratitude I 
am capable of that I stand before you this evening to return you my most 
heartfelt thanks for the distinguished patronage you have ever conferred on 
me. In this town, and on these boards, I first appeared as a singer; and 
the encouragement I then received from you has proved, I may say, my 
passport to fame. Ladies and gentlemen, since that period I have passed 
through many vicissitudes ; I have served his Majesty in many engage- 
ments—there is not a ship in the navy, nor are there many towns in the 
country, that I have not sung in; but still your early liberality has never 
been effaced from my memory : it is now six years ago since I left the stage, 
but it has always been my wish to appear once more before you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, , sickness, and infirmities have altered me much from 
what I once wea, bet I have always done my best to please my kind patrons ; 
and I repeat it, ladies and gentlemen, while I live t shalt never forget the 


support and encouragement I have received from the inhabitants of South- 
ampton.” 


A tremendous burst of applause followed, and the veteran retired 
from the stage for ever. 

Among Incledon’s weak points was an extraordinary partiality for 
quack medicines. There was not a shop for vending these patent impo- 
sitions with which he was not acquainted ; he knew the names, qualities, 
and the advertised virtues of every cough-drop, lozenge, or universal 
specific for hoarseness or cold, that ever was invented. He always 
carried a box with an assortment in his pocket, and if he chanced to 
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be without it, or those which he had did not ha exactly to please 
him, he was sure to walk into the first chemist’s he came to to get a 
draught to compose his stomach. This mania laid him open to many 
impositions, as well as to many a hoax. One morning Jack Johnstone, 
in a hearable whisper, was extolling the virtues of a lozenge that he 
had discovered, and added that Kemble had found great benefit from it. 
Incledon was a burnt child, Johnstone having played him several tricks 
before ; but, Kemble’s name having been introduced, he thought he might 
venture to inquire further of him, ‘“ Why, my dear Incledon,”’ said 
Kemble, “ I have found great benefit from those lozenges, but not until 
I tried the expedient of keeping them in my mouth all ni ht.” . “ My 
dear boy,” said Incledon, ‘* where can I get them?’ ‘ Why, they are 
rather expensive,” said Kemble, “ and only to be had at No. 164, in 
Bond Street.” Off went his messenger; the tradesman, a jeweller, 
he w the plot, and gave the messenger an amulet, which he sent ina 
pill-box. 

The next morning Incledon attended the rehearsal and was continually 
spitting. “* Well, Charles,” said Kemble, “ has the lozenge done you 
any good?” ‘“ Yes, my dear boy,” replied Incledon, “I think it has; I 
me it in my mouth all night (spitting again), but it does not appear 
to be at all reduced.”” Johnstone requested to see this extraordinary 
lozenge. On its production there was a general laugh. ‘ Why, this 
isa stone,” said Kemble, ‘* you must have gone to the wrong shop.” 
Incledon discovered the trick, and joined in the laugh against himself. 

In one of his Dublin excursions, walking out one morning with Mr. 
T. Cooke, then leader of the band at the theatre, ““ My dear Tom,” said 
he, “ step in here with me and I'll give you a treat: I am going to be 
cupped ;”’ but his friend declined, and left him to his morning amusement, 
Incledon was always anxious that every one should know who he was, 
During another morning’s tour he took the leader into an apothecary’s 
shop ‘“ Young man,” said he to the shopman, “I want a draught.” “ Yes, 
Sir,” “ You know me, I suppose—Charles Incledon?” ‘ No, Sir, I can’t 
say I do.” * No! not know Charles Incledon!” He then sang the 
first line of ** All in the Downs the ship lay moored:” the shopman 
was surprised. ‘“ Do you know me now?” “ Yes, Sir.” “ Then let 
me have a draught.” “A draught—what draught, Sir?” said the 
shopman, “Anything, my boy.” “ Would you like a saline draught ?” 
“ Yes, that will do very well—and let me have two—one for my friend 
here, Tom Cooke, the leader of the band.” Which Mr. Cooke refusing, 
Incledon expressed his great astonishment at his want of taste. 

, Incledon made one of these inventions fashionable by the following 
etter :-— 


“ To Mr. Fuller, Covent Garden. 


“ Sir—On my return from Ireland I was afflicted with a cold and hoarse- 
ness which affected me considerably, and put me to much professional 
inconvenience, 

“ Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Munden, and several other gentlemen in the theatre, 
advised me to try the effect of your lozenges, called Patirosa, I have taken 
three boxes, ‘al find myself entirely relieved from every unpleasant symp- 
tom of my complaint. 

“ T hold it a duty in me to say that their merit deserves every encomium ; 


Q 
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and if my name will stamp any additional credit.on their virtues irth .you are 
weleome to wie it, for T consider the discovery of consequence to e public. 
“Tam, Sir, your Weis 
“ Theatre, Covent Garden, 2nd Oct. 1792.” ' bid 


One day accompanying a friend to Payne’s, the well-known book- 
seller’s shop at the Mews Gate, while his friend was giving orders, 
Incledon was very busily engaged in examining the shelves; and, at 
last, with a piece of ayy auc his hand, with which he had been mea- 
suring numerous sets of books, called to one of the men—*‘ My dear 
boy, send these books to my house at Brompton Crescent ;”” never ask- 
ing the value. The shopman thought it proper to acquaint him with 
the price, which was forty guineas. “ My dear boy,’ said Incledon, 
“ what do you mean?’’ “ Sir,’’ said he, “ it is a very scarce work, 
and on large paper.” “I fixed upon them,”’ said Incledon, “ because 
they will exactly fill a vacancy in my bookcase,” holding up the piece 
of string, which he eventually left with the shopman, ving | he would 
select some less expensive work exactly the size of those he pointed 
out, but they must have very handsome backs. 

Incledon was an amusing if not an instructive companion; in con- 
versation his mode of arguing and drawing conclusions was of a most 
eccentric and singular nature. He was of a benevolent disposition, and 
not only sang for numerous charities gratis, but frequently added his 
contribution. On his own vocal abilities he set the highest value, and 
when turned of sixty would not admit that they were impaired by time 
so as to preclude him from holding a first-rate situation in a London 
theatre, and condemned the caprice of a public to whom he was under 
the greatest obligations. 

The last song he ever sang was in the kitchen of the Rein Deer at 
Worcester; he had attended the Glee Club held at that house as usual, 
but declined singing, and left the room rather depressed in spirits, and 
accidentally, in his way out, strolled into the kitchen, where, recovering 
his spirits, and gathering the servants around him, he sang them 
“ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry” in his most brilliant style: 
scarcely had he finished it, however, when he lapsed into his previous 
gloom, quitted the house, and not many days after died. In the pre- 
vious January he had a paralytic attack. His death took place on 
Saturday, February 11, 1826, of apoplexy: he was buried by the side of 
his two wives and five of his children in the family vault at Hampstead, 
on the 20th. 

He died worth nearly 8000/., and left a widow, who still resides at 
Brighton, whither he retired the last few years of his life, and three 
children. Charles, the eldest, was a farmer near Bury St. Edmunds, 
in Suffolk, who, like his father, had naturally a very fine voice, but it 
had not been sufficiently cultivated: he quitted his agricultural pur- 
suits and made his appearance at Drury Lane Theatre on the 3rd of 
October, 1829, in Young Meadows in “ Love in a Village:” he also 
played Steady in “ The Quaker,” and Tom Tug in “ The Waterman,” 
with considerable success; but retired from the stage at the end 
of the season. He now resides at Frankfort, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his son’s education in music. The second son, Frank, is 4 
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respectable tradesman in London; and the third, a d » is well 
a Tp th caren age ” fase hn bis 
sr did Nature pour out her gifts more on any si 

than on Charles Inéledon; his of a ver vi po cueliienna st 
which the vocal organ is capable; powerful, brilliant, melodious, sweet, 
liquid and rich, it ed like a torrent, while its correct intonation made 
its most subdued tones effective. He was by nature a songster, and 

ve everything he sang his own reading. Mr. Shield, whose letter on 
thé same subject I have already given, spoke thus of him:——‘t 1 have 
written,” said he, “as much for Charles Incledon as any man 
ere perhaps more, and, if I were to content myself with saying 
that he never disappointed my expectations in the nce of 
any song that I composed for him, I should do him injustice; he did 
more; often has he imparted to my melodies a grace, a beauty, a 
charm, which I did not previously suppose them to have possessed. 
Of the popularity they enjoy I am willing to ascribe a large share 
to his unrivalled excellence in their execution.” His voice was a 
legitimate tenor of great compass, probably from a to G, about fourteen 
notes ; his falsetto glided imperceptibly from his natural voice, and was 
extensive, while his bass was much better than could be expected from 
one so highly gifted in the other two; his ear was so perfect that he 
could not sing out of tune, and if by any accident he was imperfect in 
his music whatever he substituted was in strict harmony. In short, as 
a singer,“* take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 





MISS POPE. 


Miss Jane Pope was the daughter of William Pope, who kept a hair- 
dresser’s shop in Little Russell Street, Covent Garden, adjoining the 
Ben Jonson’s Head, and was barber in ordinary to Drury Lane 
Theatre; also wig maker to the actors.* 

Garrick produced “ Lilliput” at Drury Lane in December, 1756— 
all the parts, except Gulliver, being acted by children. Miss Pope was 
introduced to the theatre, then twelve years of age, and played Lady 
Flimnap, and spoke the epilogue. She made her regular appearance 
three years after, on the 27th of October, 159, and was then announced 
in the part of Corinna as a “ young gentlewoman, her first appearance.” 
From that time till her taking leave in 1808, she never played in any 
other theatre, except one winter in Dublin, and one summer in Liver- 
pool. 

She was received with great applause, and Tate Wilkinson says— 
| “On the second night of the ‘ Confederacy,’ Mrs. Clive called Miss 
| Pope into the green-room, before her going on the stage, as Corinna, 
| bs said to her, * My dear Pope’ (a sweet appellation, indeed, from 
Clive), ‘ you played particularly well on Saturday night, as @ young 
actress—now take from me a piece of advice, which I would have every 
performer attend to :—you acted with great and deserved approbation ; 


=, 





* The following receipt is in my possession :— 
Received, Nov. 16, 1771, of Mrs. Macklin, one ‘pound one a -- abe white 
: M. 
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but to-night you must endeavour to act better, and expect to receive less 
applause ; for, if you let your young heart be too sanguine, and rest on 
caprice of public commendation or praise, and find yourself dis- 
appointed, you will foolishly let it damp your spirits, and you will sink 
beneath yourseif; therefore, take my advice for ems roceeding on the 
stage :—The violent thunder of applause last ablay, on your first 
appearance, was not all deserved; it was only benevolently bestowed, 
to give you the pleasing information that they were well delighted, 
had their warmest wishes that you would hereafter merit the kind- 
ness they bestowed on you.’ ”’ 
Young performers should remember this lesson, for they are too apt 
to construe kindness and cherishing into a tribute due to their deserts, 
From that evening Mrs. Clive took her young friend under her care ; 
and till her death, they were the firmest of friends. After her death, 
Miss Pope erected a monument to her memory, in Twickenham Church- 


She remained one winter (1775) absent from Drury Lane, Garrick 
not acceding to her request of an addition to her salary—she asked for 
ten pounds a week. Her return to Drury Lane was in October, 1776. 

She enabled her father, by her prudence and economy, to retire from 
business, in 1782, when she took a house in Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. He died two years after, She resided in that house 
two-and-thirty years, and left it with great regret. 

Her last benefit took place on the 26th of May, 1808. The play was 
the “ Heir at Law,” in which she played Deborah Dowlas for the first 
time, having taken the trouble of studying the part for one night. She 
afterwards took leave of the audience in the character of Audrey. 

She retired full of years and of honours, an excellent and respectable 
actress. She was of the Garrick school, and is recorded with praise in 
Churchill’s * Rosciad.”’ In the days of that poet, however, her line of 
character was the lively girl, and there are those who recollect her as he 
has described her— 


* With all her native vigour of sixteen.” 


Her forte was for many of her latter years the antiquated dowager ; and 
she shone with equal lustre in both the vulgar and genteel variety of 
that extensive 4. 4 Her best specimens were Mrs. Heidelburg, in the 
“ Clandestine Marriage,” and Mrs. Candour in the “ School for 
Scandal.’ The first she played but seldom, but with original humour ; 
her Mra. Candour was a more frequent exhibition, and here her loss 
has been severely felt: indeed “ The School for Scanaul,’”’ and many 
other plays, have suffered from the absence of her easy and unaffected 
humour, Her peculiar merit was the expression of pertness—whether 
the low pertness of Mrs. Heidelburg, the lady-like pertness of Mrs. 
Candour, or the half-genteel and half-vulgar pertness of Flippanta 
az the “‘ Confederacy.”” When Churchill said she was true to nature, he 
spoke of a girl; but it was the praise of Miss Pope to continue at sixty 
as natural as she is described to have been at sixteen: she attentively 
looked at life, and was always solicitous to give a faithful representation 
of character. 

She died at Brompton on the 30th of July, 1818, in her seventy-fifth 
year, having survived, some years, every other member of the Garrick 
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school, except Gentleman Smith. Her sprightly and natwral 
survived to the last. She was much esteemed for good humour and 
sense, and left a numerous train of friends to lament the loss of a 
dy who acted well in a relation of life, in spite of the temptation 


thrown in her way, in early life, by royalty. For Mrs. Clive she always 
had the est respect and deference, and kept up a regular correspond- 
ence with her. The following is one of her letters to that lady :— 


“ Monday, Feb, 22, 1779. 

“ Dear Madam,—I have attempted several times to sit down and answer 
your very kind letter, and have as often been interrupted, but at length I 
am determined. You must know I never think of writing but when I faney 
I have some novelty to relate, and at present only one théme’ prevails, 
which is respecting the admirals, and that always ends with breaking the 
windows, as half the town can testify by their broken panes of glass, which 
would frighten you could you see the town as we do; but the mob is a 
many-headed monster, and, at this time, the whole is governed by a frenzy 
almost epidemical. Four times we have illuminated at the west end, and 
five times they have lighted in the city, but the asses there may thank 
themselves for their pains; the most proyoking thing is that when you 
think of retiring to rest, about one in the morning, the mob oblige you to 
light up fresh candles, or smash go your windows. They talk of lighting 
again to-morrow, and, I dare say, party rage is such, that I should not be 
surprised if it continued all the week. O tempore! O mores! 

“Tam much mortified you did not spend Ash Wednesday with us, as 
the whole party, I believe, sineerely expected it, and would have been glad 
to see you; the Roffeys came to town on purpose, and inquired after you 
immediately, Miss Griffith spent the day with Miss agan, who still 
continues to weep for Mr. Garrick like another Niobe, and is so romantic, it 
is astonishing ; I believe love is at the bottom with both of them, for that 
seems the most natural; however, they say you are vastly affected, and 
that you all wept the other morning, like the ladies in the funeral, and Mr, 
Rafter came in, like Counsellor Puzzle, to fill upthe group. I wish I could 
give you something to laugh at, for I do not think weeping becoming to 
you or me, at least it should be seldom. Macklin performs, at Covent 
Garden, next Thursday, Shylock, (and his old staple commodity Love 
& la Mode,) for the first time this season, and then he is to appear in Lago 
with a new Othello, who, by the way, they tell me is Mr. Crawford, Mrs. 
Barry’s husband; but I don’t tell you this for a certainty, though I think 
he must do something to support a house in the Adelphi and a coach, What 
reason you have to applaud yourself for your conduct! every honour and 
every comfort you enjoy convince you you were right, and I pray ae 
I may be able to tread in your steps (at least in some degree) to share suc 
a portion of happiness. I am tired with subscriptions for (I am sorry to say 
it) worthless people, and yet, did one not contribute, one should be considered 
’ a barbarian. They are setting on foot something of that sort for Mrs. 
Bellamy, who is, I hear, starving; she has wearied everybody with her 
letters, and is pennyless, without food, fire, or candle—in short, nothing can 
be more wretched; and I should not be surprised if some ladies in the 
theatre, who now carry their heads very high, were reduced, some time or 
other, to the same plight. I would send this scrawl to you, though I look 
for the pleasure of seeing you every day, according to promise. My busy 
time is now drawing nigh, as the benefits begin March the 15th; but at 
present I am totally a stranger to either night or play. We had a new 
piece, called “Jehu,” performed last Saturday, and finished its career the 
same evening. Our new tragedy * is a very dull piece of business, but some- 





hts, 


* The new tragedy was “The Law of Lombardy,” by Captain Jephson, and 
was performed ten a 
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thitig is expected from the monody* to be spoken by Mrs. Yates, with airs 
and recitative, to the memory of Mr. G———. 1 must now hasten to a 
cénelusidn, but not before 1 give my best affections to Mr. M——— and 
Mr. R————, and hope he will keep. the letter he wrote to me for me to 
see; though he did not send it. My family all join in love to them and your- 
self, for no people can esteem you more than we do. ! 

“I am, dear Madam, yours most sincerely, 


“J. Pops. 

“ To Mrs. Clive, at Twickenham, Middlesex.” 

Since the retirement of Mrs. Davenport from the stage, there has 
been no actress in the same line at all capable of filling the characters 
in which that admirable actress was so perfect, and in which Miss Pope 
before her, and, indeed, contemporaneously, excelled. 








AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. 





“ Nance scio quid sit amor.” — Virgil. 
“ Spiritus malus invadit animum, turbat sensus,in furorem conjicit.”—Austin, 
de Vita Beat, 





Ir was an ingenious thought of the early Christians, and is yet main- 
tained by many worthy persons, that the pagan deities were not the 
baseless imaginings of an ignorant and heated fancy ; but were, indeed, 
s0 many actual beings—rebellious angels, or devils, who had usurped 
the attributes of the one only true God, for the gratification of their own 
pride, and the better perdition of unhappy mortals. This (as our 
American brethren have it,) is “ important if truc;” but the field is 
too wide to admit of a thorough exploration at the present opportunity : 
and we shall, in this paper, confine our inquiries to one only of the 
multitude, and investigate the single point concerning the true nature 
and identity of Eros, or Cupido, “ eldest of all the gods,” whom our 
English rhymsters have christened Love. We are the rather induced 
to take up this branch of the inquiry from a prevalent and still spread- 
ing ignorance, which has crept over the English nation like a cloud, 
concerning the deity in question, who, in these days, has fallen into 
such neglect, that many, not otherwise over-given to a sceptical turn 
of thought, begin to doubt that such a spirit really exists, or exerts any 
influence over Soenoe affairs. The currency of this error tends, as we 
think, to detract very much from the moral grandeur and exalted quali- 
ties of our dear countrymen and countrywomen ; whose recent triumphs 
over human weakness in relation to the tender passion must appear 
less admirable, if we believe that they have no enemy to deal with but 
their own natures, and that they are left to themselves, to make love or 
not, according as (to use an intelligible figure) it may or may not suit 
their account. Holding, as we do, that mastery which the rising 
generation has obtained over the anti-Malthusian tendency, and the 
multiplication of those temples of Anteros, the club-houses, are the two 
most striking and splendid characteristics of the age, we are anxious to 
show that such excellencies are not attained without a struggle, but 


* The monody by Sheridan, 
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have been wrestled for and won, by a resistance to temptation not un- 
worthy of the stoics themselves. setlaaa tae 

Being, then, ini virtue of our patriotism, firm believers in the existence 
and the malice of the blind god, it is incumbent upon us to look a little’ 
into his genealogy, and satisfy ourselves and our readers as: to his 
identity. | 

The. result of our researches (of the labour and extent of which it 
becomes us not to speak) we shall give, without further preamble, in 
the words of a French author, who, whether he hit upon the fact by 
chance, or arrived at it by an independent inquiry, has flung his 
opinion on the world without ambages, or mystification : “ Le diable,” 
he says, ** et l'amour, c’est tout un,” the devil and love are one and 
the same personage. This is a verity which, the more it is investigated, 
comes more saliently to view—a truth so intensely true as to afford no 
handle for such a dispute as that now going on between Mr. Whewell 
and a writer in the “ Edinburgh Review,” touching mere mathematical 
certainty. Like most other modern discoveries, some traces of the 
doctrine will be found in — Plato, whose penetration into the 
impenetrable is becoming daily more the fashion, and whose genius 
seems to have led him to see clearest when the lights were the t 
and most uncertain, called Love Magnus Daemon; which, if we were 
to render “ the great devil,’’ the translation would be theologically 
correct, whatever, may be thought of its philological accuracy. Lactan- 
tius, per contra, in speaking of Satan, calls him dominator tlle terre 
salacissimus, “ that lustful all commander of the earth;” which is a 
mere periphrasis or brief definition of love. Petrarch, too, who ought to 
have known something about the matter, considering how much he wrote 
on it, in speaking of the dance as an incitement to passion, gives it not 
indeed to love, eo nomine, but he evidently means as much, when he 
says Chorea circulus, cuyus centrum Diabolus ; or, as we should in 
these modern times translate it, “* the devil is the ‘ cavalier seul’ of 
every quadrille.” 

But on this point we are not dependent on mere authority; we 
have only to open our eyes, and judge for ourselves. That the devil 
and love are alter et idem, may be collected from the identity of 
their attributes. From the days of Helen, or, if we may trust Ho- 
race, long before the days of Helen, Love was acknowledged as a 
“ foul, stinking, nasty, cruel, horrible, mischievous ”’* cause of evil ; 
as a liar and a perjurer; and the same good qualities are rrr 

redicated of “ his Darkness,”’—namely, that he is the instigator of 
. ill, and the parent of untruths of all hues, black, white, or iron-grey. 
It goes near to establishing indisputably this identity of the gentleman 
in black and the gentleman without smallclothes, when we reflect that 
the theatres, in the opinion of those who, never frequenting such es, 
must be the best judges, are neither more nor less than the devil’s 
houses. For is not love the alpha and omega of “ lewd stage plays?” 
Love is not only the staple of tragedy, and the raw material of comedy, 
but the fundamental bass of opera, and the primum mobile of the ballet. 
Beef without mustard, a lord mayor’s show without men in armour, an 
election without a petition, Christmas-day without a plum-pudding, or 
a house of commons without a speaker, are not more feckless, pith 


* Ainsworth, in voce “ teter.” 
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effete, nincompoopish, milk-and-water, chip-in-porridge-like entities, 
than is a ical representation without love. On the nature-reflect- 
ing stage, Asiatic despotism, Roman virtue, Greek fatalism, Venetian 
conspiracy, whatever is most solemn, most heroic, most terrible in story, 
are all subordinated to the wily ee and as, in real life, Martin 


Luther separated from the lady of on for a wife, and Henry the 
Eighth dismissed the same gentlewoman out of keeping, for about some 
half a dozen wives, so, on the stage, Mahomet could not start his religion, 
Tamerlane make a revolution, Semiramis get rid of a troublesome hus- 
band, nor George Barnwell “ make nunky surrender his dibs ”* without 
love having a finger in the pie. As for comedy, farce, interlude, bar- 
letta, petite-pitce (“ what the devil I should like to know ” is that ?), 
vaudeville, * historical-comical, historical-pastoral,’’? and the rest, the 
matter is still worse. Age removes not its subject from Love’s juris- 
diction ; and station is no security from his assaults. Like care, or like 
death (the ender of all cares), dramatic love 
“Gets ‘twixt monarchs and their spouses, 
Nor passes by the humblest houses.” 

He mingles in the politics of Cato, and he disturbs the composure even 
of a Peacbum ora Lockit. Love, too, confines not his diabolical in- 
fluence to the stage and the coudisses, but performs before as well as 
behind the curtain. He joins the flirting parties in the side boxes, he 
squeezes into the pit (sad type of that pit which has no bottom), though 
there should be no standing room for more substantial personages ; he 
cries ** brav-vongh”’ and “ manager” in the gallery; and laughs, 
screams, and slams doors, in the upper tiers. In short, from the carpen- 
ter’s flies to the treasurer’s strong-box = the devil has proverbially 
fixed his residence in empty pockets), Love is hic et ubique. This no 
doubt is what the serious have in their eye in assigning playhouses to 
the evil one; and they are so fur right, that, if he be not corporally 
present in his theological character, he is always in activity there in his 
mythological capacity. 

It was not, then, so absurd a fancy in the author of “ The Devil on 
Two Sticks,” when he clapped Cupid in a bottle and subjected him, in 
his diabolical capacity, to a conjuror. Love, as every one knows, shows 
himself a true devil by his tyranny over the idle, vacuo pectore regnat 
amor. Both personages find it difficult to “catch the eye”’ or win the 
attention of those who are occupied with any honest calling ; and, when 
they do get admittance, they both alike put a short stop to all profitable 
industry. For if the devil is sure to lead his friends astray, love is no 
less mptory in “not letting a man go about his business.”” Love, 
too, like the devil, is no respecter of persons. Either of them would as 
soon take shelter in a convent as at an assembly, and would as willingly 
trip up a senator as a serving-man. To this, our theory, it may perhaps 
be objected that, while the lord of the pitchfork is a great frequenter 
of Westminster-Hall, nobody ever heard of him of the bird-bolt possess- 
ng corporally an attorney. We might urge in reply that exceptions 
= a rule, but we hold that axiom to be a clumsy evasion ; and we 

y assert that the fact, if confirmed, would only show that the 
demon must be so sure of the lawyer in his public character, as to have 
po occasion to tempt the man in his naked humanity. . 


* “ Rejected Addresses.” 
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Among the most striking attributes of Old Nick is his inordinate 
malice; and a more malicious monkey than Love moves not on the face 
of the earth ; he delights in yoking together all sorts of ill-assorted 
couples, handing them over with the most unfeeling levity to the Execu- 
tive, Hymen, to be dealt with according to the tyrannous law in that case 
made and provided. He does his best to tempt young gentlemen of 
rank and fortune to do desperate things for milliners’ apprentices and 
stage-dancers; and he would willingly induce delicate young ladies to 
run off with a recruiting sergeant, a strolling actor, or a knight of the 
shoulder-knot. He rejoices exceedingly if he can seduce poor wretches 
with one foot in the grave into coping with “ sweet sixteen,”’ or scorches 
the heart of a gouty sexagenarian through the medium of a well-applied 
warming-pan., But to whose charge do the parties so tempted lay the 
blame, when they discover the mistake? Do they not all, uno ore, de- 
clare their unshaken conviction that “the devil must have been in 
them?” This is the reason why “ the course of true love never did 
run smooth,” and why, when circumstances best cohere, and everything 
promises most fair, we so often find that “ curse of love when women 
cannet love where they are beloved?” than which, infernal malice 
itself cannot invent a heavier turn of affairs. Again, Love is a great 
. hypocrite, and if the devil, as it is credibly averred, can We Scrip- 

ture, so Love often mingles in prayer-meetings, and tips with eloquence 
not altogether spiritual the tongues of godly young preachers with 
fresh-coloured cheeks and a comely band. True it is that Love never 
shows himself in open day under his real diabolical form, except indeed 
it be when he turns to take his departure; and that, we pray you ob- 
serve, is just the very moment when the devil is compelled by an im- 
mutable law to show his cloven foot. True it is, and very pitiful, that 
Love should thus conceal his real nature ; but he notoriously is obliged 
virtute officit to assume all manner of disguises, and therefore cannot 
be often expected to show himself as he is—‘‘ except upon comparnnys 
Hal ;”’ and then, he would (like other shent-curs) very nat y hide 
his tail between his legs ; while, for his horns, in order to avoid detec- 
tion, he long ago made a present of them to Hymen. 

When a philosopher has the good luck to hit upon the right theory, it 
is astonishing how it runs upon all-fours. All things agree and all 
conspire to illustrate the truth. Just so does it fare with the case 
before us. Every step in the inquiry is a fresh confirmation of the hy- 
pothesis, till sales it becomes a wonder how we could ever have en- 
tertained a doubt on the subject. Thus it seems most strange to us 
that we should never have been struck with the fact that both love and 
the devil are perpetually in flames; for most assuredly they are birds of 
a feather in that particular—to say nothing of the singular coincidence 
of their both dealing in brimstone. There is, therefore, infinite = 
propriety in the life and death of Don Juan, who passes through his 
ed existence under the guidance of Love, and quits it escorted 
by the devil ; and we now see the reason for all the resin which M, La- 
porte causes to be flung in the Don’s face, in articulo mortis: it is 
clearly typical of the torch of Hymen, at which, in real life, your lover 
is so apt to burn his fingers in the fifth act of his amour. 

The diabolical nature of Love is furthermore transparent in his 
hostility to all the ten commandments ; he is a professed worshipper 
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of false gods, an avowed maker of images, and the chief of, the 
ok sri he is a villanous Sabbath-breaker, ‘sonnets 
to’ his ‘mistress’ tre in the time of divine service ; teaches 
boys and girls to dishonour their fathers and mothers ; he makes them 
murder and steal, as in the case of George Barnwell aforesaid ; he im- 
duces them to bear false witness, and to tell the most monstrous storiés ; 
atid above all, he delights to tempt young men of wit and pleasure about 
town into coveting their neighbour’s wife; all which things, however 

leasant, are decidedly wrong, and can only be perpetrated, as the 
fae rs have determined, at the instigation of the devil. 

e ancients had a whim of their own, that there were two Loves ;— 
as if one were not enough to set the world by the ears :—it is not for us 
to defend or to deny this amatory Manicheism (though, Love having a 

asse par tout, we cannot exactly see the necessity of his being a many- 
soe it is sufficient to know that, if, like a pawnbroker, Cupid deals 
in duplicates, as well as pledges, one of the Sosias is confessedly no 
better than he should be; and the other, let Plato say what he will, has 
made himself so scarce, that no one can safely swear that he has ever 
seen him, since Jupiter wore a beard! but de non apparentibus, we all 
know the proper inference. 

That Dr. Lempriere’s genealogy of Love does not favour this our 
hypothesis, will not, we think, weigh very heavily with the learned. For 
first, no good Christian believes a word of the Pagan theogony; and, 
next, there is a preposterous disagreement in the different accounts 
mythology has handed down on that head. Virgil, who “ knew love well,” 
positively asserts that not Venus, but Rhodope, was his mother; while 
in the very same breath he says, that he was born of no mother at all, 
but had certain old gentlemen only for his progenitors, the extreme Gara- 
mantes, which we confess looks so like a lie on the face of it, as to throw 
a great doubt over the entire story. Cicero, who states that there were 
no less than three Loves, makes Diana to be the mother of two, a likely 
story, to be sure. He puts this argument in the mouth of a disputant 
to prove that there was no such person as Love at all, which is rather odd 
logic ; but, if we take the three stories as referring to one and the same 
individual god, we may argue from the plurality of mothers against any 
one of them; and, therefore, against all. But what removes the whole 
difficulty is the testimony of Hesiod, the oldest king-at-arms for this 
branch of heraldry, who says that Cupid was produced at the same time 
as Chaos and the Earth, which accords very accurately with Milton’s 
account of his hero, whose appearance in this lower world of ours dates 
immediately after those institutions. On the other hand, if we accept the 
commoner accounts, and allow that Venus was indeed amenable to the 
parish under very delicate circumstances, and if we concede that Venus 
and Astarte, or Ashtaroth, were the same person, then, unless there be 
no truth in the proverb of “ bad bird, bad egg,”’ the inference as to the 
diabolical character of Cupid is undeniable. Accordingly, his nature, 
from the very birth, was devilish ; and, like another Tony Lumpkin, he 
repaid his poor mother’s affection with the basest ingratitude; so that 
(to use the words of old Burton in his Anatomy), “ Although she 
threatened to breake his bow and arrowes, to clip his wings, and whipped 


him besides with her pantofle, yet all would not serve; he was too 
headstrong and unruly.” 
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...The identity of “ Dan Cupid” and “ Dan Devil’? is also evinced 
the invention of philtres, love-charms, bewitchments, and other h 
arts for enticing men to their destruction—arts, in which the doub 
nature of their inventor stands sufficiently apparent ; or, if these toys be 
rejected, either as depending upon the natural properties of herbs and 
roots, or, what is more likely, as mere idle fancies, the same conse- 
quence. will not the less result from the nature of the love-charms in 
immediate use in these more enlightened and sceptical days. Among 
the most potent of these charms are presents, which are terrible cor- 
ruptors of susceptible hearts. Guidobaldo de’ Bonarelli says— 


“Tl don, credimi, il don, gran ministro d'amore.” 


And the same authority has declared that the word “ donna” points at 
this influence, and “* comes of”’ dare. 


“ Allor le amante Donne altra canzona 
Non s'udivan cantar, che Dona Dona. 
Quindi l’enne addoppiando, 
Perché non basta un don,— Donna fu detta. 


But if even the immortal gods are appeased by gifts, there can be no 
doubt of presents possessing equal efficacy in the case of “ the god 
desses.” Ovid shrewdly remarks, in his “ Art of Love,” that he 
not write for the rich, their money standing in the place of all arts : 


« Nil opus est illi, qui dabit, arte mea,” 


Aristophanes laments that the undue influence of a penny should be 
felt everywhere; but this is a mistake. The lover, at least, is not let 
off so lightly. It is not a bunch of flowers, let their price be as high in 
Covent Garden as hothouses can make it, that will do the trick: a 
bouquet, to tell, must be of diamonds; and as for billets dour, uo note 
is persuasive that promises for less than an hundred. In humbler life, 
it is true, a treat, or a five-pound shawl, may go for something; but, 
amongst high-born belles, the brace of ponies that draw after them a 
consequence, are not exactly equivalent to ten pounds. 

To those lovers who have nothing to give, eloquence is the greatest 
resource, and that is the reason why mythologists conferred upon Mer- 
cury the charge of Bonneau to Jupiter. 

“ Tl eut l'emploi, qui certes n’est pas mince, 
Et qu’‘a la cour, od tout se peint en beau, 
Nous appellons @tre l'ami du prince,” &c. 8&¢e. &e. 


But eloquence is only the art of making the worse appear the better cause, 
which is the art of prevailing against truth, in other words, the art of 
lying. But so thoroughly false at heart is Love, that he not only de- 
ceives others, but himself. He tells his story so often, that, at last, he 
believes it himself, and is thus fairly caught in his own trap. In like 
manner, the devil is a great self-deceiver; and, as it ap » has very 
often been foiled at his own weapon. Love, however, more than 
one string to his bow, and, in the true spirit of a devil, avails himself of 
every vice in turn :—of vanity, gluttony, envy, and even hate, when it 
suits his purpose ; for many a woman consents to Love’s soliciting, merely 
in the hope of killing half a parish with vexation. Avarice alone has 
been thought inimical to Love. 

“ Elle était jeune,” says La Fontaine, of a young lady— 
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“ Elle était jeune et belle eréateur, 

Plaisait beaucoup, fors un point qui gatait 

Toute l’affaire, et qui seul rebutait 

Les plus ardens; c est qu’elle était avare.” 
Everything, however, has two handles. No one would object to a lady 
for avarice d parte post, when it so often happens that veniunt a dote 
sagitte, and that these darts are only the better pointed for a slight 
tumefaction of the organ of acquisitiveness. On the other hand, the 
most greedy of other person’s wealth are also sometimes the most pro- 
digal of their own; and Love never fares the worse for avarice thus 
accompanied, since it only enables him the better to “ do the genteel 
thing,’’ once in a way, when the fit occasion arrives. 

Perhaps, however, it may be objected to our hypothesis that Love is 
blind, a privation not usually attributed to the devil. But if it be true 
that pride and vainglory blind their victims, we know not how the arch- 
fiend can be so very clear sighted. There is, however, a still stronger 
inference against the devil’s eyes. Nature does nothing in vain; and, 
if moles, which are so near the surface, have, on account of their under- 

nd station, such very little eyes, it is not too much to suppose that 
e who penetrates so near the centre, and has his habitation in outer 
darkness, should have no eyes whatever. 

One objection more, and we have done. Love has been considered 
by philosophers as of divine origin, and has been used as a symbol of 
divine power ;—the cause through which not only animate but inani- 
mate nature subsists. The error in this case arises out of the poverty 
of language, which has only one word to express two things as widel 
different as possible. What can be more essentially opposite to rei | 
other in nature and energy than the divine love of Plato, and the love 
of Padd Murphy for whiskey, and, through the whiskey, for Mrs. Casey 
of the British Lion. The heavenly love of the tabernacle, perhaps it 
will be urged, has been usually found of a somewhat mixed nature, 
uniting to its purer flame a sparkle of more mundane origin. Pope, 
too, fayours the same thought, when he describes the state of Heloise’s 
heart, as touching her devotion to Abclard— 


“ Where, mix'd with gods, thy loved idea lies.” 


But these cases are at best apocryphal. “ Un clou,” says the French 
proverb, “ chasse un autre ;”? and we are rather inclined to think of 
such anomalous unions, that it is not from heaven, but, as Captain Crow 
says to his aunts, “ from the other place,”’ they come. 

The truth is, that this confounding of heaven and hell is the result 
of a mere metaphor ; our heaven-directed aspirations are christened love, 
for want of a more appropriate title: the said heavenly love being no 
more like that instigation of the devil, a mundane passion, than a horse- 
chesnut is like a chesnut horse. 

Thus, then, we have, as we imagine, made out our case; and, if so, 
we cannot too heartily congratulate the rising generation on their escape 
from the snares of the evil one. Malthus has nothing more to desire on 
this head. Our young men, gentle and simple, in this matter defy the devil 
and all his works ; and there is not a girl above the condition of a mil- 
liner, who would willingly surround herself with a family, without being 
first perfectly sure of a settlement that will amply provide for their place 
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at Nature’s great table. Conventsand monasteries are no longer neces- 
sary to separate the sexes; they fly off from each other by a natural 
repulsion, as decided’as that which separates bodies similarly electrified ; 
and, indeed, apparently for the same reason—namely, that they are 
both under the common influence of the same ambition to contract a 
match, that will remove them above their original station in life. This 
may possibly be one reason why poetry has fallen so much out of 
fashion ; for nothing can be more hostile to whatever is imaginative 
than a determined addiction to Cocker. Formerly, the calculating por- 
tion of a matrimonial speculation was left to the parents, while the young 
folks amused their leisure in coupling love and dove. A tradition, at 
least, is yet alive to this effect, among persons born before the current 
century ; and we ourselves have oe of such a state in the comedies of 
the last generation. But now the boys and girls take the initiative, and 
will not commit themselves to each other, even by so little as a tran- 
sient civility, till they have made due inquiries as to the sum “ to be 
forked out by the governor,” or the nature of the security where the 
having is as yet only a contingency. It is sufficient to turn into the first 
club-room and listen to the remarks with which the report of a new 
match is received, in order to be perfectly satisfied that the world is 
rescued from the treachery of Love; and that, in so far, our boys are 
in a perfect state of grace. What a sneer passes over every countenance 
when the name of the culprit is denounced, should the pecuniary argu- 
ment in his favour not prove of a major force! “ What an ass !”’ quoth 
one.—** It is mere starvation,” says another.—** Ten thousand !” cries 
athird; “ why, it won’t keep him in kid gloves !”—* He must quit the 
regiment,” drawls a fourth. —* We don’t allow paupers in ours ; wouldn’t 
do, by Jove,” yawns a fifth—* Pretty girl, though, and devilish nice 
ankle,” insinuates some new-caught spooney, half preeesee Laie Yes,” 
replies his mentor of twenty-two, “ but that won’t feed his hunters, m 
young fellow : and then, he’ll leave Crocky’s of course.””>—“ Well, then,” 
is the general cry, “ if that’s the case, there’s an end of him, and so 
let’s talk of something else.” 

Among the women, perfection on this point, as in most others, is car- 
ried to a still greater nicety. ‘“ Charlotte,’ asks a miss in her teens, 
“ what on earth have you done with that man with the moustaches, who 
was never from your side last season ?””—“* Done with him, lovely ? why, 
cut him, to be sure! The wretch grew serious, and absolutely ee 
a hint of intending matrimony.”—* Well, and what then ?”’—“* What 
then! would you have me marry a man who could only keep one chariot 
‘for us both? and, besides, I found out that there are two brothers 
between him and the title.’—‘ But you have enough for both ; and the 
fellow is good-looking, of a thoroughly good family, well-bred, and well- 
tempered.”—* Yes, yes, I know all that; but then we couldn’t con- 
tinue to live in our set ; and Lady Mary, with her new viscount’s coronet, 
would laugh me out of all countenance.” 

Such is the present state of Love’s market ; and it would by no means 
be easy to reckon the warm-hearted fathers who are anxious to see their 
sons settled, but cannot persuade them that there is a match on the pavé 
good enough for such hopefuls—that there is a fortune upon town worth 
their acceptance, if clogged by the incumbrance of a wife and an esta- 
blishment. Still greater is the number of young ladies no longer young, 
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who, after having refused many eligible offers, because they were net 
brilliant, live on in the hopes that they may yet find a goose to bid for 
them, at a price which, in the bloom of their youth and beauty, they 
could not obtain. Such ladies and gentlemen may, in more senses than 
one, be considered a match for the devil; and highly honourable is it to 
the moral character of the times to see the virtues of self-denial, fore- 
thought, and a perfect mastery over the passions, which required such 
efforts in the saints and martyrs of old, and drove them even from the 
face of man into deserts and wastes for the purpose of avoiding tempta- 
tions, now set at naught by mere babes and sucklings, in the busiest 
haunts of society, and surrounded by all the snares which the devil or 
Cupid (call him which you will) can set for their seduction. 
ith respect to Love’s doings out of the pale of matrimony, they are 
not of a kind to call the diabolic nature of the urchin into question. 
Divines, moralists, and lawyers, all are agreed on that head; and when 
in novels of other days we read of the suicides, Doctors’ Commons 
cases, bigamies and polygamies, the stealings of hearts and stealings 
of plate, not to speak of worse matters, then, occasioned by Love, we 
confess that we cannot detect a shade of difference between the two 
inspirations. It is, therefore, with a corresponding delight that we feel 
ourselves able to acquit the rising generation of submission to love even 
in these cases. Such things, it must be confessed, do indeed occur from 
time to time even now, and it were idle to deny them, “ but not, videlicet, 
in a love case.’’ Self-love, vanity, idleness, opportunity, fashion, miscalcu- 
lation, and some other causes, may get a young fellow into a scrape (for, 
after all, man is but man, and the best of us but poor creatures) ; but that 
a good, hearty, thoroughpaced, honest passion has ever to answer for any 
misdeed of this present eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, we utterly deny. 
No, if the subtle deity ever does get a footing in the liver of a désouvreé, 
a flask of champague, a good coup at Crockford’s, or a sharp trot to 
Epsom ejects him forthwith; as if it were Abernethy’s blue pill and 
pese 72; or as John Thrustout expels a wretched tenant, in arrears with 
is rent. For the most part, however, there is little need even for these 
remedies; the fires thus kindled on the ice are extinguished by their 
own uncongenial warmth, and expire without calling in the aid of the 
parish engine. Cupid, then, may decidedly leave off practice, since he 
gains so little by it, and settle in the country, though it be without the 
usual preliminary of a marriage-ceremony. Thus is the world journey- 
ing onward along the great highway of perfectability ; J/ diavol, che non 
mai si da per rinto, must at length give it up; and if the beau monde 


can only manage a few more such victories, and get rid of the other 
temptations of the evil one, as they have done by his amorous solicitings, 
the Jews may as well submit to conversion, and pack up their duds for 
the new Jerusalem ; for the Millennium must then be at hand, and only 
wait for their co-operation. 
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PAPERS OF A “ GENTLEMAN-AT-ARMS.”—NO. Ile) 


EDITED BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 





Arma virumque cano ! 


From the Reverend Doctor Undercrust, Mousehole, Cornwall, to 
Gustavus Nibs, Gent.-at-Arms and F.S.A., Pimlico. 


My dear Pupil—Albeit your fame rejoices, it does not surprise me, 
I had predicted to myself the antiquarian honours that must: attend 
you, and, at this moment, could prophesy other honours that are in 
store for you, but fear to dazzle you; hence, until you are called to 
enjoy them, I force myself to silence on the grateful theme ; when the 
distinction comes, it will be my cue to speak of it. 

We have formed ourselves into a club that we may, at one sitting, 
enjoy all your letters. How they do transport us from the remote 
tranquillity of our beloved Mousehole to the stir, the bustle, the throng, 
and splendour of mighty London! How often, by the magic of imagin- 
ation, do we conjure you before us, in full regimentals! Tell me, Gus- 
tavus, have you an undress, or, like the sign of the golden eagle, do you 
always shine in fujl feather ? 

The martial impulse that, stirring in your heart, took you with the 
brave defenders of our colonies to Turnham Green, awakened our 
admiration, but, trust me, not our astonishment. ‘* Gustavus all over,” 
remarked Squabpie; whilst Clarissa sighed and uttered, “ Just like 
my Nibs.” 

However, nothing in all your stirring epistles gives me so much sur- 
prise and delight as when you speak of the improved condition of 
authors and scholars. Can it be true that, since the days of Johnson 
and Savage, they have descended a story and live in third floors? Are 
they now, I will not say endured, but received in what is called good 
society? Does the moralist no longer dine behind a bookseller’s screen 
that he may hide his dilapidated shoes? Is the author, in these days 
of light, no longer considered an equivocal somebody between a pick- 

7 bere and a magician? Is the poet only “a little lower” in the 
ousehold of the great than the under butler? In a word, Gus- 
tavus—and I put the question to your strong and delicate sense of 


truth—is it possible, in the present state of the world, that a man can 
, write an epic, a play, a novel, a lyric, and at the same time be con- 
sidered a gentleman? Or, allowing that his previous condition may 
, have been in the higher walk of life, can he touch pen and ink and not 


be defiled? May a physician dally with the Muses, and be thought at 
the same time trustworthy of your health? May a lawyer stroll his 
vacation on Parnassus, yet hope to have a brief? Is he who can read 
the heart of man, by the possession of that very faculty, no longer 
held a dunce in all the affairs of our sublunary existence? It is so! 
History, biography, satire, cease to be cups and balls ; poetry is no longer 
hocus pocus ! 

You will be delighted to hear that I am advanced to the tenth book 
of “ The Saucepan.”” Another month, and the poem will have received 
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its finishing grace: the engravings are also in a forward state, though I 
cannot but wish that I had had the assistance of two or three of the 
artists whose beautifying powers you touched on in your last packet. 
I have a Pheenician queen and three princesses of the ancient Britons 
that Mr. Honeybrush would, I am convinced, have made worth any 
money; our excellent friend Cimabue is, I apprehend, a little too severe 
in his style for popular taste. As far as the drawing of the figure goes, 
the things, I am informed, are unobjectionable; therefore, you may 
probably assist me by getting Honeybrush, or any of his school, to put 
caps and gowns to them according to the prevailing fashion. Considering 
their Druidical origin, the princesses might be touchingly grouped and 
christened—“ Maids of the Misletoe.”’ 

I am happy to hear of your acquaintance with Mr. Dullandry, the 
critic of the “ Wet Blanket.” I will send you a few extracts for his 
private opinion: nothing so beneficial to a young author as the advice 
of a man whose judgment stands constitutionally at the freezing point. 

I applaud your foresight in the matter of the beef-stake pie, and ex- 

ct great things from your address at the coronation dinner. As, 

owever, it is uncertain what may be entrusted to your hands to lay 
before her Majesty, I would affectionately advise you to vary your 
private practice with, say a soft rice pudding. Hence, when the great 
day arrives, whether your dish be solids or liquids, you will be equally 
self-possessed in putting it upon the regal table. And, consider, that 
you will act your part in the representative faces of whole nations: 
France will have an eye upon you—Russia will be present—Portugal, 
perhaps, at your elbow—hesides Austria, and heaven knows how many 
Hungary nobles, all with their looks upon the royal dish. As you 
acutely hint, knighthood may come out of a pie-crust. 

Farewell, my dear boy; march onward in the path of glory that 
stretches itself before you, and believe me, 

. Your affectionate friend and master, 
Metancutuon Unpercrvst. 

P.S. [ had almost forgotten to tell you that I want a publisher for 

“ The Saucepan.” 





Miss Dorothy Nibs, of Mousehole, to Gustavus Nibs, Gent.-at-Arms 
and F.S.A., Pimiico. 


Dear Gus.—What are the spring fashions? Who has come out? 
Have you seen Mr. Kean? Is there not a statue of him at one of the 
playhouses, or is it a statue of another person of thesame name? Have 
vou seen “ Hamlet,’”? and do London milk-maids still dance round the 
May-pole? Is Kean the present actor a Charles or Edmund ?—I say 
the latter, but Squabpie declares it is anything but that. How have 
they treated dear Mr. Carmine’s “ Venus” at the Academy,—and 
didn’t you at once detect the likeness? My aunt, on hearing that Venus 
was the wife of Vulcan, insisted upon her having a wedding-ring. 
Poor Mr. Carmine has been in agony lest the goddess should be 
refused in consequence of what he profanely calls a ridiculous super- 
fluity—a wedding-ring, as he avows, taking the subject entirely out of 
keeping. 

My aunt has been ten miles round Mousehole mustering ladies to 
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sign a petition against, [ think they call it, a Hippodrome. Three 
boarding-schools have already written their names, and Moggy, the 
cook, goes up to-morrow. For heaven’s sake, Gustavus, don’t go neat 
it! We hear the most dreadful accounts of its wicked propensities— 
three innocent young dukes reduced merely to gentlemen, and a noble 
marquis, only in his thirteenth year, cheated in the most cold-blooded 
manner of his pocket-money. All of us at Mousehole pray for the poor 
souls in London exposed to such awful dangers. Ruin at Newmarket, 
at Doncaster, even at Epsom, says my aunt—you know she has been 
a great deal in high life—is what all reasonable people are prepared 
for ; but, says she, to have ruin lie within the short stages is an abomi- 
nable evidence of the voluptuousness of the times. Happy ought we 
to think ourselves, who, in the country, have virtue made so easy to us, 
we couldn’t if we would be wicked; and you can’t think, dear Gus- 
tavus, how grateful we try to be for the impossibility. 

To return to the Hippodrome. Who could believe in the depravity of 
human nature? That men, with a design upon their fellow-creatures’ 
pockets, should lure the unsuspecting British youth with arsenicated 
gingerbread and drugged spruce-beer! We have heard the most appalling 
accounts of the depravity of these creatures, and from our hearts pity the 
on shopman poisoned into a ruinous bet, and feel no less for the un- 
1appy lawyer’s clerk who, in a moment of somnolency, was stripped of 
several valuable writs. 

We understand that the effects in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Hippodrome are of the most striking and disastrous kind—that the 
moral contamination has affected even the youngest minds. A letter 
to my aunt from Miss Buddingbirch—she keeps a preparatory school 
for young gentlemen not older than six in the Bayswater-road—informs 
us that, to her horror, she discovered that the children every night 
tossed with one another for the mode of getting into bed, deciding the 
operation by “ heads or tails ;’—and that, at breakfast, on refusing 
two of the urchins another slice of bread-and-butter, one of the aban- 
doned little boys in the awful spirit of gaming, pulled out a half-penny, 
and declared that he and Jack Simmons “ would go her the odd man 
for it!’”? The odd man! And to Miss Buddingbirch ! 

Truly has it been said, my dear Gustavus, that gambling is the parent 
ofall crime. Since the establishment of the Hippodrome, poor Miss 
Buddingbirch has been compelled to have a patent lock to her cupboard 
—the common one having been constantly picked—the boys stealing 
her ripe cheese, as one of them caught in the fact confessed, to breed 
therein “ a maggot stud!” Caterpillar races, it is much to be feared, 
have been very common with them. More than once has she been called 
upon to quell a fight arising from a hopping-match—one side having 
given it against Peter Jones’s flea, whilst the other et ae it to 
have been an “ out-and-outer.”” These examples, as Miss Budding- 
birch observes, may, to the scoffing and the superficial, appear trifling, 
perhaps ridiculous ; but, as she remarks, they present to the observer 
of the infant mind a hideous picture of moral depravity. 

I will, however, give you another example—happily, not fatal, though 
threatening the most awful consequences—of the dreadful effects of the 
Hippodrome upon the early mind of Bayswater and adjacent villages. 
Miss Buddingbirch had been compelled to punish one of the ringleaders 
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in a handicap-race for snails of all weight, and, the chastisement over, 
she sat down in her usual good health and spirits to tea. In her second 
cup she was called out toa lady with @ new little boy, and no difference 
was remarked in her. She returned to the tea-table, and in less than 
three-quarters of an hour, was providentially discovered by the maid 
lying senseless on the hearth-rug! Medical assistance was immediately 
sent for, but, before the surgeon could arrive, Jacob Solomons, an infant 
of little more than five years old, confidentially informed one of his 
schoolfellows—who immediately made known the horrid fact—that he 
“ had hocussed governess!’’ Miss Buddingbirch was happily restored ; 
and when the little assassin was rigorously examined on his motives for 
the dark deed, he replied, he had understood that “ flats were to be 
served in that way at the Hippodrome.” It appears that this hardened 
infant had taken the opportunity afforded by Miss Buddingbirch’s 
absence, to empty into her tea-pot a whole pint of British brandy! But 
the most extraordinary part of the business, as Miss Buddingbirch truly 
observes, must for ever remain in mystery ; for where—where she asks, 
could the child possibly have got the drug ? 

Many, many more instances, Miss Buddingbirch assures us, might be 
advanced of the injurious effects of the Hippodrome upon the constitu- 
tion of society. Ata ladies’ establishment—St. Helena House—a riding- 
habit, whip, and spurs have been found in the box of more than one 
young lady, whilst the cook has been discharged forsupplying the pupils 
with peas from the store-room, the girls discarding tambour-work and 
satin-stitch for a new and ruinous game introduced by the Hippodrome 
people, and called—the thimble ng! 

The evil influence of this Hippodrome upon the neighbourhood—the 
bad example of horses upon infant schools—says Miss Buddingbirch, 
almost passes credibility. Her dear little boys, as she assures us, were 
accustomed to receive any chastisement in silence, and were afterwards 
taught to kiss her for it; and now, she laments, since the introduction 
of vicious racers near the school, not one of the children will receive even 
what she calls the most moderate physical remonstrance, without con- 
siderable kicking. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the subject, that my dear Gustavus may 
be assured I am not, with all my levity, insensible to any danger that in 
fascinating London may await him. And now, repeating the questions 
with which I began my letter, and again praying, my dear Gustavus, to 
forswear the Hippodrome, and all its temptations, 

I remain, his affectionate sister, 
Dorotay Nis. 

P.S. When do the “ Beauties of the Gentlemen-at-Arms” come out ? 
I won't tell you—as ’twould make you vain—who is dying for the first 
Number. 

If you should, by the way of curiosity, see a horse-race at the Hippo- 
drome, write me all the particulars. Above all things, whatever you 
do, don’t bet, and beware of the gingerbread. 

Doctor Undercrust, as he has sealed his letter, begs me to ask you the 
derivative of “ hocus ?” He says it is his belief, that if the phrase be 
modern, the thing was evidently known to the ancients. He is con- 
vinced that some of the Roman emperors knew it, and that one or two 
of the Popes — Alexander the Sixth, for instance —retained some 
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glimpses of the science. The thimble rig, he doubts not, is to be found 
in the very earliest stage of civilization. 












































From Gustavus Nibs to the Reverend Doctor Undercrust. 


. My dear Friend and Master,—I am rejoiced that I am enabled to give 
) you the most encouraging account of the advancement—if I may so 
: pate the literary character in merry, yet thoughtful England. 
he goose-quill in a man’s cap is now almost as great a distinction as 
the eagle’s feather. Still, however great the rewards and honours 
heaped upon the English author, they are as nothing to the wealth and 
distinction promised him by the philosophic legislator. The calamity 
now to be feared is, that, in a very few years, authors will become too 
powerful and too rich—will be absolutely placed upon a level with 
tradesmen and merchants, and, like them, have the delightful privilege 
of disposing of their possessions at their death. As no man’s house, 
park, or garden has hitherto been thrown open to the uses of the public, 
simply because the first owner has possessed the said house, park, or 
garden so many years—so, by the intelligence of these eventful and 
astounding times, will the dealer in history, biography, romance, or 
play, have something like an equality with the retired dry-salter. As 
for the honours in store for literature, it may be safely predicted, that in 
no less than half a century or so attachés, or even small consuls may be 
selected from English writers, Already two distinguished men, whose 
names I purposely omit, have been promised the next vacancies as mes- 
sengers. It is but natural that many excellent and patriotic persons, 
with a delicate sense of the public good, should raise their voices against 
what may appear to them a dangerous measure—to them, literature like 
a gipsey, to be picturesque, should be a little ragged. 

Mr. Finsbury, a great orator, and member of parliament for Tegg, 
has been especially luminous on the subject: nothing can surpass his 
eloquence, unless it be his delicacy. He has long been distinguished for 
his opposition to what he called “ the taxes on knowledge ;” an opposi- 
tion in which he certainly displayed his disinterestedness, such taxes in 
no way bearing upon himself. He now takes authors in hand for the 
benefit of the public, and, reversing the policy of Robin Hood, would 
steal from the poor to give to the rich. “ As for they who write for pos- 
terity,” says the enlightened member for Tegg, ‘‘ let posterity reward 
them!’ It must have been a kindred genius that once exclaimed— 
“* Posterity! why should I trouble myself about posterity? What has 
posterity done for me?” 

If anything could enhance the worth of the member for Tegg’s labours 
in the cause of literature, it is to be recognised in his philosophic indif- 
ference to the unmeaning courtesies of society. With a countenance 
from Brazennose, he, to their very faces, assured a host of gentlemen 
that they were every day to he bought dog-cheap—that he had made 

it his business to inquire into private transactions touching their interests, 
and that although they might consider themselves persons of a high 
ublished price, they were really and truly so many “ gilt twopences.” 
e had documents to prove the fact—and sensibility to state it. 
The vigilance of the honourable member for Tegg is about to be dis- 
played in another mode no less illustrative of his anxiety for a great body 
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of the public. At a meeting of laundresses, recently held in Copen- 
hagen Fields, he was deputed to move for a return of the washing-bills 
of members of parliament, from which return it is su posed he will, with 
his characteristic sagacity, exhibit the great injury done to the labour- 
ing classes by the unprincipled taxes on soap. 

However, to quit Mr. Finsbury for a more important theme,—* The 
Saucepan.”’ I regret that coronation matters have not allowed me sufli- 
cient time to seek for a publisher ; but will, ere my next, endeavour to 
acquit myself of the difficult task ; for epics hang upon hand, even 
when praised by “The Wet Blanket.” But, at present, the coronation 
employs all the thoughts and all the talk of London: nothing is, I am 
positively assured, decided upon; and at this moment, it is uncertain 
whether the Ministers will go to Westminster Abbey in three hackney- 
coaches or one omnibus—whether our brave band will, according to 
usage, carry up the dishes for a gorgeous banquet, or be merely required 
to cut ham-and-beef sandwiches for a snack. 

In haste, but ever yours, 
Gustavus Nis. 


P.S. You ask if our brave band have an undress uniform? Yes; 


and a very pretty thing it is—it has been much admired both at Black- 
wall and Eel-Pie Island. 





From Gustavus Nibs to Cimabue Carmine. 


My dear Carmine,—I am just come from Corner-Cupboard Hall; a 
tenement known by courtesy as the National Gallery! Whilst contem- 
plating its interior conveniences, I felt gratified as a patriot and an 
economist, that all the money lavished on the structure was not utterly 
sacrificed, inasmuch as the building may, with very little expense, be 
converted to the use of learned men; for, as it is rumoured that Lyon’s 
Inn, together with Holywell-street (you who have been in London 
know those interesting spots), are about to be pulled down and the attor- 
neys ousted, that the neighbourhood may be better ventilated, a fair 
supply of tenants from that most tens B and ill-requited body of 
individuals may be fairly counted upon for the “ National ’? chambers. 
A fine, picturesque dimness reigns throughout the Gallery, which makes 
it, as the magniloquent Robins would say “ peculiarly eligible to those 
studious and enlightened persons, happily dignified by the amiable 
office of mediator between man and man in those small yet acerbating 
differences of opinion which, malheureusement, will sometimes arise 
even in Arcadia; or, to assume the more homely terms of commerce, at 
least fifty attorneys might be delightfully accommodated in delicious 
nooks of chambers—of chambers to which may be most emphatically 
applied the truly English term of snugness!” Yes, we said, glowing 
with satisfaction at the thought, all the money is not lost—though this 
be no temple for Signori Raphael, Correggio, Titian, and Da Vinci, it is 
the place of eur for Doe, Roe, Isaacs, and Lazarus. 

_ However, I promised you a letter on the exhibition of English paint- 
ing for 1838—on the Shpley of English art, which “ The Wet Blan- 
ket”? assures its readers has done nothing but go back from the first 
hour of its birth, What will ultimately become of it, nobody save the 
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man in “ The Wet Blanket” can tell. As this is my first year in London, 
it is impossible for me. to make any comparisons between the present and 
former exhibitions, or, like. ‘‘ The Wet Blanket,” I should have been 
but too happy, with a candour cold as a snow-ball, to assure you and the 
world in general, that English artists are gradually losing every grace 
and faculty required in a painter, See what a man sacrifices by not 
living constantly in the metropolis! Now for a few of the pictures. 

Gicero’s Tomb, near Mola di Gaeta,” by Calcott. delicious 
thing: the air seems “dissolved in balm ;’’ the sweet, deep tranquillity 
at the very heart of the scene, at once fixes the spectator, and makes 
him dream dreams even despite of the bonnets—and ladies certainly 
wear their largest for exhibitions—that now and then come between the 
fancy and the painter. The whole picture is steeped in a fine feeling of 
poetry. ‘Italian Composition, from materials in the salehheaanel of 
Rome,” also by Calcott, is a pearl of the like exquisite beauty. 

** Chasse Maree, off the Gull-stream Light—the Downs in the dis- 
tance,”’ by Stanfield. The waves really tumble, and the wind freshens 
—Stanfield is assuredly the living spirit of air and water. 

“Phryne going to the Public Bath as Venus,” by Turner. Poor 
Phryne! Her sins were many, as most respectable scholars allow ; 
nevertheless, her punishment must have been more than just, if she 
lived in such an atmosphere, and trod such a soil as Mr. Turner, R.A., 
has prepared for her! Really, great allowances are to be made for the 
wicked thing—for, in such a place, virgin coldness, nay, coldness of any 
kind we should think impossible. The sky and much of the earth 
are of the colour of the highest-coloured red currant-jam ; whilst the 
trees, especially those in the foreground, are mustard-trees; or, we 
should rather say, trees of mustard: and it would be unjust in us not 
to give Mr. Turner this praise,—that choosing mustard for the colour, he 
has made his foliage of the very best Durham. Jt is said that the rigid 
Quaker would have all nature dressed in drab; Mr. Turner evidently 
thinks a harlequin jacket her “only wear.”’ If the “Joyce”’ stove has 
really failed, 1 should think Turner’s “ Phryne ” admirably adapted to 
succeed it; nothing can give more heat, yet possess less real fire. 

** Lisa Puccini,” by Hollins. This is one of Boccaccio’s love-begone 
heroines, and could that greatest of great story-tellers behold the sweet 
face of the damsel, sure am I, he would clap Mr. Hollins on the shoul- 
der, and cry “ bravo.”” The whole picture is admirably conceived; and 
the tenderness, the melancholy, the poetic beauty of Lisa, all expressed 
with the highest grace and finish. ‘The story of her love is in her face, 
the character of which marks the grade of the artist. Under a common 
hand we should have had a pair of those blackberry-eyes, one of the 
straight noses, and a button-hole mouth to be found at the beauty-mon- 
gers—which features, sweetened up into something more like blaneman 
than loving and loveable flesh and blood, would have been called Lisa 
Puccini, and would have served as well for Maggie Lauder. Mr. Hol- 
lins has given us a face of a most uncommon character, <7 one which 
we are sure somewhere exists, and which we cannot readily cease to re- 
member. 

“ Our Sovereign, the Queen Victoria, presiding at the Council, on her 
Accession,” by Sir D. Wilkie. Sir David is better at hard Knox, than 
at the feminine graces. And as for the portraits of many of the mem- 
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bers of council, | must say that from the June of 1837 to the May of 
1838, they seem wonderfully changed—not at all the same men. 

* Portrait of the Queen on the Throne in the House of Lords,” by G. 
Hayter. This picture is placed immediately above the last ; it may be 
rated at something below it: the face has a square, wooden look, trait- 
erously unlike the original. Nor does Mr. R. J. Lane, in the minia- 
ture-room, either in “ Portrait’ or “ Profile of her Majesty,’’ prove 
himself a better painter or a more loyal subject. 

“‘ Modern Italy—the Pifferari,”” by Turner. Another drollery by the 
greatest wag of the Academy—though, perhaps, not quite so highly- 
seasoned in its fun as the before-named Phryne. At first we took the 

icture for a framed and uncleaned palette; but no, it was Modern 

taly, as seen by Mr. Turner. With such an organ for colour, why does 
not the Academician paint us Ais notion of “a black eye caught in a 
recent scuffle ?” 

* Portraits of her Majesty’s favourite Dogs and Parrot,” by Edwin 
Landseer. This great painter would put sentiment even into a dead 
hedgehog. Here is beautiful painting, here positive character in bird 
and beast. The hanging committee, with a touch of enviable humour, 
have placed this picture a little way on the left of her Majesty. Look- 
ing at it, sure I am I saw and heard one of the dogs move his ears and 
nose, cast his eye towards his royal patroness, and observe in a low and 
jlaintive growl—“ what ashame that we should be treated so much 

tter than Missus!”? And the gorgeous parrot on the floor gently 
raised her wings, and half-whistling, half-speaking, cocked her eye at 
the dog, and repeated “ what a shame !”’ 

“All the World’s a Stage,’’ by Mulready. A household thing! con- 
ceived in a true Shaksperian spirit, and painted with the highest finish. 
pes as a dead philosopher has said of Hogarth’s works, is a picture to 

“read.” 

“ Salvator Rosa painting his Friend,’ by Maclise. Boldness, 
strength, a quick and true perception of character, with a vivid sense of 
the poetical, and a yearning to seize and embody the fantastic, distin- 
guish this painter, to the extraordinary wonderment of the good people 
im “ The Wet Blanket,’ who call him a doer of “clever” things! 
“ Clever” is a good word, though it has been almost succeeded by a 
new coinage—“ talented.” A week or two since a mayor of Stratford 
took it upon himself to state that “ Shakspeare was one of the most 
talented men that had ever lived.” I shrewdly suspect that that mayor 
contributes to “ The Wet Blanket.”’ Maclise has all the vigour, all the 
invention, not without a few of the eccentricities, of youthful genius : 
the above picture is full of life, spirit, and character. But the painter’s 
opus magnum is “* Merry Christmas in the Baron’s Hall:’’ nothing can 
be finer than the mad, wild, roystering revelry of the young, contrasted 
with the graver observance of the genial solemnities of the season by the 
mature and old. There is in it a wonderful amount of invention: and 
with innumerable figures, there is no intruder there ; everybody is doing 
something ;—every one, from the lord of the feast to the little red-breeched 
urchin, devouring with all his eyes the tricks of a mountebank—every one 
plays his part, to the general animation and true keeping of the scene. 
Twenty pictures might be taken from this composition—there is an old 
fiddler in it worth many Apollos. After so much praise, Mr. Maclise 
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can afford to listen to a little piece of censure: his females are not suf- 
ficiently British ; for instance, the revelling group in the foreground 
have, at least some of them, more of the Bohemian gipsy than the Eng- 
lishwoman in their happy countenances. 

“ Ancient Italy—Ovid banished from Rome,” by Turner. And, if 

ancient Rome were anything like what Mr. Turner has painted it, very 
giad, indeed, ought Ovid to have been when he was fairly out of it. 
Vhy—why will Mr. Turner so improve nature? Had he to paint a 
raven, to him it would evidently not be what a raven ought to be unless 
it had a crimson breast and a blue and yellow tail; in fact, a flaring 
macaw would be Mr. Turner’s raven. 

“* Distinguished Member of the Humane Society,” by E. Landseer. 
A magnificent Newfoundland dog, with a humantly in his canine face 
that would put to the blush many a sharp solicitor—many an mventive 
stockbroker. “ Do you know,” said Wigsby to me as he looked at the 
picture—an excellent critic, Wigsby——“ do you know that they have also 
elected , the marine painter, to be a member of the Humane 
Society ?”” ‘ No,’? was my reply—* Humane Society! what has he 
done?” —“ Why,” answered Wigsby, in his droll way, “ the truth is, 
you ta see one of his pictures that you don’t find in it a man pulling 
up a buoy.” 

e Cimabue and Giotto,” by W. Simson. A beautiful piece of pure 
painting—as a composition, full of grace, ease, and naturalness : the face 
and figure of the tatterdemalion shepherd-boy, Giotto, beam with life, 
and shew the highest natural elegance. 

“ The Saint’s Day,” by J. P. Knight. A beautiful, humanising sub- 
ject, treated with great skill and delicacy : this is essentially an English 

icture. 
ee A Consultation, previous to the Aérial Voyage to Germany, in 
1836,” by J. Hollins. No doubt great public interest is to be attached 
to the portraits of “ R. Hollond, Esq., M.P.; Monck Mason, Esq. ; 
Mr. Green, the aéronaut; and three of Mr. Hollond’s friends,” as they 
looked on the important consultation. Hence, let posterity know that 
Mr. Hollond seemed full of smiling confidence—that Mr. Monck Mason 
appeared no whit dispirited—that Mr. Green, the a@ronaut, wore a cap 
and looked thoughtful, and that in the faces and figures of “ three of 
Mr. Hollond’s friends ” was a pleasant, cheerful indifference of the 
whole business. One, however, from his superior animation, may be 
supposed addressing to his friend, the M.P., some agreeable badinage 
as to the probability of his falling into the Pacific, or of making a descent 
in the middle of Pekin. The picture—for the subject—covers a great 
space. 
- must now break off with this brief notice—unwillingly, I own; but 

I have filled my paper, and am not able to beg another frank. 
Yours truly, 

Gustavus Nips. 


P.S. I regret to inform you that I looked very anxiously for your 
Venus ; but since discover that she has been refused. Pabage:—tor 
such defects have been known—she was painted too well. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAYS, CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Sin,—Ir is not without real diffidence that I request a place for further 
comments upon Shakspeare. I do not affect to have discovered new 
beauties in that writer, nor can I boast of the power to place in a more 
striking light, those which have now for some ages delighted the readers 
of English or German, But I think that I can satisfy you, that (after 
all the volumes which have been written,) there are points of view in 
which a large portion of the works of Shakspeare are still to be con- 
sidered. 

You, Sir, have doubtless heard it observed, that the youth of England 
take their religion from Milton, and their history from Shakspeare. 
Coleridge tells us, that the great Duke of Marlborough acknowledged 
that his carpe ae acquaintance with English history was derived from 
the historical plays.* And the same writer quotes from Bishop Corbet, 
who wrote in the time of James the First, the proof, that, in his time, 
the middling classes were familiarly otntiinidl with these plays, and 
referred to them for English history. 

I presume that Coleridge’s allusion is to the Iter Boreale, a poetical 
description of the writer’s tour through some of the northern and mid- 


land counties, Speaking of an innkeeper at Bosworth, he says :— 


** Mine host was full of ale and history, 
And in the morn when he brought us nigh 
Where the two Roses join'd, you would suppose 
Chaucer ne’er made the romaunt of the Rose. 
Hearhim. See you yon wood? There Richard lay 
With his whole army. Look the other way, 
And, lo! while Richmond in a bed of gorse 
Encamp’d himself all night, and all his force : 
Upon this hill they met. Why, he could tell 
The inch where Richmond stood, where Richard fell. 
Besides, what of his knowledge he could say, 
He had authentic notice from the play ; 
Which I might guess by marking up the ghosts 
And policies not incident to hosts ; 
But chiefly by that one perspicuous thing, 
Where he mistook a player for a king. 
For when he would have said, King Richard died, 
And call'd, ahorse ! ahorse! he, Burbaget cried.’t 


_ Itis well known that Shakspeare is much read and highly estimated 
in Gerthany. I have, indeed, heard it affirmed by Germans, that they 





* Coleridge's Literary Remains, ii, 166. 


tA well-known actor, It has been conjectured from Corbet’s lines’ that 
Shakspeare’s plays were at this early period performed in the country ; but it would 


from the mention of B i “ Ri 
ind” Py Pe my urbage, that mine host had seen “ Richard the 


t Bishop Corbet's poems by Gilcrist, p- 193. 
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now set a higher value upon him than even we his countrymen; and I 
am not certain but that, if the comparison is made with the rising 
generation of Englishmen, the statement is true. 

Both the Schlegels have particularly celebrated the historical plays. 
Augustus William Schlegel * says, that— 


** Shakspeare imbibed the spirit of Roman history, and that that of his 
own country was known to him in its smallest details.” 

Again— 

“ The plays drawn from the history of England are in number ten, and 
form, when united, one of the works of Shakspeare which has the truest 
merit, and which was composed, at least in part, in the perfect maturity of 
his talents. It is not unadvisedly, that I say a work, because it is clear that 
the poet has brought together all the parts, so as to form one great whole. It 
is a magnificent dramatic Epopée, of which the separate pieces are different 
cantos. The principal traits in every event are given with so much cor- 
rectness, their apparent causes and their secret motives are given with so 
much penetration, that we may therein study history, so to speak, seal 
nature, without fearing that such lively,images should ever be effaced from 
our minds. But this series of tragedies is calculated to give a lesson yet 
more extensive and elevated ; it offers examples applicable to all times of the 
march of public affairs; and this mirror for kings ought to be the manual 
of young princes. There they will learn how noble is their vocation, and 
how difficult their position; they will see there the dangers of usurpation, 
‘the inevitable destruction of the tyranny which undermines its own founda- 
tions while seeking to strengthen them; there they will contemplate the 
consequences so fatal to nations and for whole ages, which result from the 
crimes, the faults, and even the foibles of the head ofa state.’’+ 


I propose to inquire whether this commendation is the result of an 
enviable enthusiasm, or of an accurate research. But I pray you to let 
it be well understood, that if in any case I derogate from Shakspeare as 
an historian, it is as an historian only. Never had poet a better right 
to use freely the licence allowed to poets, or less necessity for drawing 
upon unpoetical stores for any portion of his fame. 

It has been observed that Shakspeare was no inventor of plots, and 
that for every one of his plays (with the exception perhaps of the 
“* Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ said to have been written by royal com- 
mand,) there is an original to be found, in the shape of an Italian 
novel or otherwise. 

Some even of his historical plays were formed, not immediately upon 
the history, hut upon older plays of little worth. And either he, or his 
more ancient author, has taken such liberties with facts and dates, and 
has omissions so important, as to make the pieces, however admirable 
as a drama, quite unsuitable as a medium of instruction to the English 
* youth; such, at least, is the fact, in regard to the play to which I shall 
presently call your attention. 

It would be a difficult, and, perhaps, useless inquiry, whether Shak- 
speare had a systematic design to teach history through the stage, or 
merely adopted the stories of Holinshed, as he did those of Boccaccio, 

Nor do I think it necessary to inquire whether his deviations from 





* I shall refer to Frederic in a future article, 
¢ Cours de Litterature Dramatique, iii. 93. 
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the truth of history were carefully adopted in order to the perfection of 
the play, or were the results of carelessness or misinformation. William 
Schlegel* says that most of his anachronisms were designed for an essen- 
tial end. I believe that very few periods of history could be dramatised 
with good effect; and, therefore, that to make a good play, it is neces- 
sary to take great liberties. As the constitution of a good play was, or 
ought to have been, Shakspeare’s first object, Iam not sure but that we 
shall find more reason to regret his adherence to historical models, than 
his departure from them. 

Coleridge is of opinion, and I think that he is right, that only striking 
and poctical events can be pleasantly dramatised ; yet he appears to 
approve of historical plays for the instruction of youth. To reconcile 
these two opinions, it would be necessary to choose for each play at least 
one great event, important as well as dramatic; and, where a reign is 
represented, that event of the reign with which it is most ducipable to 
impress the young mind, 


“ In order that adrama may be properly historical, it is necessary that it 
should be the history of the people to whom it is addressed. In the compo- 
sition, care must be taken that there appear no dramatic improbability, as 
the reality istaken for granted. It must likewise be poetical; that only, I 
mean, must be taken which is permanent in our nature, which is common, 
and, therefore, deeply interesting, to all ages. The events themselves are 
immaterial, otherwise than asthe clothing and manifestation of the spirit 
thatis working within. In this mode, the unity resulting from succession is 
destroyed, but is supplied by a unity of a higher order, which connects the 
events by reference to the workers, gives a reason for them in the motives, 
and presents them in their causative character. It takes, therefore, that 
part of real history which is least known, and infuses a principle of life and 
organization to the naked facts, and makes them all the framework of an 
animated whole. An historic drama is, therefore, a collection of 
events borrowed from history, but connected together in respect of cause and 
time, poetically, and by dramatic fiction. It would be a fine national cus- 
tom to act such a series of dramatic histories in orderly succession, in the 
yearly Christmas holidays, and could not but tend to counteract that mock 
cosmopolitism, which under a peculiar term really implies nothing but a 
negation of, or indifference to, the particular love of our country.”+ 


But, whatever opinion may be formed upon any of these topics, I 
cannot think that, after all that has been said of Shakspeare as a teacher 
of history, as well as a poet, the inquiry upon which I now purpose to 
enter will be altogether uninteresting, namely, what were Shakspeare’s 
authorities for his history, and how far has he departed from them? 
And whether the plays may be given to our youth, as “ properly histo- 
rical?” To this inquiry, Sir, with your permission, I will, from time to 
time, devote a few pages. The inquiry has not been anticipated by any 
of the commentators. Stecvens and Malone have each a few historical 
notes; but the range of their historical criticism is extremely small, and 
I shall soon show you that the former is sometimes careless. 

The first in order of these plays is “ King John.’ Steevens mentions 
this play, with others, as closely following Hall, Holinshed, Stowe, 
&c. 5} but he also mentions an old play, supposed to have been written 


——- -_— 








* Vol. ii. 360, 
+ Coleridge's Literary F emains, ii. 159. = 


t Boswell’s Editicn, xv. 194. 
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by Rowley, under the title of “ The troublesome Reign of King John,” 
from which our poet certainly took the outline of his plot, and some of 
his scenes. We shall judge, in going through his play, whether he went 
any further for his history. 





The first impression conveyed by the play is, that the young Prince 
Arthur had a legitimate claim to the crown of England, that the crown 
was usurped by his uncle John, and that the king of France, having 
summoned John, by his ambassador Chatillon, to surrender the crown, 
forthwith declared war against him, in order to put Arthur in posses- 
sion of his right. 

“The succession of John,” says Hallam, “ has certainly passed. in 
modern times for an usurpation. I do not find that it was considered as 
such by his own contemporaries on this side the Channel ;”* andthe same 
well-informed author shows, that the preference of a nephew to a bro- 
ther, in the line of succession, was by no means an established rule of 
the law of England. Shakspeare adopts this prevalent notion, and is 
mainly responsible for its prevalency. I do not say he created it, be- 
cause he found it in the old play. 

Our poet places King rhs: at Northampton, where he is thus ad- 
dressed by Chatillon, the ambassador of France :— 


“ Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poitiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles, 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand.’+ 


Now I do not find, either in Holinshed, or in any other history, 
English or French, that Chatillon, or any other diplomatic agent, was 
sent by Philip Augustus to John; or that the crown of England was de- 
manded by the French King on the part of Arthur.{ Philip apparently, 
and with reason, disclaimed an interest in the disposal of the crown of 
England; whereas, of the transmarine possessions of the Kings of 
England, as well as of Brittany, he claimed to be lord paramount. 

John was beyond seas when his brother Richard died, and sent over 
to England, Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, and William Marshall 
Earl of Striguill (afterwards Pembroke), who assembled at Northamp- 
ton “ the estates of the realm,’’§ or, as it appears from ancient chro- 
niclers,| the Earls and Barons only; who then resolved to support the 
claim of John. 

. tis not clear whether the King of France immediately espoused the 
cause of Arthur, or whether he hesitated a little ; but it is clear that his 


eee ee C-- —_—_—_ -— —— -_— - oe 


* Middle Ages, ii. 473. + Acti. Se. 1. 
t On the introduction of Austria, and the confusion made between that Duke 
and the Viscount de Limoges, I have nothing to add to Steevens and Malone, 
Bosw. 221, 270); except that it appears from the patent rolls (Hardy, p. 43) that 
imoges was taken at Mirabeau, and that he negotiated with John for a peace. 
} Holinshed, p. 273. 
|| Hoveden, in Script. post. Bedan, p. 793, and M. Paris, p. 196. 
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hesitation did not last, as hostilities soon commenced on the French side 
of the Channel ; and, within a month of Richard’s death, a truce of fi 
days was >ncluded between Philip and John, to terminate on the 15t 
of Auge 1199. Meanwhile, John had come to England, and had 
been presented to the people at Westminster, after a speech from 
Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he is supposed to have 
said nothing of hereditary right, but to have recommended John for 
election, on the ground of his personal merits. This speech has occa- 
sioned an historical controversy ; Holinshed’s version does not agree 
with that of Matthew Paris; Carte supposes it to have been an inven- 
tion of Matthew, especially as Hoveden, a contemporary, does not men- 
tion it; and has been supposed to prove that our monarchy was elective ; 
but neither the ceremony nor the speech is noticed by Shakspeare. On 
hearing it, we are told, “divers held their peace, and many with great 
zeal saluted King John,” who was forthwith crowned by Hubert. 

Philip had meanwhile knighted (now, or after the renewal of the 
war, but it is no matter) young Arthur, at this time little more than 
twelve years old ; and had taken his homage for the transmarine pos- 
sessions of his deceased uncle, as well as for his own province of Brit- 
tany; and he began a war by invading the duchy of Normandy ; while 
the Breton subjects of Arthur took Angers (the capital of Anjou), of 
which town we hear so much in Shakspeare. 

Thierry,* who has written the History of England for a period follow- 
ing the Norman Conquest, with a special reference to the distinction of 
races, has hunted out of one of our old chroniclerst a circumstance con- 
cerning Arthur, which is unnoticed by our historians. The young 
prince was born after his father’s death; Henry the Second, his grand- 
father, desired to give him his own name; but the Bretons on the 
south side of the Channel had a superstition, which perhaps still lingers 
among the mountains of Wales, or in the patriotic breast of my friend 
Charles Wynn, concerning the name of Arthur. And that name was 
given to the prince, with great solemnity, at his baptism. ‘‘ And thus,” 
writes the chronicler,” the Bretons, who are said to have for a long time 
expected a fabulous Arthur, now cherished a true one with great ex- 
pectations, according to an opinion predicted in grand and celebrated 
stories concerning Arthur.’’} 

I do not know precisely what the great deeds were, which the fabulous 
Arthur of old times was expected to perform. It may be doubted whe- 
ther they exceeded those which the real and true Arthur of our days 
has accomplished. 

Shakspeare is correct in placing Angers in the possession neither of 
John nor Philip, after the return of John from England ;§ and it is true 
that, just before the expiration of the truce, a personal conference took 
place between the kings near Butevant; which I suppose is that which 
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* « Hist. dela Conquéte de Angleterre par les Normans,” iii. 93, and iv, 144. 
+ Walter de Hemingford, in Gale ii. 507. 
} Dara says, “ Arthur était un héros cher aux Bretons; il avait été le com- 
pagnon de leur roi Hoel-le-grand. Quoiqu’il fut mort depuis plus de six cents 
ans, on attendait toujours sa venue: Merlin l’avait prédite. La crédulité populaire 


attachait Ace nom des idées de gloire, et de délivrance. I) était évident que ce 


choix était un symptime du mécontentement de la domination des Pl ts.”” 
—Hist, de Bretegne, i, 377, ent de la domination des Piantagene 


§ June, 1199. 
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the poet describes as occurring under the walls of Angers, when “he 
again makes Philip, without any warrant in history, the champion of 
Arthur’s claim to the crown. 

The unlady-like scolding of Elinor, the mother of John, and Con- 
stance, the mother of Arthur, is a well-known feature in the play; it is 
a creation of the poct, suggested probably by a short passage in Holin- 
shed, quoted by Malone.* 


“Surely Queen Elinor, the king’s mother, was sore against her nephew 
Arthur, rather moved thereto by envy conceived against his mother, than 
upon any just occasion given on behalf of the child; for that she saw if he 
were king, how that his mother Constance would look to bear most rule 
within the realm of England, till her son should come of lawful age to 
govern of himself. So hard it is to bring women to agree in one mind, their 
natures commonly being so contrary, their words so variable, and their 
deeds so indiscreet ; and therefore it was well said of one, alluding to their 
disposition and properties, nulla diu feemina pondus habet."+ 


Of the character of Elinor we know something: Malone takes for 
granted, without sufficient authority, her infidelity to her first husband, 
Lewis the Seventh of France ; but that she was an ambitious and high-spi- 
rited person is sufficiently proved by her conduct to her second husband, 
against whom she joined her sons in rebellion. Of Constance we know 
little, for certainly Holinshed’s account of Elinor’s opinion of her is of 
no authority. Nor does it appear that these two princesses ever met. 
According to Shakspeare, Elinor was conscious of the weakness of her 
son’s title. 

“ King John. Our strong possession and our right, for us. 
“ Eli. Your strong possession much more than your right ; 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear ; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear.’’¢ 


But when arguing in public, she cited a will of Richard Coeur de 
Lion :— 


“ Eli. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son.” 


There is contemporary authority for the dying declaration of Richard 
in favour of John,§ though he had formerly declared Arthur his heir. 

The character of Constance (who was now about oe or forty-five 
years old) was not entirely unsuspected ; after the death of Geffrey, 
she had been married, as we are told, by her father-in-law, Henry, to 
Ralph Earl of Chester ; but she was divorced from this Ear} at the per- 
suasion, as some say,! of the profligate John, who himself “ haunted ” 
her; she afterwards married, as we shall see, a third husband, 

The dramatist has passed over some vicissitudes in the life of Arthur, 
previous to the marriage of Blanche, which might perhaps have pro- 
duced interesting scenes. Although Philip, in his fruitless negotia- 
tion with John, had demanded Anjou and other provinces for Arthur, 
he made use of his auxiliary force in a way more conducive to his own 
interests than to those of the young prince. Having taken one of 
Arthur’s towns, he razed the fortifications ; this so offended Arthur’s 


--- 


* Bosw. xv. 227. + Prop. lib, 2. t Acti.Se.1. § Hoveden, p. 791. 
See Turner, i. 406. \| Leland, Coll. i, 535. 
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General, La Roches, that he advised the prince to make a peace with 
his uncle, to whom he fled from Paris,* “ though the same served but to 
small purpose.”” Some towns were in consequence of this treaty given 
up to Sohn ; 

“but in the night following, upon some mistrust and suspicion gathered in 
the observation of the covenants on King John’s behalf, both the said 
Arthur, with his mother Constance, the Viscount of Touars, and divers 
others, fled away secretly from the king, and got them to the city of Angers, 
where the mother of the said Arthur, refusing her former husband the Earl 
of Chester, married herself to the Lord Guy de Touars, brother to the said 
viscount, by the Pope's dispensation.”+ 

John went to England ; and it was now that Arthur and his mother 
had in truth quarrelled with both the kings, that they came to the agree- 
ment which excited, according to Shakspeare, the indignation of Con- 
stance, so forcibly represented in the play. 

“ Finally, upon the ascension-day, in the second year of his reign, they 
came eftsoons to a communication between the towns of Vernon and Lisle 
Dandelu, where finally they concluded an agreement with a marriage to be 
had betwixt Lewis, the son of King Philip, and the lady Blanch, daughter 
to Alphonso King of Castile, the eighth of that name, and niece to King 
John by his sister Elinor.” 

In the play John gives a very liberal dowry to the Princess Blanche, 
whom by a poetical licence he brings into France. She was in fact in 
her own country when betrothed, and the queen mother went to fetch 
her. 

“ K. John. Then do I give Volquessen, Touraine, Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces, 
With her to thee ; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.”$ 

Both kings were aware that this arrangement would not be acceptable 
to Constance. 

“ K. Philip. Aud, by my faith, this league that we have made 
Will give her sadness very little cure. 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn’d another way, 
To our own vantage. 
“ K. John, We will heal up all, 
For we'll create young Arthur Duke of Bretagne 
And Earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of.” 

This gery of the marriage settlements is not borne out by 
history ; John did not give up the five provinces, but only “ the city of 
Evreux, and some other towns, being those (according to Holinshed) 
which the King of France had taken from him in the war. The King 
of England likewise did homage to the French King for Brittany, and 
again received homage for the same country, and for the county of 
Richmond, of his nephew Arthur.”§ Holinshed says that this peace 
was displeasing to many, and especially to the Earl of Flanders ;| but 
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| * Thierry, iv. 147. + Hol. 278. Anno 1199. t Act ii. Se. 2, 

§ Hol. p. 279; Hoveden, p. 814. Daru (i. 406), notices the treaty as an aban- 
donment of Arthur and Constance, but he does not represent it differently. 

\| He had been an ally of John, who now agreed that he should hold of the King 
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says nothing of any protest on the part of Arthur or Constance. I need 
not say that the grief and indignation of Constance furnish some of 
Shakspeare’s finest scenes. Arthur he represents as endeavouring to 
pacify his mother :— - 

“ Arth. Ido beseech you, Madam, be content.” 

The young prince, however, as we shall afterwards hear, was not by 
any means of the unambitious disposition which would be inferred from 
this attempt to moderate the anger of his mother. 

From this time the confusion of facts and dates is almost insur- 
mountable.* Immediately after the conclusion of these preliminaries: 
of peace and marriage contract, Shakspeare brings Pandulph, the Pope’s 
legate, reproving John for refusing to admit Stephen Langton as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Now, the election of Langton did not take place 
till five years afterwards, and the interdict and excommunication were 
still later. 

However, Shakspeare is correct in making John stand out stoutl 
against the Pope, and assert boldly his independence. He contended, 
in fact, for domestic nomination ; and told the Pope plainly, as we learn 
from monkish authority— 


“that he would not admit a man who had been brought up in France 
among his enemies ; he reminded the Pope of the value of England to the 
papal see as a fruitful source of revenue, and declared that, as there was an 
abundance of learned men within his dominions, he would not go to any 
foreigner for justice of jidgment.”+ 


This was going very far in rebellion against the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; but perhaps Shakspeare, in the speech which he has 
put into John’s mouth, had in his mind the King’s supremacy asserted 
afterwards more effectually by Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. 


“* King John. What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me as an answer to the pope. 
Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more—that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, 
So, under him, that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart 
To him, and his usurp'd authority.” 





ee 





* No ancient chronicle or modern writer is entirely to be depended upon. 
What we call the Chronicles (such as Holinshed’s) were, for the most part, written 
long after the events related, and are less to be depended upon than even 
historians. And the same remark applies to the more ancient histories not con- 
temporaneous with the events, as, in the present case, that of Matthew Paris; 
though it may perhaps be averred that such histories are founded upon con- 
temporary annals kept in the monasteries. Contemporary historians we have only 
for a part of King John’s time. However, though I have occasionally referred in 
this paper to the original authors, my inquiry is not so much into the trath of 
ae as into the use which Shakspeare made of the materials which he had. 
—See Lingard, iii. 11. 
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The play now makes Pandulph occasion a renewal of the war, by 
exciting Philip to turn against John as an enemy to the church, and 
excommunicated by the authority of the Pope. But, according to the 
histories, Philip had, in 1202, espoused Arthur’s claim to John’s pos- 
sessions “ on that side the sea,”* had married Arthur to his daughter 
Mary,t recommenced the war, notwithstanding the treaty of the pre- 
ceding year and a renewal of friendship at Paris, where John had 
visited him by invitation. Hugh le Brun, Earl of March, a disappointed 
suiter of Isabel of Angouléme (John’s new queen), 


“being now desirous to procure some trouble also unto King John, 
joined himself with Arthur Duke of Britain, and found means to cause 
them of Poitou (a people ever subject to rebellion) to revolt from King John, 
and to take armour against him, so thatthe young Arthur, being encouraged 
with this new supply of associates, relying upon the discontents of the Eng- 
lish barons,t first went into Touraine and after into Anjou, compelling both 
those countries to submit themselves unto him, and proclaimed himself 
Earl of these places by commission and grant of King Philip.” 


But we are told that this young prince, whom Mr. Schlegel, with 
poetical licence, styles the amiable Arthur,§ did not make himself more 
acceptable than his uncle himself to the people whom he desired as his 
subjects. Queen Elinor, the regent, got into Mirabeau, in Anjou, 
which was besieged by Arthur, and, according to some, she was taken 
there. But John displayed the activity of which he boasted when he 
said, “* Whatever the King of France may take I will recover in one 
day.’’\| He attacked Arthur, took him prisoner, and confined him at 
Falais. Here, according to our histories, 


“King John caused his nephew to be brought before him, and there 
went about to persuade him all that he could to forsake his friendship and 
alliance with the French King, and to lean and stick to him, being his 
natural unele. But Arthur, like one that wanted good counsel, and 
abounding too much in his own wilful opinion, made a presumptuous an- 
swer, not only denying so to do, but also commanding King John to restore 
under him the realm of England with all those other lands and possessions 
which King Richard had in his hand at the time of his death.” 


The King hereupon confined him closely, and a rumour of his death 
was spread through France. The Breton and Poictevin lords in vain 
solicited his liberty; and 


it was now reported that King John, through persuasion of his Coun- 
sellors, appointed certain persons to go into Falais, where Arthur was kept 
in prison under the charge of Hubert de Burgh, and there to put out the 
young gentleman’s eyes.” 


I continue the quotation, because it is the foundation of one of the 
most beautiful of Shakspeare’s scenes :— 


“ But through such resistance as he made against one of the tormentors 
that came to execute the King’s commandment (for the other rather forsook 
their prince and country than they would consent to obey the King’s au- 
thority herein), and such lamentable words as he uttered, Hubert de Burgh 
did preserve him from that injury, not doubting but rather to have thanks 
than displeasure at the King’s hands, for delivering him of such infamy 
as would have redounded to his highness if the young gentleman had been 





* Hol. 284, . __ + Sismondi, vi, 211. t Ibid. vi. 207. 
§ iii, 102, || Matt. Par, 208. 
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so cruelly dealt withal. For he considered that King John had resolved 
upon this point only in his heat and fury (which moveth men to undertake 
many an inconvenient enterprise, unbeseeming the person of a common 
man, much more reproachful to a prince, all men in that mood being more 
foolish and furious, and prone to accomplish the perverse conceits of their 
ill-possessed hearts), and that afterwards, upon better advisement, he 
would both repent himself so to have commanded and give them small 
thank that would see tit put in execution. Howbeit, to satisfy his mind 
for the time, and to stay the rage of the Bretons, he cause it to be bruited 
through the country that the King’s commandment was fulfilled, and that 
Arthur also, through sorrow and grief, was departed out of this life. For . 
the space of fifteen days this rumour ran incessantly throwgh both the 
realms of England* and France, and there was ringing for him through 
towns and villages as it had been for his funeral. It was also bruited that 
his body was buried in the monastery of St. Andrews of the Cisteaux order, 
But when the Bretons where nothing pacified, but rather kindled more 
vehemently to work all the mischief they could devise, in revenge of their 
sovereigns death, there was no remedy but to signify abroad again that 
Arthur was as yet living and in health.” 


Upon a few expressions of this chronicle Shakspeare has built the 
first scene of his fourth act, in which Arthur dissuades Hubert from 
putting out his eyes. The prince was now about fifteen years old— 
an age at which we generally cease to speak of a “ pretty child”? and 
his “‘ innocent prate.””? Shakspeare has done quite right, for dramatic 
interest, in giving this character to the prince and his talk; but it is 
not quite consistent with that in which he appears in the late revolt. 

The fine scene between John and Hubert, in which Hubert under- 
takes that Arthur shall be put to death, is a creation of the poet, and 
one for which we are infinitely indebted to him. But surely there is 
an inconsistency between this scene and that (which is taken from the 
Chronicles) in which Hubert, without any indication of an intention to 
murder the prince, proceeds to put out his eyes. For this he had, 
according to Shakspeare, a written authority, (which the old play gives 
at length,) yet, in the subsequent interview with the King, he is made 
to produce a warrant for the murder. 

That scene (Act iv. Scene 2), in which the King reproaches his 
minister for complying too readily with his commands, was apparently 
suggested by the passage which I have quoted from Holinshed: and 
this is perhaps the only passage which leads me to believe that Shak- 
speare did not entirely rely upon the old play. That piece describes 
John as repenting vehemently ; but no one of the fine touches of 
Shakspeare is to be found there :— 

“ King John. It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their Aumours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law; to know the meanin 
Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns 
More upon humour than advised respect.” 


What follows is full of poetry and dramatic art; where John imputes 





* This is the only authority for the interest excited in England, of whieh 


Shak has drawn his picturesque description, in Act iv, Sc. 2, “I sawa 
smith’ &e. , 
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his own crime to the suggestion of Hubert’s “ abhorred aspect,” and 
to his too ready acquiescence in what was only darkly hinted :— 
“ King John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 

When I spake darkly what I purposed, 

Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 

And bid me tell my tale in express words, 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me ; 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin: 

Yea, without stop, did let thy heart consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 

The deed which both our tongues held vile to name.” 


I agree with Warburton and Malone (Bosw. 327), who consider 
Shakspeare as paying his court to Elizabeth by a covert attempt to 
throw upon poor Secretary Davison the death of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Mr. Douce* thinks that the allusion is rather to the death of Esse. ; 
but surely Mary’s case is much more analogous ; not to mention that 
the execution of Essex occurred two or three years after the latest date 
assigned to this play. 

The circulation of the report of Arthur’s death, and the contradiction 
of it, are taken from the Chronicle; as is also the Prince’s loss of life 
in an attempt to escape, though this is only stated doubtfully as one of 
many rumours.¢ Other reports made John the murderer of his nephew 
with his own hand. Considering how essential to the plot is John’s 
cruel treatment of Arthur, | am surprised that Shakspeare did not 
rather adopt one of these. He has, however, followed the old play. 
I do not offer any decided opinion upon the manner of Arthur’s death. } 

I do not find that about the time of the battle of Mirabeau (August 
1202) the French fleet suffered any damage to justify the commence- 
ment of the fourth scene of this act— 

“ King Phil. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is seatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowship.” 

The remainder of this scene is occupied with the grief of Constance 
for the capture of her son. The hint upon which Shakspeare has 
wrought one of the finest scenes in the acted play was afforded by some 
very bad lines in the old play. I should be well contented to believe 
that the Princess answered to the Pope’s legate, when attempting to 
console her— 














* Illustrations of Shakspeare, i. 406. 

+ Hol. 286.—See Lingard, iii. 11. 

} [know not what to infer from the following, which I take from Mr. T. 
Hardy's Patent Rolls, p.36:—“ The King to Alan Fitz Court and others, and to 
all those whom they wish to bring with them. Know ye that Furmie, servant of 
Arthur our nephew, came to us and told us on your part, that you were desirous 
of speaking with us, provided ye could easily obtain secure and safe conduct to 
come to us. We therefore inform you that we have granted unto you, and unto 
all those who may or you, safe and secure conduct, in coming to us and 
in returning, for eight days from Sunday next after the feast of St. Bartholomew ; 
and in testimony hereof, &c. Inform us, however, of the day and place when and 
—_ you wish to come, ae we will send letters of safe conduct to you thither. 

command you, however, | da naught w evil be our nephew 
Arthur, Witness ourself at Chinon, this 24th day of Anrgust [1262]."--Mazkin- 
tosh apparently believed John to be the murderer,.—See his Hist. i. 200, 
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“ He talks to me who never had a son !” 

But I am afraid that the balance of testimony goes to show that Con- 
stance, whom the play keeps alive until the year in which John sub- 
mitted to the Pope,* did in fact die before the battle of Mirabeau: all 
French historians + place her death in 1201; whereas this battle was 
not fought till the summer of 1202; and I can find no authority for 
Holinshed’s } statement, that Philip cited John to answer such charges 
as Constance should bring against him. Her third husband, when a 
widower, allied himself with the supposed murderer of his step-son.§ 


I do not find that any of the English lords interfered, as in the play, 


on behalf of Arthur; nor can I trace to any authority, not even to the 
old play, the objection made by the lords to a repetition of the ceremony 
of the coronation.|| However, it has given Shakspeare an opportunity 
of writing lines which are still quoted, sometimes, perhaps, not more 
appropriately than when applied to the coronation :— 
**To be possess'd with double pomp, 

To guard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


These words are put into the mouth of William Longsword, Earl of 
Salisbury, natural son of Henry the Second by the fair Rosamond, 
and this nobleman is always included by Shakspeare among the discon- 
tented peers, but the Chronicles ** mention him as faithful to his half- 
brother. 

The Earl of Pembroke,t+ who is coupled with Salisbury in this oppo- 
sition to the King, appears also, at least up to the period of Magna 
Charta, if not throughout the reign, on the side of John.j{ Hubert de 
Burgh is correctly assigned by the poet to the King’s side. Holinshed 
calls him “ a right valiant man of war, as was anywhere to be seen,” $§ 
but he was not yet ennobled, and Shakspeare is perhaps right in repre- 





* Act iv. Sc. 2. Malone (Bosw. 260) corrects Shakspearc, who lets Constance 
style herself a widow, and says that she was at this time married to her third hus- 
band. There certainly was a period in which she was husbandless, but the mistake 
of dates is far beyond correction.—See a correct note by Malone in Bosw,. 287. 

+ L’Art de vérifier les Dates, i. 900 (fol.) Daru, Hist. de Bretagne, i. 407— 
Sismondi, vi. 211. Elinor died in 1203. 

t P.287.—See Sismondi, vi. 209-219. The only well-supported summons was 
fot robbing Hugh le Brun of his wife. 

§ Daru, i. 422; Hol. 204. 

|| Steevens says that the coronation mentioned in Act iv. Se. 2 was the fourth 
in this reign. It was probably the ceremony mentioned in Holinshed (p, 285) as 
taking place at Canterbury, on the 14th of April, 1202. The king and queen had 
each been crowned separately, and they both * sat crowned’? when entertained by 
the Archbishop of York; but I think that this was only the third coronation, and 
of John the second only.—See Hol. 275, 280, 282, 285. 

He married the daughter of William d'Evreux, Earl of Salisbury, and was 
created Earl by John. The family was soon extinct in the male line. 1 do not 
know whether there is any representative through females,—Banks’ Ext. Peerage, 
iii. 645 and 440. ** Hol. 304, 
++ William Marshall, mentioned before as Earl of Striguill. 

t{ Hol, 321 $$ P. 293, 
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senting him as hated by the nobles, and treated as an upstart. He 
makes him say, when charged by Salisbury with the murder, 


‘‘ By heaven, I think my sword’s as sharp as yours. 
I wal not have you, lord, forget yourself, 

Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 

Your worth, your greatness, and nobility.” 


The dignity of the peerage is asserted by Bigot. 


“ Out, dunghill/ darest thou brave a nobleman ? 
Hub. Not for my life, but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor.” 


We now regard Hubert de Burgh as the very essence of nobility; but 
although, at a later period of his life, he was an eminent member of the 
aristocracy, he was, I believe, the artificer of his own fortune,* and had 
not at this time attained the dignity of the peerage, though he had held 
important offices under the King. 

he nobleman who is thus made to reproach Hubert de Burgh with 
his base descent is Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk,t who certainly was one 
of the barons who opposed King John. 

If Shakspeare took from the old play the solicitations of the nobles in 
behalf of Arthur, he has varied its language in a way not unworthy of 
observation. Inthe former play Essex } thus addresses the King :— 

“ We crave, my lord, to please the Commons with, 
The liberty of Lady Constance’ son.” 


Pembroke, whom our poet makes the spokesman, presses the request on 
the part of himself and his compeers ; but, although he refers to “ the 
murmuring lips of discontent,’? he does not obtrude upon the ears of 
royalty the plebeian description of the people at large. 

Though Shakspeare appears to have incorrectly named some of the 
revolting barons, it is true that at this time discontents prevailed among 
them. ‘The peers were summoned to attend the King at Portsmouth, in 
order to a fresh expedition into France ; but, meeting at Leicester, they 
resolved that they would not go with him beyond sea, unless he would 
restore to them their rights.§ 

It is remarkable that Shakspeare assigns no cause for the discontent 
of the barons, excepting that for which he had the least authority, the 
imprisonment and death of Arthur, whom the poet assumes to have been 
the rightful heir to the crown. Historians mention his profligacy, effe- 
minacy, neglect of business, and pecuniary exactions. To these no 
allusion is made by Shakspeare, otherwise than in the following speech 
of Faulconbridge :-— 





* According to Dugdale (Bar. i. 693) he was nephew to William FitzAde!m, a 
favourite and servant of Henry the Second, and ancestor to the Earls of Clanri- 
carde. He was himself created Karl of Kent by Henry the Third, in the 13th 
year of his reign ; and in that reign, though sometimes in much favour with the 
ing. he was repeatedly charged, both by king and nobles, with crimes of all sorts, 
political and personal. These occurrences may have been the original foundation 
for the jealousy and contempt of Hubert, which the play ascribes to the peers. 
t His ancestor came in with the Conqueror, and his father was made Earl by 
Henry the First. ' 
! Geffry FitaPeter, Karl of Essex, Shakspeare only brings him forward onee, in 
his character of chief josticiary, . 
§ Hov, p. 818, 
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“ How I have sped among the clergymen,” 
The sum I have collected shall express, 
But, as I travell’d hither through the land, 
I find the people strangely fantasied, 
Possess'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear.” 


Of his exactions from the church, Faulconbridge here speaks boast- 
fully. The complaints of the people, which we are taught to believe 
well founded,t he treats as “ idle dreams.” 

I have already said that all the events connected with Arthur and 
Constance occurred before the quarrel with the Pope about Stephen 
Langton, the excommunication of John, and the confederacy against 
him between his barons and the dauphin. 

Shakspeare places the first communication with Lewis immediately 
after the death of Arthur, involves Salisbury in it, and refers to a meet- 
ing of malcontents at St. Edmund’s Bury. The next act he opens with 
the preparations of the King of France to invade England, in conspiracy 
with the discontented barons, and John’s surrender of his crown to the 
Pope, which did not occur until 1213, more than ten years after the 
death of Arthur. 

Shakspeare commences the act with the Legate’s restoration of the 
crown, which he is said to have retained in his hands for five days ; but 
he makes no use of the speech published in the Chronicle, as ‘* The 
saucy speech of Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s lewd legate, to King 
John, in the presumptuous Pope’s behalf.’{> The plot now makes a 
start, from the reconciliation of John with the Pope, to the landing of 
Lewis the dauphin in England, of which he claimed the crown in right 
of his wife, the daughter of John’s sister. I would here observe, that, if 
Shakspeare intended to represent the barons as the protectors of the 
hereditary succession to the crown, interrupted only by the forfeiture of 
John, he and they passed over fair Elinor, ‘ the damsel of Bretagne,” 
who succeeded to all the rights of her brother Arthur, and was kept in 
prison by John, without remonstrance, so far as | know, from English or 
Bretons.§ Lewis landed in 1216. In the interval, the foreign || and 
civil wars had raged with varied success; but one event had happened, 
of which, although it is that by which we now chiefly remember King 
John, Shakspeare takes no notice whatever. This event is no other than 
the signature of Macna Cuarra. 

How shall we account for Shakspeare’s omission of an incident so 
essential in “ the life and reign of oor John,” and so good for stage 
effect? It had occurred to me, especially when considering the omission 
of all reference to popular topics, that, as Shakspeare was a decided 
courtier, he might not wish to remind Queen Elizabeth, who set M 
Charta at nought, in its most interesting particular, of the solemn un- 


——— —— 


* The old play introduces Philip Faulconbridge compelling the friars to produce 
their hidden stores; and it is otherwise more full in enumerating the offences of 
the king. 

+ See Hol. 287, 315-19, 328. —Matt. Par. 208, 209, &c. 

t Hol. 306, . 

§ Of her Breton succession she was deprived by her step-father, who preferred 
his own daughter by Constance. 

|| The principal occurrence was the battle of Bouvines, in 1214, wherein John 
and his allies were defeated.—Sce Lingard, iii, 51. 
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dertakings of her ancestors. But perhaps the omission of it in the old 
play is sufficient. 

eo t that before the commencement, in the reign of James the 
First, of the great struggle between the crown and the people, Magna 
Charta was not much thought of among Englishmen. Even by those 
who may be deemed constitutional writers, no stress was laid upon it ; 
at least, I do not find it in Fortescue, nor does Sir Thomas Smith advert 
to it in his Popular View of the English Commonwealth. I apprehend 
that it was Lord Coke who first brought into general notice this cele- 
brated instrument. By Holinshed it is mentioned,* but not in a way to 
attract the particular attention of the poet. In our days, itis prominent 
even among English histories intended for the nursery ; and I well 
remember that, when an attempt was made to versify and set to music 
the multiplication-table, and other rudiments of education, 


* Magna Charta we gain d from John, 
Which Harry the Third put his seal upon,” 


were two lines of “* the Chapter of Kings.” Surely, upon Coleridge’s 
principle, Magna Charta ought to have been the prominent feature of 
the play.t 

In the remainder of the play the history is pretty closely followed, 
except as to persons and places. Edmundsbury, I believe, is an interpo- 
lation by the editors, on the authority of the old play; that town is not 
mentioned in the Chronicles. It does not appear where Shakspeare 
meant to place the engagements to which he refers ; nor indeed are the 
histories at all precise. 

The death and confessions of Count Melun are mentioned by Holin- 
shed ;{ as is also the story of John’s death being occasioned by poison 
administered by a monk of Swinestead Abbey in Lincolnshire. I find 
nothing of the loss of a French flotilla on Goodwin sands,§ but the loss 
of a part of John’s army in the washes of Lincolnshire is warranted b 
the Chronicles. Not so the operations of Hubert in that part of the 
country ; his service consisted in a gallant and successful defence of 
Dover. 

The last scene of the play brings the revolted lords again to the King ; 
it is said, and indeed is quite natural, that Melun’s information made 
them think seriously of returning to their allegiance, but John’s death 
came upon them too suddenly. 

I have heard it remarked, that, if a man should read consecutively the 
short criticisms placed by Dr. Johnson at the end of each of Shakspeare’s 
plays, he would conclude that the poet did not write one good play. I 


subjoin his criticism upon this tragedy, which fares better than most of 
its companions :— 


“ The tragedy of King John, though not written with the utmost power 
of Shakspeare, is varied with a very pleasing interchange of incidents and 
characters. The lady's grief is very affecting, and the character of the bas- 


tard contains that mixture of greatness and levity which this author de- 
lighted to exhibit.” 





* P. 32). 
+ As to John's conduct after signing the charter, I would refer the historian to 
Hardy's Patent Rolls, pp. 71 and 106. 
+ P. 334, from Matt. Paris. 
§ See Act v. Sc. 5. and 6, 
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The lamentations of Constance, when represented by a powerful actress, 
form a very attractive part of this play; but, surely, the scenes between 
John and Hubert are those which, even though coldly read in the closet, 
are the most striking of all. And I must do Johnson the justice to say, 
that, though he omits it in his recapitulation, he has commended the 
second of these conferences as exhibiting “ many touches of nature.”* 
And this is the better of the two—the former being somewhat disfigured 
by conceits and obscurities. 

The merits of this play consist chiefly in the scenes, as distinguished 
from the plot, and the discrimination of character. I am speaking of 
the historical personages—with whom alone my business lies—not of 
Faulconbridge, one of the poet’s creations. But some of these scenesare 
beautiful, and [ should indeed be sorry that the doubts which I have 
raised of their historical accuracy should lessen the pleasure of any one 
in reading them. I was, almost in childhood, bred upon Shakspeare 
and the History of England ; and I would not now that our youth should, 
for anything that I write, love Shakspeare the less, but that they should 
study history the more. 





EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 


DENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


A busy Week: Private Views.—Sales.—Threatened Dispersion of the Rumminsian 
Museum.—Conduct of the Rulers of Little Pedlington censured.—Extraordinary 
“ Salutations in the Market-place.”—Difficulties of Admission into Learned 
Societies—Great Copyright Meeting, &c. 


“ Mine own romantic town.”—Scorr, 


Tuesday, 24th.—The first person I meet on quitting my hotel is, as 
usual, my unavoidable friend, little Jack Hobbleday. Jack seems to 
possess a power of ubiquity ; for in all places, upon all occasions, there 
is little Jack Hobbleday. “‘ Here still, eh?” cried Jack; “glad of it; 
knew you would. Once in a place like little Pedlington, no easy matter 
to get away from it, eh? Dreadful excitement, though : always some- 
thing going on.” 

‘What is going on now, Mr. Hobbleday?” inquired I. 

“ What! oceans of things; noend to thém. Such a season as the 
present I have not known for years—ages—centuries ! Three tea-parties 
last week !—at them all—never once in bed much before eleven— 
wasn’t, as I hope to be saved. Two more this week, besides a rubber 
at three-penny dongs to-night at Snargate, the builder’s.’’ 

“And my landlord, Scorewell,” said I, “ tells me there is to be a 
grand dinner-party at Mr. Yawkins, the banker’s, on Saturday.” 

“ No!” exclaimed Hobbleday, with a look of astonishment. “ How 
very odd! As Scorewell told you so, no doubt it is true; but it is 
strange, very strange, that J should have heard nothing of it. He sel- 
dom forgets me. I have not called at his house for this week past, to be 
sure; but, notwithstanding You know a little of Yawkins—wish 








* Act iv. Sc, 2. 
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you knew more—you ought—an excellent man—most hospitable creature 
—not a more hospitable creature in all Little Pedlington—now, thai 
I tell you—and a very old and dear friend of mine. Grand dinner- 
party! By-the-by, I just now met Miss Tidmarsh, who told me that 

esterday Yawkins had Popsy, his favourite French poodle, clipped. 

ot prudent—coldish, rawish day, and the dog is a delicate little dog 
—now, I tell you I know it is. [I'll just call and ask Yawkins how the 
poor little thing bears it? He likes such little attentions—he appre- 
ciates them—now I know he does. Walk towards Market-square—I’|! 
be with you again in five minutes.” 

Away skipped Hobbleday ; and in little more than the time specified 
he, with a face radiant with joy, returned to me. 

“You'll be delighted to know that poor Popsy is quite well—hasn’t 
suffered in the least. I gave it a few sugar-plums which I happened to 
have in my pocket, andthe poor thing seemed quite to enjoy them— 
quite. Kind-hearted creature is Yawkins! Felt my attention—really 
felt it. By-the-by, we have a grand dinner-party at his house on Satur- 
day.” (A pause.)—*‘ Ahem !—I don’t know how many we shall be— 
sure to be pleasant, though—Yawkins’s the best dinner-parties in all 
Little Pedlington.”’ 

Mem. For the future to carry about with me a supply of sugar-plums, 
and look out for sick poodles. 

“ Dreadful excitement!’ resumed Hobbleday. “Had no notion of 
what a place our’s is, eh ‘/—Know you hadn’t. Glad to get quietly set- 
tled down in London again?—Know you will! Always something 
going on, as I said before, in a place like Little Pedlington. But, I say, 
my dear fellow, how is it you were not at the private view yesterday ?”’ 

* Private view! Of what?” 

“ Kangaroo—I had a ticket. To-morrow, private view of Daubson’s 
great picture of Snoxell and Waddle, as Grumps and Growler, in the 
* Hatchet of Horror’—I have a ticket. Next day, private view of the 
Rumminsian Museum, at Fudgefield’s Auction Rooms—lI have a ticket. 
Day after that, Friday, grand sight !—total eclipse of the sun :—always 
something going on in Little Pedlington.”’ 

“You, of course, Mr. Hobbleday, have a ticket for the private view 
of that, too, on the day before ?”’ 

*No, you rogue; but if anybody had, I flatter myself it would be 
little Jack Hobbleday. But, I say, are you likely to have an eclipse 
soon in your place ?”’ 

“How! Why—on Friday to be sure,” replied I, with a laugh. 

“Friday! Pooh! pooh! Eclipse in two places on the same day ! 
nonsense, I tell you.” 

* But what about the kangaroo?” said I. 

“Is it possible you did not hear of it? The town talk! Chickney, 
the arg we who has naturally been appointed keeper of our Zoological 
Gardens (our Zoo as we call it) and honorary secretary, has presented 
us with a stuffed kangaroo. Yesterday there was a private view of it. 
Interesting sight! Subdued, quiet interest, though not of an ex- 
cultng vaterest like the moukeys on the ladies’ days, Sundays, you know. 
Interesting creature, though. Paper pasted upon it—‘ Visiters are 
requested net to touch.’ Very foolish—gave great offence. How can 
one tell what kangaroos are made of if one isn’t allowed to touch. Be- 
sitles, I’m a friend of the people—publie property—people have a right 
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to touch; and the moment Chickney’s back was turned people did 
touch. And what harm did they do? Nothing but a little bit of its 
tail, one fore-paw, and two claws of the other broken off. oe 
angry—very foolish to be angry—told him so. Easy to glue the 

on again—if ever he should get them back. If not, what then ? That 
is that in comparison with the rights of the people? I don’t know how 
the case may be with you Londoners ; but this I can tell you, my dear 
fellow—no ‘free. born Little Pedlingtonian will relinquish his right at an 
exhibition of touching whatever he can lay his hands upon.” 


As I thought the tone in which Mr. Hobbleday uttered this last re- © 


mark was intended to convey an offensive doubt of the patriotism of my 
dear fellow-Londoners, I replied to him somewhat sharply 86 Mr, 
Hobbleday, allow me to tell you, Sir, that the London public are as well 
acquainted with their rights, and as jealous of them, as the Little Ped- 
lingtonians, Sir, of theirs. And, Sir,”’—(I was vexed, and could not 
help Sirring him a little)—“ and, Sir, if in a picture-gallery one enter- 
tains a doubt as to whether the varnish on a picture be dry, he will 
satisfy his very laudable curiosity by rabbing his hand over it; if as to 
what it may be painted on, he will poke at it with his finger; and to 
point out its beauties he, like a free-born Londoner, will use the end of 
his stick or his umbrella. Ina museum, Sir, doubting as to whether 
a statue be of marble, or stone, or plaster, he will exercise his right of 
twitching it by a finger, or any part most easily fractured, in order to 
inform himself; and in all places, Sir, he will scribble or chip his 
name (and for the information ‘of posterity the date of his visit too) 
upon the most prominent object within his reach, no matter how much 
it may be disfigured by his handiwork: always taking care, Sir, to 
assert these his unquestionable rights when the persons who might per- 
haps oppose them—those instruments of tyranny and oppression, the 
keepers or guardians—are absent. And, Sir. 

“ My dear fellow,’ said Hobbleday, who no doubt perceived that I 
was warming into anger; “ my dear fellow, if I have said anythin 
to offend you [ beg your pardon—thousands—millions, I tell you. 
meant no offence: on the contrary, I am satisfied that your worthy 
Cockneys deserve every tittle of the praise you have bestowed upon 
them.” 

And (conscientiously thinking) with some slight allowances, so they 
do. Butas Rome, we are told, was not built in a day, so ought it not to 
be made a subject of complaint against the “ worthy Cockneys ”’ that 
everything that is destructible, and within their reach, in the public 
places to which they are admitted, is not yet destroyed. In Westminster 
Abbey, for instance, much still remains to be done; though, considering 
that that edifice has never yet been thrown open, gratis, at all hours of 
the day, to all sorts of people, it is astonishing, as well as satisfactory, 
to reflect on the prodigious quantity of noses, toes, fingers, and other 
equally vulnerable parts which have been knocked off from the numerous 
monuments, even under the present restricted system of admission. 
Some portions of the work, however, are complete, or nearly so. Of 
the delicate inlaid brass- work which formerly ornamented many of the 
tombs (that of Edward the Confessor, for example), some, though not 
much, still remains to be scooped out ; but once let the Abbey be thrown 
open gratis, and, with common industry, the whole of the work, in that 
department, might be finished in a month. The antique coronation 
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chairs, however, are actually completed ; and so entirely are they carved 
over with names, dates, and initial letters—ornaments at once interesting 
and appropriate—that there hardly is room on any part of them to cut 
a dot to an i. Some persons have suggested that in the event of free and 
unlimited admission to this, and to edifices of a like kind being granted, 
an additional number of keepers or guardians should be employed. To 
this there could be no objection ; for the number of visitors of all ages 
and classes and descriptions would be immense ; and as it would be 
impossible for the functionaries to be present in all parts of a vast 
building at the same time, they would but little, if at all, impede the 
progress of the works to be carried on by the “* worthy Cockneys.” 

But to return to our conversation. 

“ Mr. Hobbleday,” said I, “I hope I am not to understand, from 
what you said touching the Rumminsian Museum, that that interesting 
collection of antiquities and other curiosities is coming to the hammer ?”’ 

Hobbleday mournfully shook his head, and, with a long-drawn sigh, 
replied —“ Disgrace to Little Pedlington—goes to my very heart to 
say it—but so itis. Took the immortal antiquary a whole life to collect ; 
and on Friday next it is to be sold by Mr. Fudgefield—dispersed over 
al! England —FRurope—the world—and the disgrace of Little Pedlington 
sealed to all eternity at twelve for one precisely.” 

“ But whose is the fault?” inquired I. 

“The authorities—the men, my dear fellow, who have got the 
management of our town-business into their hands. Might have pur- 
chased the whole collection, from the handle of the old pump down to 
the stuffed parrot, for forty pounds. Worth double the money ; treble ; 
to Little Pedlington, invaluable. But economy is the order of the day. 
Ahem '—Shrubsole, the coal-merchant, a creature of their own—vote 
him thirty pounds to go and dig for coals in the chalky part of the Vale 
of Health. Digs a large hole—no coals—hole a nuisance—vote thirty 
pounds more to Applegarth (another creature of their own) to go and 
fill it up again. Economy—ahem !—Ousted the former men for job- 
bing—that is to say, for allowing the town-crier a plain cocked hat once in 
three years, and turned off the town-crier for wearing it—called it waste 
of public money. On the motion of Feltby, the hatter (one of them- 
selves), vote the present town-crier (because he, too, is a creature of their 
own) a new three-cornered hat, bound with gold lace too, once a twelve- 
month—say the government of Little Pedlington can’t be carried on 
without it. Wouldn’t care if they were consistent, but they ar’n’t [ tell 
you. Old apple-women—no principle—blow hot and cold. Parish 
yeadie a case in point. Old beadle dies—elect a new one. On such 
occasions, Custom in Little Pedlington, time immemorial, to new lacker 
the nob of. his staff. Economy again—won’t have it done—call it anti- 
quated prejudice—see no reason even for the beadle having a nob to his 
staff at all—tell us beadle may be quite as good a beadle without it. 
Now all this may be true—or it mayn’t—but that isn’t the question. 
Dignity of the parish beadle of such a place as Little Pedlington must be 
mamtained for the sake of the dignity of the place itself. But shall 
little Jack Hobbleday let you into the secret in two words ?”’—([Here he 
drew me down till my ear nearly touched his lips, and, in a mysterious 
whisper, he added]—* One thing leads to another, my dear fellow— 
I tell you it does. They begin by saying there is no need for new- 
jackering the nob of the stafl—next they say there is no reason why 
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there should be any nob to the staff at all. Now if our new parish 
beadle doesn’t look sharp after his own rights and dignity, these men 
will soon get the staff out of his hands altogether.” 

As I take but little interest in parish matters, I interrupted Mr. Hob- 
bleday by saying, 

** But, concerning the Museum, where is your public spirit, Sir? 
Why not call a meeting of the inhabitants, for the purpose of securing 
to your town a collection so truly Pedlingtonian ?” 

“* Meeting! My dear fellow, three weeks ago—largest meetin 
within the memory of man—Yawkins’s skittle-ground—my friend . 
Yawkins, the banker (with whom I dine next Saturday) in the chair. 
Some of the finest speeches ever made—proposed that a subscription 
should be opened for the purpose of securing to our town the Rum- 
minsian Museum—motion carried crim. con.—and Yawkins, with his 
usual liberality, volunteered to receive subscriptions. You don’t think 
we are asleep, my dear fellow—I know you don’t—can’t !” 

** And what was the result ?” 

* As TI tell you—everybody voted in favour of the subscription— 
unanimous—enthusiastie—but—ahem !—nobody subscribed.” 

After a moment’s pause, Hobbleday resumed :— 

“ Ever see a sale by auction? Pretty sight. Must stay and see the 
Museum sold—must, I tell you—ought—Memorable day for Little 
Pedlington. Fudgefield sells—elegant creature—full of humour—on 
such an occasion you’ll see him in all his glory. Choice cellar of 
wines, too!” 

* Whose is it?”’ inquired I. 

“ Whose! Read!” replied Hobbleday, directing my attention to a 
posting-bill, which, after announcing the sale of the Museum, proceeded 
to state that— 

* Also will be sold, without reserve, 
HIS SMALL BUT VERY SELECT CELLAR OF 


SUPERIOR CURIOUS CHOICE OLD WINES OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY; 


Including Porr ninety years in bottle, Suerry, rine East INpiA Mapetra, 
 Angtl Criaret, Burcunpy, Hermitace, CHAMPAIGNE, 
HocK IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE CELLARS OF 
PRINCK METTERNICH; 

And a Few BortLes ONLY OF VERY CURIOUS CHATEAU MARGAUX PRE- 
SENTED TO THE LATE LEARNED ANTIQUARY, AS A TESTIMONY OF 
RESPKCT, BY 
MONSIEUR CHATEAU MARGAUX HIMSELF!!!” 


‘¢ T was not aware that the ‘ late learned antiquary’ possessed so fine 
a cellar of wines,” said I. 

“ Not a drop, my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday. “ Rummins’s 
favourite wine—ahem !—especially when he had company to dine with 
him—was Cape Sherry ; and that he used to send for by a bottle or two 
at a time, as he might happen to want it, to Scorewell’s. But what has 
that to do with this?” 

“ What!” exclaimed I, with natural astonishment. ‘“ Here is a col- 
lection of wines broadly stated to have been the property of the late 
illustrious Simcox Rummins, F.S.A.—imported from the cellars of 
Prince Metternich—presented by Monsieur Chateau Margaux himself 
—(I wonder we have not the Marquis of Moselle and the Bishop of 
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Burgundy into the bargain)—yet you, who happen to know, tell me 
that not one drop of it ‘ 

“ And I say again,” said Hobbleday, “ that not one drop of that wine 
was ever in Rummins’s cellar. Pooh! pooh! my dear fellow; there 
isn’t even a cellar to the house—never was. Kept his coals in a shed 
in the back yard, and I happen to know. But what of that? as I said 
before ; isn’t it the custom in London ?”’ 

“ Really, Mr. Hobbleday, I don’t know what opinion you may en- 
tertain of us Londoners—at least, of some of our auctioneers—but this 
I will venture to assert Pe 

“* Now don’t be angry,” said Hobbleday, soothingly ; “ foolish to be 
angry. Itis the custom here, at any rate—Fudgetield’s at least ; and 
if > li to put up for sale an old woman’s cast-off wardrobe, her 
select cellar of choice old wines would be sure to follow.—Ahem !— 
And it is natural it should be so—quite natural, and you know it is.” 

Perceiving that I was unwilling, or unable, to confess to any knowledge 
on the subject, he continued :—* I tell you you do know. Why now, 
you rogue’ (and these words were accompanied with a knowing wink 
and a good-humoured chuckle), “ you know it ¢s natural ; for Dregs, the 
wine-merchant, married Fudgefield’s sister.—I say—look !—why, now, 
I declare there goes Dregs’ wine-caravan, full of hampers, down to 
Fudgefield’s auction-room! What can it be going there for ?”’ 

This conversation having occupied a good quarter of an hour, it is not 
to be wondered at that, walking all the while, we had twice made the 
tour of the town. We now found ourselves again in Market Square, 
on the identical spot where we had first met. Hobbleday made a dead 
stop. 

“I say, my dear fellow,” cried he; ‘‘ see—here comes Snargate 
(one of our Library-keepers) from North Street; and here comes Snig- 
gerstone (another of our Library-keepers) from South Street. They are 
deadly enemies—foes I might also say—each would cut the other’s 
throat if he dared—hate one another like two tragedians—haven’t 
spoken to each other for months—never can again after the atrocious 
things they have said of one another — rogue! scoundrel! villain ! 
—have heard ’em say so, hundreds of times—thousands—must remain 
enemies to all eternity—longer, I tell you. Now, observe !—mark the 
scowl with which they'll pass each other.” 

They met, and 

“ My dearest friend,” said Snargate to Sniggerstone, “ [ was on my 
way to call upon you.” 

“ My worthy friend,” said Sniggerstone to Snargate, “ I was on my 
way to save you that trouble.” 

They shook hands with cordiality amounting almost to affection ; 
and, withdrawing to a short distance from us, fell instantly into earnest 
and, apparently, friendly conversation. Hobbleday looked first at me, 
then at them, then again at me, and so on alternately twenty times. 
At length, having recovered the command of his tongue, ‘“‘ Odd!” ex- 
claimed he ; “ strange !—singular!—extraordinary !—most extraordinary ! 
I’m struck all ofa heap! What can it mean?—Why, it was but yes- 
terday I heard Snargate say of Sniggerstone, that of all the scoundrels 

But here comes Yawkins—hates them both, more bitterly, if 
possible, than they hate each other. Held be thunder-struck at seeing 
this. Must know what it is about. I'll ask Yawkins—dare say he 


knows,”” 








, 
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He approached Yawkins who, just nodding his head to him, passed 
on and joined the other two! Great was the shaking of hands and the 
familiar slapping of backs. Hobbleday’s astonishment now amounted 
almost to consternation.- He stood for two or three minutes silently 
watching the gtoup, during which brief period a good-humoured alter- 
cation seemed to be going on amongst them. At length it was apparent 
that Yawkins (who is unquestionably the leading man in his way in Little 
Pedlington) had prevailed; and we heard him say, “ Now, my dear 
fellows, you must not talk to me of going to Scorewell’s : I won’t listen 
to such a thing. I shall have a fillet of veal and a ham ready at 
half-past two—’tis nearly that now—so I insist upon your taking a 
friendly bit of dinner and a cosey glass of wine at my house. Come 
along, my darling boys: we can talk over the matier more conveniently 
there; and my little woman will be quite delighted to see you. Come, 
Sniggy, my dear fellow ; come, Snargy.’? Arm in arm away they went, 
and the next minute we saw them enter Yawkins’s shop. 

“ 1’m all amazement—a// amazement, I tell you,”’ said Hobbleday. 
“* Talk over the matter more conveniently there? It must be something 
of tantamount importance—tantamount, rely upon it.—Ahem !—That 
Yawkins is a good creature—excellent creature; and Snargate is an 
excellent creature ; ay, and Sniggerstone is an excellent creature too—- 
in his way. You don’t know Mrs. Yawkins? Charming woman, 
Has never been quite the thing since her last confinement. I'll call 
and just say ‘ how d’ye do?’—Well, good by! Shall see you in the 
Crescent this evening, of course—promenade, you know—man with the 
drum and the pandean pipes plays from seven till eight—all the world 
will naturally be there. Au reservoir.” 

Set off for a walk to the Vale of Health; took a turn or two. Op- 
pressively warm. Returned “ to town,”’ as the Little Pedlingtonians 
properly express it, the distance being nearly the third of a quarter of a 
mile. Paid a visit to Mrs. Shanks, the confectioner. ‘“ Thy face is 
valanced since I saw thee last,’’ thought I. Growing older, she ** natu- 
rally” dresses younger. White muslin frock a /a demoiselle ; more red- 
paper roses in her flaxen wig than formerly; and having abandoned the 
use of nasty red and w hite paint—face nicely enamelled. Professes to have 
taken “ a serious turn”—an excuse for never venturing a hearty laugh. 
Tuesday not being the day for ices I asked for a glass of lemonade. Pre- 
destination versus Free Will. Tried with all my might not to make wry 
faces: predestined that I should—at last I could not help it. Fear this 
was not unobserved by Mrs. Shanks. ‘“ I hope you admire my lemon- 
ade, Sir,’’ said she, smiling as much as she dared with due regard to the 
safety of her complexion. 

“ Beyond expression, Madam,” replied I, as soon as I could unscrew 
my mouth for the purpose. 

‘“ There is a confectioner in our town,” continued she, “ who makes { 
his of tartaric acid—rank poison! but I am proud to say, Sir, that I 
make my lemonade entirely of cream of tartar, and the very best that 
can be bought for money.’ 

March of intellect! Mrs. Shanks’s confectioner’s shop was formerly 
called—and stupidly enough—a confectioner’s shop. It is now conve 
into the “ Temple of Isis,” and her window is appropriately decorated 
with a view of the ruins of the Colliseum. Need it be added, that for the 
suggestion of the latter she stands indebted to the late illustrious Rum- 
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mins, F.S A. The idea of the temple may be originally Pedlingtonian ; 
but I recollect it being remarked as a happy coincidence that so neat to 
the Egyptian Hall (in Piccadilly) should stand Mrs, Grange’s Temple 
of Ices. : 

I had the pleasure of again seeing my friend Hobbleday much sooner 
than he had ted me to expect. Met him as I quitted the “‘ Temple.” 

“ Been looking for you all over town,” cried he : “ murder’s out.”’ 

“T thought you would have taken dinner with your friend Yawkins,” 
said I. 

“ Pressing invitation—would hardly let me off—knew they had pri- 
vate matters to talk about—naturally declined. Excellent creature, as 
I said just now—very best creature in all the world—bu/—not half so 
good a creature as his cousin t’ banker. Banker worth twenty of him 
—fifty, I tell you—banker a hospitable creature. But the murder’s out. 
Was sure there was something in the wind when I saw those three pub- 
lishers so lovingly united. But that is natural you know—now [| tell 
you you know it is, for the matter in question is something which pro- 
mises to be for the benefit of authors.” 

* And in what manner is that object to be effected?” inquired I. 

* Can’t exactly say—shall know all about it by and by. Great 
meeting on the subject this evening. Was to have been held in the 
room of our Universal Knowledge Society, up one pair of stairs, No. 18, 
South Street. Not large enough—could squeeze five-and-twenty into 
it though, that I can tell you. However, it will take place in the grand 
Assembly-room at the Green Dragon. That will accommodate sixty 
with ease—you may stare—but it will, as I hope to be saved. But here 
—here is a paper about it which I got from our Hoppy.” 

Saying this, Hobbleday put into my hand a paper, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

“COPYRIGHT. 
GRAND ASSEMBLY-ROOM, GREEN DRAGON, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

This evening a meeting will be held in the room above to take into con- 
sideration, at six o'clock precisely, whether, where an author has wrote a book 
IT SHALL BE HIS OWN PROPERTY OR ANYBODY'S ELSE S; and, also, how this 
most desirable object is to be carried into effect.” 

** There !”’ cried Hobbleday, interrupting me ; “there! that is drawn 
up by our Hoppy himself—will swear to it—know his style—infernal 
evidence, as itis called. I tell you what, my dear fellow: people may 
say what they will, but there is but one Hoppy in the world after all.” 

I proceeded :— 

“ The following distinguished personages have signified their kind and 
obliging intention to honour the meeting with their presence, viz. :— 

Epwarp Yawkins, Esq,, Banker, P.U.K.S.; P.Z.; and A.L.S.F.O., 
who will condescendingly take the chair. 

The Rev. Jonaruan Jun, M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 

Fruix Horry, Esq., M.C.; M.U.K.S.; and Z. 


Micwast Anoeto Davason, Esq., Portrait Painter and Profilist, 
M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Rapwart Morcuen Scraps, Esq., Engraver, M.U.K.S. ; and Z. 

Ernraim Snarcatr, Esq., Architect, M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Luxe Sxareare, he Builder, M.U.K.S.; and Z. 

Tuomas Cricanay, Esq, Poulterer, M.U.K.S.; and Keeper and Hon. 


Sapcnave Dicers, Esq., Upholsterer and Undertaker, M.U.K.S.; 
and Z. 


Joun Honarevay, Esq., M.U.K.S.; and Z. 
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“‘ That’s youf humble,” said Hobbleday, arranging his cravat, and 
drawing himself up to his full height. 

“ But, Mr. Hobbleday,” said I, “ here follow many more names, 
and every oné of them, without an exception, has the addition of 
M.U.K.S.; and Z. Pray oblige me by ex faining this circumstance.” 

“Explain! Plain as a pike-staff: M.U.K.S. stands for Member 
of niversal Knowledge Society, and Z. for Zoo—Member of the 

, also. 

“But Mr, Yawkins, the Banker,” continued J, inquiringly: “ he 
writes P. and A.L.S.F.O. in addition ?” 

**O,” said Hobbleday, “ reat man! He is P—President of both 
societies, and Agent to the London Salamander Fire Office into the 

in. 

** President of both societies! Why, then, Mr. Hobbleday, I take it 
7 granted he is a man of profound learning, of vast scientific know- 

ge.” 

‘“* Learning! knowledge! not a bit, my dear fellow. Besides, what 
has that to do with it? Kind soul—hospitable creature—gives capital 
arg but, between ourselves, dull dog—stupid homo—ignorant as 
a horse.” 

“You amaze me!” exclaimed I, ‘ Then what are his pretensions 
{Qannen”? 

“* Pretensious? Banker, to be sure—head of the firm of Yawkins, 
Snargate, and Co.—great capitalist!—Wouldn’t say anything offen- 
sive—don’t know what the case may be in London—but in Little 
Pedlington the monied interest naturally takes the lead in everything, 
that I can tell you.” 

Recurring to the long list of names which I held in my hand, I ob- 
served to Mr. Hobbleday that, judging from the number, it seemed to 
me that half the men in the place must enjoy the distinction of writing 
themselves M.U.K.S.; and by. 

“* Flatter ourselves we do,” said he, evidently gratified by the obser- 
vation. “ No notion of finding so many distinguished men amongst 
us, eh ?—Begin to sing small, eh ?—Our’s is the place to come to if 
you want the shine taken out of you, eh, my dear fellow?—Now I 
don’t wish to say a severe thing; but in your place, now, I apprehend 
you can’t boast of as great a proportion of F.R.S.’s and F.S.A.’s 
amongst you ?”’ 

= Not quite, I must in candour confess,” replied I; “‘ but we count a 
tolerable number, notwithstanding. And then, Sir, it must be considered 
that the qualifications for admission into those learned societies imply 
talents of no common order—to say nothing of entrance-fecs and sub- 
scriptions y 

“Same thing with us—exactly the same thing with us—five shil- 
lings entrance—half-a-crown a quarter. Zoo, by-the-by, three-and-six- 
pence—the live things require feeding.” 

** Allow me to proceed, Sir. A candidate for admission into either of 
those societies is subjected to a very rigid examination. For the Anti- 
quaries :—in Numismatics, for instance, he must be able to declare the 

of a coin or a medal upon merely looking at the date it bears; in 

History, he must be prepared to state whether it was Wat Tyler or 

Walter Tyrrel who slew King William Rufus in Smithfield; and in 
June.—vot, Litt. NO, CCX. tT 
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Chronology, he must answer correctly to the question ‘In what year oc 
curred the t fire of 1666, commonly called the Fire of London! 
The Society, being chiefly ecles , Tequires of a date that 
he should answer, categorically, Whether or not he believes the moon to 
be made of green cheese ? on a red-hot poker being presented 
to him he would take hold of it by the hot end or the cold? and why? 
Whether——” 

“ Stop, stop, stop, stop,” cried Hobbleday ; “ begging your pardon, I 
can't quite believe that ; we undergo no such examinations for our U.K\S., 
nor, in fact, any at all—which—ahem!—is much the safer plan, for 
many of us. But, come: tell me, now—in confidence—don’t you think 
that now and then the case occurs of a man’s being admitted into those 
learned societies who could not answer any of those questions?” 

“Why, then, in confidence, Mr. Hobbleday,” replied I, “* I do most 
potently believe that, now and then, such a case does occur; but pray, 
pray don’t go all about Little Pedlington saying so.” 

Took one turn more round Market Square, shook hands with my friend, 
and parted ; first promising that I would be at the grand assembly-room 
at six precisely. Hasty dinner. Hurried off to the copy-right meeting. 
Entered as Mr. Yawkins took the chair. Perceived by Hoppy, who 
beckoned me to a seat which he had kindly kept for me at the upper 
end of the room, and next to himself. This was the more considerate on 
his part, as I found the great room crowded almost to suffocation—at a 
moderate computation not fewer than fifty people there. The chairman 
was supported on his right by Hoppy, on his left by Jubb. Near him 
were Daubson ; Scrape ; Dowlas (author of the “ Hatchet of Horror’) ; 
Rummins, the younger (Editor of the “‘ Little Pedlington Observer’’) ; 
Fiat (Editor of the “ Dictator”); Strutt, the manager of the theatre ; 
Snoxell and Waddle, the tragedians, at opposite sides of the room ; Yaw- 
kins, Snargate, and Snigyerstone (the publishers) lovingly seated toge- 
ther; Mr. Crib, the proprietor and compiler of the “ Little Pedlington 
Penny Pilferer ;” Doctor Drench, and others of lesser note. 

“ The deep interest we Little Pedlingtonians feel in literary mat- 
ters,” said Hobbleday, “is the cause of this tremendous assemblage : 
had the Drama been in question the whole house wouldn’t have been tig 
enough to hold us—it wouldn’t, I tell you.”’ 

“* Precisely the same case with us in London,” replied I. 

Cries of “ Silence! chair! chair! silence!’ and the banker-chairman 
thus addressed the meeting :— 

“ Gentlemen ; I re 

Having proceeded thus far in his oration with remarkable confidence 
and fluency, he hesitated and stammered :—an accident, which, I be- 
lieve, has happened to many orators. He made a fresh start :— 

“ Gentlemen, as I said before, [—a—in stating to you the business— 
a—the business, gentlemen, which brings—a—brings us, gentlemen, 
together, I—I—a—gentlemen—I shall not call upon you to pay in—to 
~—a—that is, for a large instalment of your time. Ahem ! But, gen- 
tlemen, I cannot refrain by—refrain for—a—I—refrain from—from, 
gentlemen, expressing my gratification to—gratification for seeing before 
me—before me, so large and respectable—numerous—so large a per- 
centage of the numerous—the la —population—I —respectable— 
of our town. And, gentlemen, this naturally brings me to—ahem !—I 
shall, therefore, at once—a—I—and, in consequence, lay before you the 
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account which J hold in my—that is, gentlemen, make the of 
—statement for what we are assem—met—’sembled—in the of 
the—a—requisition—drawn up, I believe—I—a—by my talented—m 
friend—on my right, with his with my—that is—gentlemen—us 
clearness and pre—de—precision.” 

Here Hoppy bowed and blushed ; and Yawkins read from a paper :— 

“ «To take into consideration whether, when an author has wrote a 
book, it shall be his own property or anybody’s else’s: and, also, how 
this most desirable object is to be carried into effect.’ ” 


“ And now, gentlemen, I—we—I shall leave you to cast up the— 


gentlemen, the arguments on both sides, and then—you—I—we—ahem ! 
—and then, gentlemen—a—strike a balance.” 

The chairman sat down amidst deafening applause. Hobbleday said 
to me in a whisper—“ All out of his own head—not made for him— 
clever fellow after all, eh ?” 

Mr. Hoppy then rose, and addressing himself to the chairman—(occa- 
sionally looking into his hat—no doubt a habit of his when speaking) 
—thus, Hoppy :— 

“Sir; I am told that, as master of the ceremonies, it is proper I 
should lead off the business upon which we are met. But in rising on 
the light fantastic toe to address this splendid assembly, I feel unnerved, 
like an unstrung kit, by finding amongst my auditors such men as the 
illustrious author of ‘ Pedlingtonia;’ the Vandykean painter of the 
* Grenadier ;’ the luminous and consistent editor of our ‘ Weekly Obe 
server ;’ the deep-searching, mind-probing, under-current, seeking critic, 
and editor of our ‘ Dictator ;’ the Shakspeare of Little Pedlington— 
need I name the author of the ‘ Hatchet of Horror?’ ; the heart-rending 
embodier of Grumps; the vigorous representative of Growler; the 
enterprising and liberal manager of our Theatre ; and many others whom 
to name would be to eulogise :—not forgetting those ornaments of our 
female literature, the absent and talented Miss Cripps, and the ingenious 
Miss Scrubbs? Under these trying circumstances, I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I fail in that d-plomb with which I might be expected to 
approach my task.” 

Mr. Hoppy then proceeded at great length, and with considerable 
ingenuity, to show that copyright was copyright, which, according to his 
interpretation of the term, meant—in short, copyright. Next, after 
declaring that he was actuated by no motives of personal interest in this 
matter, but solely by a desire to benefit his illustrious co-labourers in the 
fields of literature, he moved (partly founding his motion on the words of 
the requisition) that “ when an author has wrote a book it shall be his 
own property and nobody’s else’s, during his life-time, and the property of 
his iol puahnentealoel for ever afterwards ; and that this is the best 
mode of carrying that most desirable object into effect.” 

Here Mr. Jubb whispered something to him, and, after a few minutes, 
Hoppy said, “ I have to thank my illustrious and reverend friend for a 
suggestion which does equal honour to his heart and his head; and as 
it is charitably and feelingly intended to conciliate any parties who might 
be otherwise inclined to oppose the motion, I shall adopt it. Instead, 
therefore, of the words ‘ the property of his legal representatives he 
afterwards, I shall substitute, ‘ for only so long as they may c to 
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Mr. Hoppy sat down, and the cheering was so loud as to awake the 
chairman, who had been fast asleep for upwards of half an hour. 

The motion was ably seconded by Jubb, in a a full of pathos and 
woe He commenced by declaring himself abashed at having to ad- 

ress such men as the illustrious author of the “ Little Pedlington 

Guide,” and, though last not least, the “ Life and Times of Nix ;” the 
Vandykean painter of the “‘ Grenadier ;” the luminous and consistent 
editor, &c. &c., precisely as Hoppy had done before him. Neither was 
he actuated by motives of personal interest, but solely, &c. &c. dilto-ing 
Hoppy. He contended that as authors wrote for no other object than to 
obl terity, posterity ought to be compelled to repay the obligation. 
“* Else,” said he, “ else who, like the eagle soaring to the skies, would 
undertake a work in advance of the age he lived in? I, like the lone 
Arab in the desert, have composed a work which none but I can read, 
which none but posterity, like morning peeping through the gloom, will 
understand. I offered it for sale, like Joseph Ire sold by his brethren, 
to my liberal friend and publisher Yawkins ; but, like that same Joseph 
when tempted by the wife of Potiphar, he declined it. So, like the twins 
of the zodiac, so Sniggerstone, so Snargate! I had flown, as they said, 
like some wandering bird, in advance of my contemporaries, and must 
look to posterity for my reward.—Permit me.” 

Here he drew a large manuscript from his pocket, and continued :— 

“T, like the soft ripple of the stream, will read to you the first stanza 
I happen to fall upon, and you, like the Muses on Ofympus, shall be 
my judges—ahem ! 

“*From Meta-Puysic-1ana, a Philosophical Poem in twenty books, 
of three hundred stanzas each : 


* Within the cold recesses of the mind, 
Mazing the labyrinths of thought sublime, 

How beautiful the costly gems to find 
Scatter'd o'er temples of the olden time, 
Free from the stain of cruelty and crime ; 

No sigh sophisticate, no word unkind, 

But pow'r, and beauty, and excelling grace, 

And intellectual truth, infinity of space !" 


** Is this intelligible? Like the imploring dove, I ask you is this intel- 
ligible?” (Cries of “ No, no,” from all present excepting Mr. Fiat.) 
“ Then to posterity I turn ; and, like the pelican feeding its young, this 
as a patrimony will I bequeath to my children’s children, when the 
hand that wrote it shall be sleeping in the grave. With all my heart, 
like the resistless rush of the cataract, do I second the motion.” 

‘This speech was rapturously applauded. Fiat, almost in hysterics 
with delight, cried to the reverend bard, “ Poetry immortal and immu- 
table ! ee the understanding of the present age. But I and pos- 
terity—we'll stick to you.’’ 

r. Dowlas spoke on the same side. He said that “ after the brilliant, 
the unparalleled speech which had just been delivered by the illustrious 
poet—a speech sparkling with poetic gems—a speech which, he trusted, 
would, ere many hours had ela , be disseminated far, far indeed be- 
yond the boundaries of Little Pedlington: after listening to that unri- 
valled h, and standing as he did in the presence of such men as 
the author of the immortal ‘Guide ;’ the inimitable creator of the 
* Grenadier ;’ the heart-rending Snoxell, to whose never-to-be-furgotten 
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diepley of histrionic power he entirely owed the great success of his 
* Hatchet of Horror ;’ ”—[“ D——n Snoxell,”? muttered Waddle.}— 
“that man of unapproachable talent (need he name Waddle?) to whose 
ever-to-be-remembered display of histrionic force he also entirely owed 
the great success of his ‘ Hatchet of Horror ;’ *—{ “ D——n Waddle,” 
mumbled Snoxell]—* the luminous and consistent editor,” &c. &c. 
[mixture as before] “ he felt himself utterly incompetent, &c.” 

“ Nothing like this in your place, eh, my dear fellow?” whispered 
Hobbleday. “ Disinterested praise!—generous creatures! Do justice 


to each other’s merits—no envy—no gall—all honey and treacle—and — 


liberally served out, eh?” 

“ Not with niggard hand, certainly,” replied I: “ one can’t complain 
of their feeding each other with tea-spoons.” 

“‘Tea-spoons, my dear fellow!’ said Hobbleday ; “Pooh! pooh! 
would never answer :—table-spoons, ladles, I tell you.” 

Mr. Dowlas, after disclaiming (as the other speakers had done) all 
personal interest in the question, but being solely actuated—and so forth 
—concluded by saying, “I am altogether in favour of this noble mea- 
sure. I have experienced the benefits of the Dramatic Copyright Act. 
By that Act I have been enabled, Sir, to compel our liberal and enter- 
prising manager to pay me nine-pence for each night’s performance of 
my ‘ Hatchet of Horror ;? whereas, but for such power, our spirited and 
liberal manager would never have paid me one farthing.” 

Mr. Strutt spoke against the contemplated measure, and denounced 
the Dramatic Copyright Act as one dangerous to the British Constitu- 
tion, and, moreover, injurious to the interests of liberal and spirited 
managers ; who were now obliged to pay, for that which, he had no 
hesitation in saying, it would be more to their profit and advantage to 
get for nothing. 

Mr. Fiat was ineffably and surpassingly in favour of the measure. 
He delivered a speech of great length, teeming with arguments subtle 
and profound, deeply-probing, mile-stone piercing! He concluded by 
declaring it to be his opinion, that his illustrious friend Jubb having sold 
the copyright of his poem of ‘ Pedlingtonia’ to Mr. Yawkins—a poem 
which, upon his honour as a gentleman and a critic, he assured his 
hearers would be read by the latest posterity ;—it would be greatly to the 
advantage of literature that an act should be passed to compel Mr 
Yawkins to give the copyright back to him. 

Yawkins, Snargate, and Sniggerstone all rose at the same moment, 
each saying, “ Sir, I have no personal interest in this question, but, for 
the good of the public, I shall oppose ye 

Mr. Yawkins, the banker, interfered, and requested that Mr. Yaw- 
kins, the publisher, might be allowed to take precedence. 

Mr. Yawkins spoke temperately, and, as I thought, sensibly. He 
had no objection to an extension of the term of copyright in all works 
hereafter to be published: the longer the right in the property the 
better for its possessor, whether author or publisher, his representative 
or his assignee. But copyrights already sold and purchased (“‘ out and 
out,” as he expressed it) were clearly the property of the purchaser 
according to the conditions of purchase and sale; and that now to alter 
the conditions upon which the bargain was made would be a manifest 
injustice to the purchaser. “J purchased,” covtinued he, “ at the 
enormous price of fifteen pounds, the copyright of the ‘ Antiquities of 
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Little Pedlington,’ by the late immortal Rummins. I published it 
in duodecimo for eighteen pence. Since the death of that great man I 
have contemplated the publication of a National Edition of that, his 
test work, in octavo, price four shillings, with numerous illus- 
tions. The sale of a hook at such a price must necessarily be slow ; 
and should this motion be carried, I must abandon all idea of the un- 
dertaking. Yes, really now, I must I assure you.” 

Mr. Crib, proprietor of the “ Little Pedlington Penny Pilferer,” 
(to supply which he steals the best parts from the best publications,) 
then rose, and delivered a furious tirade against copyright and all other 
rights whatsoever. 

“T rise,” said he, “ in defence of my property. I am opposed to 
any extension of copyright. I am opposed to copyright altogether. | 
am opposed to the payment of authors. I am opposed to payment for 
anything—except the payment of one rm for my ‘ Pilferer.” Authors 
are sufficiently paid by being allowed the luxury of composition: they 
are overpaid by the chance they have of delighting posterity with their 
writings. I speak warmly, for the flame that inspires me is patriotism. 
I burn for the good of the public; and, by enforcing the law of copyright, 
my ‘ Pilferer’ would be injured, and my means of livelihood would be—”’ 

Here were loud cries of “ Question, Question ;” but Crib kept gab- 
bling on in spite of the noise. 

“ T say,” said Hobbleday ; “ he’s blazing away like a house on fire, and 
does not seem very anxious that the engines should put it out.” 

This inhuman noise again awoke the chairman, who, with the exception 
of a minute now and then, had been asleep throughout the proceedings. 

Mr. Simcox Rummins, the younger, as soon as he could obtain a 
hearing, made a long and luminous speech, the conclusion of which 
may serve as a specimen of the whole :— 

“To conclude, Sir: this measure is one which cannot but be of the 
greatest benefit to authors; although I do not see in what way it can be 
of the slightest advantage to them. On the other hand, it cannot fail to 
be very prejudicial to publishers; yet, though, notwithstanding, never- 
theless, | am not aware how it can possibly do them the slightest injury. 
This being my most undecided opinion, I shall vote accordingly.” 

Mr. Hoppy briefly replied. The chairman then having put the ques- 
tion so luminously framed by Hoppy, said, “ All you who are of this 
opinion will please to hold up your hands.” 

Every one held up his hand. 

“ Carried unanimously,” said the chairman. “ Now, every one who 
is of a contrary opinion will please to hold up his.” 

Again all hands were held up. 

“* Carried unanimously also,” said the chairman. “ Most gratifying! 
The most agreeable mecting I have ever had the honour of presiding 
over.” 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. Yawkins for his able conduct in the 
chair, and the meeting broke up. 

“ Bless my soul,” said Hobbleday, “ past ten, as I hope to be saved ! 
Pretty hours! Well, good night. Remember the private views—don’t 
forget the sales—be sure t stay and see our eclipse—wouldn’t have 
you miss seeing that for all the world. Good night, my dear fellow.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Hobbleday.”’ 

P*, 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
The Colonel. “The _ of See E. L. Bulwer, Esq.—Mr. 
y 


Bulwer’s activity may well astonish the tardy genius of his age. Do- 
mestic narrative and ancient legend, the shapes of modern fashion and 
the classic pageants of Greece and history, are transferred to his page 
with indefatigable animation. He now breaks ground in another pro- - 
vince of fancy. The enchanted regions of Moorish Spain open before 
him ; he leads us into the councils of Ferdinand and Isabella, -the 
pomps of the Alhambra, and the wars of Christian and Saracen; 
Granada, at the close of the most wonderful of all centuries, is open to 
our tread, and the lute and the scymitar, the crown and the turban, the 
cross and the crescent, float before us on the mingled stream of passion, 
romance, and chivalry. 


The Barrister. Of such vivid materials Mr. Bulwer has restricted him- 
self to making a volume, where he might have made a library ; and has 
comprehended his romance, in all its more important parts, within the 
circle.of the Moorish citadel, when he might have spread it from the 
Pyrenees to the shores of Andalusia. But the volume is a very hand- 
some one, and the romance will, we presume, be very attractive to those 
who love to wander through the wilderness of the passions. Many of 
the engravings are forcibly conceived. 


The Rector. ** Shakspeare and his Friends.”—The age of Elizabeth 
still continues to rank as the most memorable in the annals of England. 
The sudden accession of knowledge, the new vigour of the people, the 
growing freedom of thought, and the stronger consciousness of the on 
which England was entitled to assume among nations—all gave evidence 
of future empire—all were the fruit of the great Reformation, and, as 
liberty and religion take their origin from the same source, they acted 
upon each other with increased power, under the vigorous mind of 
Elizabeth. Besides the possession of a sovereign whose fame has not 
been eclipsed by any of her successors, England had the pre-eminent 
advantage of giving birth at the same period to a crowd of the most 
brilliant, ardent, and powerful minds in the history of the human under- 
standing. The Raleighs, Spencers, Cecils, and Bacons, were stars in 
the moral hemisphere which glitter still; but the most radiant star of 
all, one on whose lustre no cloud was ever hung, was the genius of 
Shakspeare. 


The Doctor. It would be difficult to conceive a study more congenial 
to a poetic mind, more exciting to an eloquent and vigorous invention, 
allowing more minute inquiry into the workings of the human heart, or 
capable of giving richer illustrations of the human character, than an 
imaginary biography of Shakspeare. For this it would not be neces- 
sary to since him in the midst of great public events, to imagine him 
throwing off the simplicity of public life, and acting the part of a states- 
man and a soldier, or to involve him in those trials or triumphs, which 
are essential to give buoyancy to minds of another mould. The true 
delight would be, to imagine Shakspeare forming his own world—to 
follow the workings of the master-mind through all its fine develop- 
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ments—to imagine the progress of one of his tragedies, from the first 
thought to the wagnitense consummation—to transmit to posterity the 
workings of his countenance as those shapes of majesty and passion 
arose before it—to enter into the depths of his mind, and display the 
elements of terror and beauty, pathos and power, controlled under the 
sceptre of the noblest judgment that ever exercised rule in the intellect 
of man. 


The Barrister. All this is done to a certain extent in these volumes, 
but the chief burthen of the story is love. A sensitive youth, Francis, 
enamoured of a beautiful girl, a citizen’s daughter, is the genuine hero 
of the tale. Joanna is strikingly described in the costume of the time, 
with her long dark tresses parted on the forehead setting off her rich 
complexion, made more attractive still, by a pair of delicate, dark, hazel 
eyes, her form fully rounded—a damsel possessed of all the perfections 
of womanhood. e history of this pair of lovers is imterwoven with 
the chief incidents of the three volumes. Francis becomes a warrior 
and a hero; Joanna, from a coquette, becomes the tenant of a cloister : 
monks, friars, and jesuits, parsimonious uncles, and gallant comrades, 
fill up the subordinate characters: while the higher places are filled 
great historic personages of the age. 


The Colonel. Some of those are gracefully sketched in the dialogue 
of two of the maids of honour whom Lord Burghley describes as “ virtuous 
as small beer, and those as sour upon occasion.”” “Then comes young 
gravity, Sir Robert Cecil, who has a smile for everybody, and nothing 
else ; and as he happens to be possessed of a person in no way flattering 
to the eye, he chooseth to make use of a tongue in every way flattering 
to the ear.”” After him, we have Lord Henry Howard, and he is “ some- 
what of a soldier, somewhat of a sailor, somewhat of a gallant, and a 
great deal of a courtier.”” The dialogue then proceeds with the character 
of Lord Pembroke, who is described “ as the hopeful pupil of that mar- 
vellous scholar, and exquisite specimen of chivalry, Sir Philip Sidney.” 
Then comes the Lord Chamberlain, the bluff and martial Earl of Sussex, 
with guns and pistols in his looks, and canon-balls in his conversation. 
After him, we have the proud and impetuous Essex—“ all splendour, all 
gallantry, all impulse, and all nothing.” 


_ The Rector. All this is clever conception, but the hero of the hour 
is the famous Raleigh, whose countenance and costume the author thus 
strikingly and accurately describes— 


- In truth, the cavalier was of a most valiant and commendable presence. 
His high and expansive forehead was partly concealed by his hat, (in which 
was a little black. feather, with a large ruby aad pearl drop at the bottom of the 
sprig, in place of the button,) yet sufficient of it was observable to denote the 
fine intellect that lay within. His eyes were large and intelligent, his nose 
somewhat long, yet not out of proportion ; his lips delicately curved, with a 
fair moustache on the upper pies a beard of moderate growth, hand- 
somely rounded under the chin beneath, encircled by a frilled ruff; and his 
ane pao was somewhat browned, as if by exposure to foreign climates, or 
hard service in the wars. His stature was six feet full, with limbs elegantly 
yet strongly moulded. He was apparelled in a white satin pinked vest, 
close sleeved to the wrist, having over the body of it a brown doublet, finely 
flowered and embroidered with pearls, with a belt of the same colour and 
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ornament, on the left side of which hung his sword, and on the other 
was seen the pommel of his dagger. His trunks, with his stockings and 
ribbon-garters were all of white, and fri at the end, and his shoes were 
of buff, tied with white tibbons. He yy be somewhere between thi 
and apt Oh ahd age—that is to say,in the very prime and vigour of his 
life. And a braver soldier, a handsomer man, or a more accomplished gen- 
tleman the court of Elizabeth did not contain at that time.” 


The Colonel. The adventure of the novel is as stirring as the lover’s 
story istouching. It follows Raleigh’s expedition, leads us through the 


ils of South American enterprise, and, exhibiting in strong colours the . 


intrepidity, ardour, and enthusiasm of those gallant navigators, carries 
the mind along with it in perpetual excitement. The Eldorado dream 
of Raleigh has been ridiculed, simply because it failed of success, and 
because it pleased the courtiers of James to insult a fallen man. But 
the conception of attacking Spain in the west, of founding a great 
Transatlantic dominion, and of transferring to England the incalculable 
resources which were wasted by the indolence, or on the point of being 


extinguished by the oppression of Spain, was among the noblest projects . 


that ever filled the mind of a hero and a statesman. Raleigh should 
have determined to remain in America, fix his fortunes there, and with- 
out looking to the fluctuations of party at home, or hazarding himself 
within the grasp of that most pedantic of sovereigns, and most jealous 
of pedants, James, have shaped for himself a sceptre, which, whether of 
gold or iron, would Tong since have civilised the mighty wilderness of 
the South, and given him and his descendants the empire of a nobler 
Montezuma. 


The Rector. ‘‘ Works of Art and Artists in England,” by G. F. 
Waagen.— Performances of this order are essential, now and then, to tell 
the people of England what they want, and what they possess. A native 
can scarcely effect this purpose. He has difficulties, arising from his 
sition, which render his testimony imperfect. He must not say all that 
he knows, he must even find obstacles to his knowledge existing in the 
natural reluctance of the possessors of collections, to subject them to his 
criticism. But the foreigner, well recommended, finds every collection 
open to him. The spirit of civility in England, if not altogether so 
palpable as on the Continent, is not less sincere; and no stranger ever 
complained of his reception in this reenes 6 without some very cogent 
reasons for his repulse, in his own misconduct. 


The Barrister. Mr. Waagen’s office, as Director of the Royal Gallery 
at Berlin, presumes the double qualification of personal respectability 
and individual taste. In these volumes he has given proofs of both in 
a remarkable degree. Having visited the chief collections in the metro- 
polis and the counties, he has given a very marked, and, in general, a 
very just description of their chefs-d’@uvre, and has furthermore ex- 
hibited, throughout, that avoidance of ungenerous and peevish observa- 
tion which so often makes English gentlemen regret their attentions to 
strangers, and which actually throws so direct a stain on the grati- 
tude of those rambling visitants who return manly hospitalities by 
vulgar petulance and contemptible libel. 


The Doctor. The English public are scarcely aware of the astonishing 
number of the finest works of art which they possess. Even in the 
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is alone there are no less than eight great galleries belo 
to private individuals, and containing the most mable pictures o 
the finest ages. The National Gallery, as yet in its infancy, already 
possesses some specimens of the most exquisite kind ; and a few years 
more will see it, perhaps, taking a lead among the noblest public collec- 


tions of Europe. 


The Rector. The history of the British galleries would make a strik- 
ingly interesting, curious, and learned memoir. We owe the first col- 
lection, unfortunately, to Henry the Eighth, a monarch whose feroci- 
ous vices disgrace every record of his name. Yet no man knew better 
what became the externals of a great sovereignty, and his admiration of 
the fine arts showed that, but for the brute violence of his passions, he 
might have been a brilliant king. 


The Colonel. But the royal collector, whose personal taste and kingly 
munificence suffered no stain from his personal and royal character, was 
the unhappy Charles the First. His accomplished mind had taken 
peculiar deleeht, from an early age, in the works with which the South 
of Europe then so remarkably teemed. His elder brother Henry’s ca- 
binet had devolved to him, and even before that period he had be- 
gun to collect paintings, sculptures, and models. About the year 
1627 he made the magnificent purchase of the collection of the Dukes 
of Mantua, perhaps the most celebrated in Italy, the work of one 
hundred and fifty years, abounding in Raphaels, Correggios, and Titians. 
The sum paid for this treasure was a proof of his ardour, for it was 
no less than 80,000/., probably equal to three times that sum in our 
day. By the intervention of Rubens his next purchase was the seven 
cartoons of Raphael. The intercourse subsisting between the English 
king and the foreign sovereigns, with his well-known taste for pic- 
tures of the great masters, gave rise to the donation of first-rate works 
from the overloaded galleries of Italy, Spain, and France. His opulent 
subjects followed his example, and the royal collection was enriched 
by pictures, the gifts of Lords Arundel, Pembroke, Suffolk, &. &c. 
Charles made large proposals to Rubens to settle in England, but, fail- 
ing in this, he engaged him to paint the ceiling of the banqueting- room 
in Whitehall, and brought over Vandyck, perhaps a nobler painter than 
Rubens himself; certainly a more refined one; and to whose match- 
less power of expression, the memory of Charles owes much of the pa- 
thetic feeling which still clings to his name. 


The Doctor. Charles exhibited not only royal liberality in securing 
those treasures for his country, but classical taste in seeking for all the 
finest relics of antiquity wherever they were to be found in the most 
perfect state. . His purchases of statues, medals in the Levant, and en- 
graved stones, through his Admiral, Sir Kenelm Digby, amounted to up- 
wards of 17,000/. The spirit thus displayed by the king excited the 
ambition of the nobility, and the sums given for pictures m the seven- 
teenth century ve her, startle even the opulence of our period. The 
Duke of Buckingham’s collection was magnificent ; for one of his pic- 
tures, the “ Ecce Homo” of Titian, the Earl of Arundel offered him 
7000/, in either land or money, and offered in vain. 


The Barrister. England was on the point of becoming the country of 
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the arts ;—a distinction which before the close of the centuty would 
have repaid tenfold the expense, by bringing foreigners from every part 
of Europe to visit her matchless collections ; by forming a British school 
which would long since have, in all probability, superseded every other 
in Europe, after the decay of the Florentine, Roman, and Bolognese ; 
and might have effected still more important objects in the cultivation, 
grace, and accomplishment of the national mind. But all was extin- 
guished in a moment by the violence of the combined sectarianism and 
republicanism of the Commonwealth. The king’s murder, in 1649, was 
characteristically followed by the breaking up of the royal collection in 
1650. The pictures and statues were valued by the commissioners at the 
low estimate of 49,903/. Whether this extraordinary rate were the 
result of carelessness or contempt, it is perfectly clear that Europe did 
not agree in the valuation; for the two sales, in 1650 and 1653, 
attracted the chief connoisseurs of the Continent, and the entire sum 
amounted to upwards of 118,000/.! Cromwell, however, fortunately 
prevented the cartoons from following the fate of the other great works. 
They were purchased, by his direction, for 300/. The noble collections 
of Arundel and Buckingham were similarly broken up; and England 
was thus stripped of treasures which centuries may not be able to 
restore, 


The Barrister. “ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons.” 
—About two years ago,’a very amusing and ingenious work of this 
author appeared, and obtained extensive popularity. The nature of the 
subject had a popular interest, and the spirit of the composition, the 
general avoidance of personality, and the general exactness of the de- 
scription, amply did their parts in rendering the performance attractive 
to the public. The author now commences a new series of portraiture. 
Beginning with the Lords, he gives a succession of brief but charac- 
teristic sketches of the principal personages of the House, interspersing 
those sidhouvettes with the scenes in which they have made any re- 
markable display. He then proceeds to the Commons, and, adopting 
the same plan, gives traits and touches of the leading Members, with 
equal correctness and animation. 


The Colonel. His description of Lord Brougham, and this noble Lord’s 
assaults on the Premier, is a piece of graphic pleasantry which might 
figure in a humorous novel, but which has the anveneg? of being ac- 
curately true. Lord Brougham’s serious indisposition had almost wholly 
withdrawn him from public life in 1836 and 1837; but since the com- 
mencement of the present Session, he has been almost continually before 
the public. Regarding himself as palpably ill-used by the Whigs, 
whom he alone had elevated into power, he evidently formed his deter- 
mination to make them feel how rashly they had acted in turning a willing 
auxiliary into an angry opponent. The Canadian question gave him 
full opportunity, and his lordship accordingly commenced a series of 
attacks of the most excoriating, incessant, and withering kind on the 
unfortunate Colonial Secretary; and, through his sides, on the whole 
body of the Administration. “ The affair,” says the writer, “ altogether 
strongly reminded me of a remorseless pedagogue, unsparingly applying 
the birch, regardless alike of their piteous looks and whining cries, to 
the persons of some half dozen of his urchins. What added to the effect 
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of Lord B ’s castigation of Ministers was, that every one present 

saw clearl Ministers themselves felt it in all its rigorous severity.” 

As to Brougham’s own impulses on the occasion, the writer ob- 

serves, that one must have WANN the performance to have 
f. be 


tly delighted his lordship himse It was a labour of love. The 
eer of his eye, the general expression of his features, the exulting tones 
of his voice, showed that to behold Ministers writhing around him, was 
to him a positive luxury, and one of the highest order.” 


The Doctor. His description of the Premier, while attempting to 
retaliate the lash, is equally graphic. He pictures him as rising in a 
remarkable but helpless state of exasperation. “* But signal was the 
failure of the noble Premier’s attempt.”” The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Glenelg, &c., are dealt with in the summary way. And Lord 
Brougham finally remains, like some tragedy hero, stalking over a stage 
which his mer has emptied of all its characters, ministers, heroes, 
lovers, and footmen. 


The Rector. Lord Gosford’s name has attracted some attention by 
the failure of that mission to Canada, in which his Lordship, sent out 
to conciliate by concession, found that the more he conceded the less 
he conciliated, and that the only point at which he arrived was un- 
happily a civil war. Of this noble person the description is succinct, 
but expressive. He is remarked as being a slow speaker; his voice 
clear, with a distinct enunciation, never raised to a high pitch; and his 
manner not having recourse to anything like gesture. His chief pecu- 
liarity in the house was the exactness of his attendance. When the 
clock struck five, his Lordship as regularly made his appearance as the 
hand of the chronometer at the hour on the dial. “ The Lord Chan- 
cellor, indeed, might not have been often wrong, though he had made 


the noble Lord’s entrance into the house the signal for taking the 
woolsack.”’ 


The Doctor. In all assemblages of such magnitude, there must be 
individuals who, either from nature or chance, from inability or indo- 
lence, are never destined to make themselves distinguished by any 
personal exertions in debate. But one advantage of the British na 
of Lords is that it is continually reinforced by able men from the 
humbler ranks of life. Nothing in the working of the British Consti- 
tution is at once more characteristic and more fortunate than this in- 
fusion of new blood. The chief passport for this order of individuals 
into the House necessarily is public service or personal ability, and as, 
to acquire distinction, they must be in general combined, the House 
possesses, by a constant accession, the most eminent ability shaped by 
the most practised experience in the weightiest concerns of the state. 


The Colonel. Of this combination we have striking instances in 
Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Wynford, among the lawyers, and in 
the K ay Duke of Wellington, Lords Hill, Beresford, Combermere, 
Lyndoch, and other gallant and well-known names, among the soldiers. 
The last noble Lord, so long the favourite of the army as Sir Thomas 
Graham, is now the “ Father of the House,” having arrived at the 
great age of 88. His biography ought to be written as a model for the 
English gentleman. It ought, also, to be written by some powerful 
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and practised pen ; for a national injustice would be done by its being 
suffered to fall intocommon-place hands. Beginning almost in romance, 
the of this brave and intelligent man’s life has been from one 
display of devoted intrepidity to another, through scene of the 
revolutionary war, from the capture of Toulon to the descent of the 
British armies from the Pyrenees on the French soil, and the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The sketch of this brave nobleman is extremel 
well conceived ; the venerable dignity of his aspect, his figure still 
manly though stooped with age, his thoughtful countenance, and the 
slow and subdued yet impressive style of his speaking, are all charac- 
teristic. Some of the “ Scenes,’ for instance those of the conflict be- 
tween Lords Brougham and Melbourne on the Premier’s frequent 
attendance at the royal table ; that of the tumult on Lord Maidstone’s 
motion for a censure on O’Connell; and that on Sir H. Hardinge’s 
strong animadversions on the misery to which the British Legion were 
reduced, exhibit skill in the arrangement, dextrous development of the 
features of the question, and the unusual art of telling a long story 
without tediousness. The volumes altogether are highly amusing. 


The Colonel. “The Fan-qui in China.” —This is a valuable work by 
a man of sense and observation, Mr. Downing, the author, as a medical 
man, had peculiar opportunities of making himself acquainted with the 
habits wid feelings of the Chinese; he has accordingly supplied us, in 
his very entertaining and varied volumes, with the most animated, as 
well as the latest, account of that most curious people of the globe. 


The Rector. The pride of the Chinese is strikingly seen in even the 
title of these volumes, it being the name which they give to all foreigners, 
from the English who frighten them by their cannon, and astonish them 
by their arts, down to the lowest Lascar. Fan-qui bears two meanings 
the one is “ barbarian wanderer,” and the other, “ outlandish demon ;”” 
the former we may presume applied when the popular heart is in a 
state of peculiar good humour; but to our European conceptions, nei- 
ther too complimentary. Barbarism is evidently the grand stigma which 
Chinese civilization brands upon mankind. Even the British govern- 
ment, or perhaps even the British sovereign, escapes with no more 
favourable title than the “ barbarian eye.” Such are the absurdities of 
old nations, which time has turned into old women. 


The Barrister. A Chinese dandy might be conceived an impossibility, 
et fashion has its fools in China, as well as in more western countries. 
Mr. Downing observes, that one of the waiters at his hotel was an 
Exquisite. Instead of having his hair shaved in front, according to the 
national style for the last three thousand years ; this original genius had 
it cut round the top of the forehead about an inch and a half in length. 
This thin semicircular ridge of hair was made to stand straight upright, 
and as each hair was separate, and as stiff as a bristle, the whole looked 
like a very fine-tooth combed turned upwards. This is the style of the 
beaux gargons, and is of course irresistible. It may be recommended 
to our irresistibles at home. 


The Doctor. China is the most paternal of all ee and as, 
proverbially, “ the parent who spares the rod spoils the child,” there is 
more flogging in the “ great family,” than in any school-room on earth, 
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The rattan is the sceptre, and it is applied with impartial activity to the 
shoulders of every son of the “ great father” of his people, from the 
prime minister down to the peasant. But the children have, like other 
children, tastes which defy even the rattan, The passion of the Chinese 
is for opium; they chew it, drink it, and smoke it in their pipes. In 
short, those Dutchmen of the East get soberly drunk with it in every 
possible way. The imperial father is outrageous at this failing of his 
children ; he publishes a decree against the opium-houses once a week, 
declares the opium-ships to be confiscated, man and cargo, and threatens 
to cut the retailers into pieces as small as their own commodity. But, 
what are imperial decrees in any country, against appetite and avarice ? 
Opium-shops are as thick in China, as gin-shops in England. They 
may not flame out in the gas-light splendours of our gin-palaces, nor 
put their customers to such sudden death ; but the opium is imbibed 
with equal diligence; and the nation, in spite of ing, philoso- 
phically swallows slow poison by circles of longitude and latitude. 


The Barrister. This matter of rebellion comes from India; the 
quantity of opium smuggled into China is astonishing. About a thou- 
sand chests of Turkey opium also make their way into the land of the 
rod. Thus, the “ Celestial Empire ” is becoming more terrestrial ever} 
day, and the East India Company, if ever they should return to their 
old habits of conquest, may spare their cannon-shot, and take the whole 
realm by the help of a general dose of laudanum, 


On the whole, these volumes are extremely valuable, especially to 
persons who require to have any intercourse with China, The state of the 
trade, the modes of living, the nature of the climate, the condition of 
European health—all points of the first importance to the merchant con- 
nected with the China market—are amply discussed, and in a practical 
and business-like style. To the general reader the volumes are animated 
and amusing. 


The Rector. “ Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza.””— 
The French, for the last three centuries, have had the reputation of 
being the best memoir-writers in Europe. Even the defects of the na- 
tional character have assisted this superiority. Its lightness, fickleness, 
and eccentricity, have thrown into its narratives an oddity, an originality, 
and a sarcastic pleasantry, which, however galling to the individuals thus 


dissected, make them to strangers among the most amusing narratives 
in the world. 


The Colonel. Caulincourt was a remarkable man, even in a period of 
remarkable men: a good soldier, like most of his compeers; a hand- 
some fellow, which few of them were ; and of a graceful address, which 
marked him for the courtier even in camps. He soon became a favourite 
with that grand distributor of fame and fortune in the French world, the 
Emperor Napoleon. Jt must be acknowledged that, fantastic as the 
gallant Duke undoubtedly was, he exhibited a fidelity which seldom 
seemed to sit easy on the bosoms of his fellow dukes, and adhered to 


the fallen honours of his master with something of a firmness which 
was not far from a virtue. 


The Barrister. To this feeling we chiefly owe those two volumes of 
“ Confessions,” which detail to us the later hours of Napoleon’s event- 
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his exclusion—for his fall was his own work—and display at full 
the workings of all that in a Frenchman constitutes the soul, 


The Doctor. These “ Confessions” are presumed to be revealed in 
the shades of the very lovely country that surrounds Plombidres. At 
that time, this once brilliant personage was evidently dying. The 
horrible complaint of which his master had died, a cancer in the stomach, 
was hourly destroying him ; his hair was grey, his frame decrepit, and 
his spirit sunken. But the accidental revival of the scenes of his 
showy career gave him a partial animation. The Author of the Me- 
moirs, a female, and a thorough Napoleoniste, touched adroitly and 
ee owt upon the past pomps of the Imperial career ; and Caulincourt, 
in the indulgence of her conversation, and his own eager remembrances, 
is represented as unfolding the anecdotes which form the material of 
these very striking volumes. 


The Colonel. Interspersed with vivid pictures of the state of Napo- 
leon’s mind in the trying hours which followed his fatal Moscow retreat, 
there are traits of character which remind us of the elegance and 
piquancy of the old French Court. Count de Narbonne was an example 
of this revived nationality. ‘ He was formed for an ambassador,’ is 
Caulincourt’s observation; but it was for an ambassador on the French 
model. His grand secret‘of diplomacy was finesse. Straight-forwardness, 
sincerity, and manliness, seem to be regarded by the foreigner as vulgar 
principles of action, and he evidently thinks that the true triumph is 
successful swindling. The Count was an universal lover ; and thus he 
took it for granted that he achieved his way to all the secrets of the 
State. His devotion to this principle cannot be doubted, for he wasa 
lover at sixty. However, let us have the polished Frenchman’s own 
exposé of this rather late homage to the burlesque of the passions. 
Caulincourt, one day at Prague, rallying him on his perseverance— 


“ My dear Duke,” said Narbonne, “ at twenty a man adores women for 
their own sakes, and he would load his back with the towers of Notre Dame 
to lay them at their feet. At forty, we love women for our own sakes; be- 
cause, at forty, we grow selfish. Atsixty, we do not loveatall; in fact, we 
care nothing about women, except so far as they may be useful to us; be- 
cause, at sixty, men are calculators, and nothing more.” 

“ What an infidel you are, Count!" said Caulincourt, laughing. 

“ Not at all!" was the reply. “ I am merely confessing that I am sixty 
vears of age, and not in love! The truth is, that in paying my court to the 
fair ladies of Vienna, I find opportunities of forwarding my ambassadorial 
interests. We have a right to gain an advantage over the enemy by any 
means in our power.” 

The Barrister. Such means were unquestionably often as productive 
as they were profligate ; but their use was the natural punishment of the 
morality of the foreign Courts. Where the private life of Sovereigns was 
disgraced by a succession of low scandals—where a French dancer, or 
an Italian Opera singer, had the power of selling the most pee 
secrets of the State, we cannot wonder that they were sold; that a French 
ambassador, furnished with an Imperial purse, should be enabled to 
purchase them ; or that, in consequence, the very fate of the Continental 
kingdoms should have been hourly at the disposal of France, and its 


fiery master. 


ful history in France ; unfold the chief errors by which he ecormatned 
ength 
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The Rector. Yet if the ambition of universal conquest should ever 
arise in the mind of man again, I know no better medicine that could 
be administered to the disease than a quiet study of these volumes. 
While the world regarded Napoleon as an idol i only incense, a 
brilliant genius perpetually exulting in the splendours of his own 


y at ear 

rospects, or a lord of undisputed dominion enjo all i f 
unlimited power, these daged exhibit him ascontiublly suff her 
vexations, oppressed by difficulties, and sinking into depressions of 
spirit that would make the palmiest positions of life only the most con- 
spicuously wretched. Itis certain that he more than once contemplated 
suicide. During his last German campaigns, he had been known to 
walk about his chamber for hours together when the camps were 
wrapped in sleep. Sometimes in the day he lay for hours on the sofa 
complaining of everything, foreboding evil to all, and declaring that he 
envied the lot of the common soldier, and even of the dead. On the 
announcement of Duroc’s fall, he said to his attendant, ** Ah, all then 
is over. He is released from misery. Well, he is happier than I.” 
On one of his popular visits to the Lunatic Asylum at Charenton, he 
expressed this sentiment still more strongly. “I shall never go mad,” 
said he; “ that is certain. My head is of iron (an expression which 
he often used). Despair, indeed, is another thing. I have fixed ideas 
upon that subject. Some time or other, Caulincourt, you may hear that 
I have deprived myself of life ; but never that I have lost.my senses,” 
And this was the language of the first chieftain, and first emperor of 
Europe. 


The Doctor. Caulincourt says that Napoleon himself reminded him 
of those words, in what he names the “ terrible night we spent at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1814”—the night when he was debating the question of 
abdication. ‘“ This idea,” said Napoleon, “ had occurred to me when I 


was at Charenton. I then felt convinced that it would be better to die 
than be an object of pity.” 


The Rector. The same feelings haunted every man of this crowd of 
showy personages, whom mankind idly presumed to be, like their 
master, revelling in all the indulgences of victory and a the 

i 


glittering, decorated, plumed race, who moved above mankind like so 
many meteors. “ Moscow, Chatillon, Fontainebleau, and the Hundred 
Days,” exclaims Caulincourt, “‘ are nighi-mares which incessantly haunt 
my restless couch.”” This feeling of ruin extended through them all. 
Before the battle of Bautzen in 1813, Duroc, seizing the Duke of 
Vicenza’s arm, as they waited at midnight during Napoleon’s conference 
with the Austrian Ambassador, exclaimed, “ My friend, this has been 
going on too long. We shall all be swept off one after another: and he 
(Napoleon), too, will fall a sacrifice. An inward voice whispers me 
that I shall never again see France.”? The inward voice was sufficiently 


true, for, within a few days afterwards, Duroc was torn to pieces by a 
shell almost in the presence of Napoleon. . 











